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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  author  through 
life,  that  the  volumes  which  he  has  published 
have  grown  for  the  most  part  out  of  the  duties 
which  lay  upon  him,  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment.  Rarely  has  he  been  master  of  his  own 
studies.  His  first  publications,  the  History  of 
the  Arians,  and  the  Church  of  the  Fathers,  and, 
at  a  later  date,  his  Translation  of  St.  Athanasius, 
are  the  only  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

The  present  small  Volume,  made  up  of  papers 
which  he  wrote  for  the  Catholic  University  of 
Ireland,  is  certainly  not  an  exception.  Rather,  it 
requires  the  above  consideration  to  be  kept  in 
view,  as  an  apology  for  the  want  of  keeping 
which  is  apparent  between  its  separate  portions, 
some  of  them  being  written  for  public  delivery, 
others  with  the  privileged  freedom  of  anonymous 
compositions. 


M  ADVERTISEMENT. 

However,  whatever  be  the  inconvenience  which 
such  varieties  in  tone  and  character  may  involve, 
the  author  cannot  affect  any  compunction  for  hav- 
ing pursued  the  illustration  of  one  and  the  same 
important  subject-matter,  with  which  he  had  been 
put  in  charge,  by  such  methods,  graver  or  lighter, 
so  that  they  were  lawful,  as  successively  came  to 
his  hand. 

November,  1858. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND   LETTERS. 


A    LECTURE. 

It  seems  but  natural,  Gentlemen,  now  that  we 
are  opening  the  School  of  Philosophy  and  Let- 
ters, or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  of  Arts,  in 
this  new  University,  that  we  should  direct  our 
attention  to  the  question,  what  are  the  subjects 
generally  included  under  that  name,  and  what 
place  they  hold,  and  how  they  come  to  hold  that 
place,  in  a  University,  and  in  the  education  which 
a  University  provides.  This  would  be  natural  on 
such  an  occasion,  even  though  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  held  but  a  secondary  place  in  the  academical 
system ;  but  it  seems  to  be  even  imperative  on  us, 
considering  that  the  studies  which  that  Faculty 
embraces  are  almost  the  direct  subject-matter  and 
the  staple  of  the  mental  exercises  proper  to  a 

Universitv. 
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It  is  indeed  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  in  spite 
of  the  special  historical  connexion  of  University 
Institutions  with  the  sciences  of  Theology,  Law, 
and  Medicine,  a  University,  after  all,  should  be 
formally  based  (as  it  really  is),  and  should  em- 
phatically live  in,  the  Faculty  of  Arts ;  but  such 
is  the  deliberate  decision  of  those  who  have  most 
deeply  and  impartially  considered  the  subject.* 
Arts  existed  before  other  Faculties ;  the  Masters 
of  Arts  were  the  ruling  and  directing  body ;  the 
success  and  popularity  of  the  Faculties  of  Law 
and  Medicine  were  considered  to  be  in  no  slight 
measure  an  encroachment  and  a  usurpation,  and 
were  met  with  jealousy  and  resistance.  When 
Colleges  arose  and  became  the  medium  and  in- 
strument of  University  action,  they  did  but  con- 
firm the  ascendency  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts;  and 
thus,  even  down  to  this  day,  in  those  acade- 
mical corporations  which  have  more  than  others 
retained  the  traces  of  their  medieval  origin, — I 
mean  the  Tni verities  of  Oxford  and  Canil)r'ulLr(\ 
—  wc  hear  little  of  Theology,  Medicine,  or  Law. 
and  almost  exclusively  of  Arte. 

Now,  considering  the  reasonable  association,  to 
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which  I  have  already  referred,  which  exists  in 
our  minds  between  Universities  and  the  three 
learned  professions,  here  is  a  phenomenon  which 
has  to  be  contemplated  for  its  own  sake  and  ac- 
counted for,  as  well  as  a  circumstance  enhancing 
the  significance  and  importance  of  the  act  in 
which  we  have  been  for  some  weeks  engaged; 
and  I  consider  that  I  shall  not  be  employing  our 
time  unprofitably,  if  I  am  able  to  suggest  any- 
thing which,  while  it  illustrates  the  fact,  is  able 
to  explain  the  difficulty. 

Here  I  must  go  back,  Gentlemen,  a  very  great 
way,  and  ask  you  to  review  the  course  of  Civili- 
zation since  the  beginning  of  history.  When  we 
survey  the  stream  of  human  affairs  for  the  last 
three  thousand  years,  we  find  it  to  run  thus : — At 
first  sight  there  is  so  much  fluctuation,  agitation, 
ebbing,  and  flowing,  that  we  may  despair  to  dis- 
cern any  law  in  its  movements,  taking  the  earth 
as  its  bed,  and  mankind  as  its  contents ;  but,  on 
looking  more  closely  and  attentively,  we  shall  dis- 
cern, in  spite  of  the  heterogeneous  materials  and 
the  various  histories  and  fortunes  which  are  found 
in  the  race  of  man  during  the  long  period  I  have 
mentioned,  a  certain  formation  amid  the  chaos, — 
one  and  one  only, — and  extending,  though  not 
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over  the  whole  earth,  yet  through  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  it.  Man  is  a  social  being, 
and  can  hardly  exist  without  society,  and  in 
matter  of  fact  societies  have  ever  existed  all  over 
the  habitable  earth.  The  greater  part  of  these 
associations  have  been  political  or  religious,  and 
have  been  comparatively  limited  in  extent,  and 
temporary.  They  have  been  formed  and  dis- 
solved by  the  force  of  accidents  or  by  inevitable 
circumstances;  and,  when  we  have  enumerated 
them  one  by  one,  we  have  made  of  them  all  that 
can  be  made.  But  there  is  one  remarkable  asso- 
ciation which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  philo- 
sopher, not  political  nor  religious,  or  at  least  only 
partially  and  not  essentially  such,  which  began  in 
the  earliest  times  and  grew  with  each  succeeding 
age,  till  it  reached  its  complete  development,  and 
then  continued  on,  vigorous  and  unwearied,  and 
which  still  remains  as  definite  and  as  firm  as  ever 
it  was.  Its  bond  18  a  common  civilization ;  and, 
though  there  arc  other  civilizations  in  the  world, 
M  tl.  >ther  BOcieties,  yet  this  civilization, 

•her  with  the  society  which  is  its  creation 
ind  it-  home,  is  bo  distinctive  and  luminous  in  its 
character,  s<>  imperial  in  its  extent,  so  imposing  in 
Iteration,  and  so  utterly  without  rival  upon  the 
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face  of  the  earth,  that  the  association  may  fitly  as- 
sume to  itself  the  title  of  "  Human  Society",  and 
its  civilization  the  abstract  term  "  Civilization". 

There  are  indeed  great  outlying  portions  of 
mankind,  which  are  not,  perhaps  never  have 
been,  included  in  this  Human  Society ;  still  they 
are  outlying  portions  and  nothing  else,  fragmen- 
tary, unsociable,  solitary,  and  unmeaning,  protest- 
ing and  revolting  against  the  grand  central  for- 
mation of  which  I  am  speaking,  but  not  uniting 
with  each  other  into  a  second  whole.  I  am  not 
denying  of  course  the  civilization  of  the  Chinese, 
for  instance,  though  it  be  not  our  civilization ;  but 
it  is  a  huge,  stationary,  unattractive,  morose  civi- 
lization. Nor  do  I  deny  a  civilization  to  the  Hin- 
doos, nor  to  the  ancient  Mexicans,  nor  to  the 
Saracens,  nor  (in  a  certain  sense)  to  the  Turks ; 
but  each  of  these  races  has  its  own  civilization,  as 
separate  from  one  another  as  from  ours.  I  do 
not  see  how  they  can  be  all  brought  under  one 
idea.  Each  stands  by  itself,  as  if  the  other  were 
not ;  each  is  local ;  many  of  them  are  temporary ; 
none  of  them  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
Society  and  the  Civilization  which  I  have  de- 
scribed as  alone  having  a  claim  to  those  names, 
and  on  which  I  am  going  to  dwell. 
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Gentlemen,  let  me  here  observe  that  I  am  not 
entering  upon  the  question  of  races,  or  upon  their 
history.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  ethnology. 
I  take  things  as  I  find  them  on  the  surface  of  his- 
tory, and  am  but  classing  phenomena.  Looking, 
then,  at  the  countries  which  surround  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  as  a  whole,  I  see  them  to  be,  from 
time  immemorial,  the  seat  of  an  association  of  in- 
tellect and  mind,  such  as  to  deserve  to  be  called 
the  Intellect  and  the  Mind  of  the  Human  Kind. 
Starting  and  advancing  from  certain  centres,  till 
their  respective  influences  intersect  and  conflict, 
and  then  at  length  intermingle  and  combine,  a 
common  Thought  has  been  generated,  and  a  com- 
mon Civilization  defined  and  established.  Egypt 
is  one  such  starting  point,  Syria  another,  Greece  a 
third,  Italy  a  fourth,  North  Africa  a  fifth.  As  time 
goes  on,  and  as  colonization  and  conquest  work 
their  changes,  we  see  a  great  association  of  na- 
tion.- formed,  of  which  the  Roman  empire  is  the 
maturity  and  the  most  intelligible  expression;  an 
association,  however,  not  political,  but  mental, 
!  on  the  same  intellectual  i<l<  as,  and  advanc- 
ing by  common  intellectual  methods.  And  this 
association  or  social  commonwealth,  with  what- 
erses,  changes,  and  momentary  disBolu- 
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tions,  continues  down  to  this  day;  not,  indeed, 
precisely  on  the  same  territory,  but  with  such 
only  partial  and  local  disturbances,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  with  so  combined  and  harmonious  a 
movement,  and  such  a  visible  continuity,  that  it 
would  be  utterly  unreasonable  to  deny  that  it  is 
throughout  all  that  interval  but  one  and  the 
same. 

In  its  earliest  age  it  included  far  more  of  the 
eastern  world  than  it  has  since;  in  these  later 
times  it  has  taken  into  its  compass  a  new  hemi- 
sphere ;  in  the  middle  ages  it  lost  Africa,  Egypt, 
and  Syria,  and  extended  itself  to  Germany,  Scan- 
dinavia, and  the  British  Isles.  At  one  time  its 
territory  was  flooded  by  strange  and  barbarous 
races,  but  the  existing  civilization  was  vigorous 
enough  to  vivify  what  threatened  to  stifle  it,  and 
to  assimilate  to  the  old  social  forms  what  came  to 
expel  them ;  and  thus  the  civilization  of  modem 
times  remains  what  it  was  of  old,  not  Chinese,  or 
Hindoo,  or  Mexican,  or  Saracenic,  or  of  any  new 
description  hitherto  unknown,  but  the  lineal  des- 
cendant, or  rather  the  continuation,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis, of  the  civilization  which  began  in  Pales- 
tine and  Greece. 

Considering,  then,  the  characteristics  of  this 
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great  civilized  Society,  which  I  have  already  in- 
sisted on,  I  think  it  has  a  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  representative  Society  and  Civilization  of 
the  human  race,  as  its  perfect  result  and  limit,  in 
fact; — those  portions  of  the  race  which  do  not 
coalesce  with  it  being  left  to  stand  by  themselves 
as  anomalies,  unaccountable  indeed,  but  for  that 
very  reason  not  interfering  with  what  on  the  con- 
trary has  been  turned  to  account  and  has  grown 
into  a  whole.  I  call  then  this  commonwealth 
preeminently  and  emphatically  Human  Society, 
and  its  intellect  the  Human  Mind,  and  its  deci- 
sions the  Sense  of  mankind,  and  its  disciplined 
and  cultivated  state  Civilization  in  the  abstract, 
and  the  territory  on  which  it  lies  the  orbis  terra- 
rum,  or  the  World.  For,  unless  the  illustration 
lie  fanciful,  the  object  which  I  am  contemplating 
ifl  like  the  impression  of  a  seal  upon  the  wax; 
which  rounds  off  and  gives  form  to  the  greater 
portion  of  the  soft  material,  and  presents  some- 
thing definite  to  the  eye,  and  preoccupies  the 
Inst  any  second  figure,  so  that  we  over- 
look and  leave  out  of  our  thoughts  the  jag 
outline  or  unmeaning  lumps  outside  of  it.  intent 
upon  the  harmonious  circle  which  tills  the  imagi- 
nation within 
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Now,  before  going  on  to  speak  of  the  educa- 
tion, and  the  standards  of  education,  which  the 
Civilized  World,  as  I  may  now  call  it,  has  en- 
joined and  requires,  I  wish  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion, Gentlemen,  to  the  circumstance  that  this 
same  orbis  terrarum,  which  has  been  the  seat  of 
Civilization,  has,  on  the  whole,  held  the  same  re- 
lation towards  that  supernatural  society  and  sys- 
tem which  our  Maker  has  given  us  directly  from 
Himself,  the  Christian  Polity.  The  natural  and 
vine  associations  are  not  indeed  exactly  coin- 
lent,  nor  ever  have  been.  As  the  territory  of 
ivilization  has  varied  with  itself  in  different 
ges,  while  on  the  whole  it  has  been  the  same, 
so,  in  like  manner,  Christianity  has  fallen  partly 
outside  Civilization,  and  Civilization  partly  out- 
side Christianity;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  two 
have  occupied  one  and  the  same  orbis  terrarum. 
Often  indeed  they  have  even  moved  pari  passu, 
and  at  all  times  there  has  been  found  the  most 
intimate  connexion  between  them.  Christianity 
waited  till  the  orbis  terrarum  attained  its  most 
perfect  form,  before  it  appeared ;  and  it  soon  coa- 
lesced, and  has  ever  since  cooperated,  and  often 
seemed  identical,  with  the  Civilization  which  is 
its  companion. 
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There  are  certain  analogies,  too,  which  hold 
between  Civilization  and  Christianity.  As  Civi- 
lization does  not  cover  the  whole  earth,  neither 
does  Christianity;  but  there  is  nothing  else  like 
the  one,  and  nothing  else  like  the  other.  Each  is 
the  only  thing  of  its  kind.  Again,  there  are,  as  I 
have  already  said,  large  outlying  portions  of  the 
world  in  a  certain  sense  cultivated  and  educated, 
which,  if  they  could  exist  together  in  one,  would 
go  far  to  constitute  a  second  orbis  terrarum,  the 
home  of  a  second  distinct  civilization ;  but  every 
one  of  these  is  civilized  on  its  own  principle  and 
idea,  or  at  least  they  are  separated  from  each 
other,  and  have  not  run  together,  while  the  Civi- 
lization and  Society  which  I  have  been  describ- 
ing, is  one  organized  whole.  And,  in  like  man- 
ner, Christianity  coalesces  into  one  vast  body, 
based  upon  common  ideas;  yet  there  are  large 
outlying  organizations  of  religion  independent  of 
etch  other  and  of  it.  Moreover,  Christianity,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  parallel  instance  of  Civilization, 
continues  po  in  the  world  without  interruption 
from  tin*  date  of  Its  rise,  while  other  religious 
bodi  ;l.  and  isolated,  are  rifling  and 

Hilling,  or  are  helplessly  stationary,   from   ag" 
on  all  sides  of  it 
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There  is  another  remarkable  analogy  between 
Christianity  and  Civilization,  and  the  mention  of 
it  will  introduce  my  proper  subject,  to  which 
what  I  have  hitherto  said  is  merely  a  preparation. 
We  know  that  Christianity  is  built  upon  definite 
ideas,  principles,  doctrines,  and  writings,  which 
were  given  at  the  time  of  its  first  introduction, 
and  have  never  been  superseded,  and  admit  of  no 
addition.  I  am  not  going  to  parallel  anything 
which  is  the  work  of  man,  and  in  the  natural 
order,  with  what  is  from  heaven,  and  in  conse- 
quence infallible,  and  irreversible,  and  obliga- 
tory; but  still,  after  making  this  reserve,  lest  I 
should  possibly  be  misunderstood,  I  would  re- 
mark that,  in  matter  of  fact,  looking  at  the  state 
of  the  case  historically,  Civilization  has  its  com- 
mon principles,  and  views,  and  teaching,  and 
especially  its  books,  which  have  more  or  less 
been  given  from  the  earliest  times,  and  are,  in 
fact,  in  equal  esteem  and  respect,  in  equal  use 
now,  as  they  were  when  they  were  received  in 
the  beginning.  In  a  word,  the  Classics,  and  the 
subjects  of  thought  and  the  studies  to  which  they 
give  rise,  or,  to  use  the  term  most  to  our  present 
purpose,  the  Arts,  have  ever,  on  the  whole,  been 
the  instruments  of  education  which  the  civilized 
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orbis  terrarum  lias  adopted;  just  as  inspired 
works,  and  the  lives  of  saints,  and  the  articles  of 
faith,  and  the  catechism,  have  been  the  instru- 
ment of  education  in  the  case  of  Christianity. 
And  this  consideration,  you  see,  Gentlemen  (to 
drop  down  at  once  upon  the  subject  proper  to  the 
occasion  which  has  brought  us  together),  invests 
the  opening  of  the  School  in  Arts  with  a  solem- 
nity and  moment  of  a  peculiar  kind,  for  we  are  but 
reiterating  an  old  tradition,  and  carrying  on  those 
august  methods  of  enlarging  the  mind,  and  culti- 
vating the  intellect,  and  refining  the  feelings,  In 
which  the  process  of  Civilization  has  ever  con- 
sisted. 

In  the  country  which  has  been  the  fountain- 
head  of  intellectual  gifts,  in  the  the  age  which 
preceded  or  introduced  the  first  formations  of  Hu- 
man Society,  in  an  era  scarcely  historical,  we  may 
dimly  discern  an  almost  mythical  personage,  who, 
putting  out  of  consideration  the  actors  in  Old 

ment  history,  may  be  called  the  first  Apos- 
tle of  Civilization.      Like  an  Apostle  in  another 
Older  of  things,  he  was  poor  and  a  wanderer,  and 
feeble  in  the  flesh,  though  he  was  to  do  such  gj 
things,  and  to  live  is  the  mouths  of  a  hundred 

rations  and  a  thousand  tribes.     A  blind  old 
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man,  whose  wanderings  were  such,  that  when  he 
became  famous,  his  birth-place  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained : — 

"  Seven  famous  towns  contend  for  Homer  dead, 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread". 

Yet  he  had  a  name  in  his  day ;  and,  little  gues- 
sing in  what  vast  measures  his  wish  would  be 
answered,  he  supplicated,  with  a  tender  human 
feeling,  as  he  wandered  over  the  islands  of  the 
iEgean  and  the  Asian  coasts,  that  those  who  had 
known  and  loved  him,  would  cherish  his  memory 
when  he  was  absent.  Unlike  the  proud  boast  of 
the  Roman  poet,  if  he  spoke  it  in  earnest,  "  Ex- 
egi  monumentum  sere  perennius",  he  did  but  in- 
dulge the  hope,  that  one,  whose  coming  had  been 
expected  with  pleasure,  might  excite  regret  when 
he  went  away,  and  be  rewarded  by  the  sympathy 
and  praise  of  his  friends  even  in  the  presence  of 
other  minstrels.  A  set  of  verses  remains,  which 
is  ascribed  to  him,  in  which  he  addresses  the  De- 
lian  women  in  the  tone  of  feeling  which  I  have 
described.  "  Farewell  to  you  all",  he  says,  "  and 
remember  me  in  time  to  come,  and  when  any  one 
of  men  on  earth,  a  stranger  from  far,  shall  inquire 
of  you,  O  maidens,  who  is  the  sweetest  of  min- 
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strels  here  about,  and  in  whom  do  you  most  de- 
light ?  then  make  answer  modestly,  It  is  a  blind 
man,  and  he  lives  in  steep  Chios". 

The  great  poet  remained  unknown  for  some 
centuries, — that  is,  unknown  to  what  we  call  fame. 
His  verses  were  cherished  by  his  countrymen, 
they  might  be  the  secret  delight  of  thousands, 
but  they  were  not  collected  into  a  volume,  nor 
viewed  as  a  whole,  nor  made  a  subject  of  criti- 
cism. At  length  an  Athenian  Prince  took  upon 
him  the  task  of  gathering  together  the  scattered 
fragments  of  a  genius  which  had  not  aspired  to 
immortality,  of  reducing  them  to  writing,  and  of 
fitting  them  to  be  the  text  book  of  ancient  edu- 
cation. Henceforth  the  vagrant  ballad-singer,  as 
he  might  be  thought,  was  submitted,  to  his  sur- 
prise, to  a  sort  of  literary  canonization,  and  was 
invested  with  the  office  of  forming  the  young 
mind  of  Greece  to  noble  thoughts  and  bold  d< 
To  be  read  in  Homer,  soon  became  the  educa- 
tion of  a  gentleman;  and  a  rule,  recognized  in 
her  i  remained  as  a  tradition  even  in  the 

times  of  her  degradation.  Kenophon  introduces 
to  n<  a  youth  who  knew  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
by  ln-art;  Die  witnosooa  that  they  were  some  of 

the  first  books   put  into  the  hands  oi*  boys:    and 
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Horace  decided  that  they  taught  the  science  of 
life  better  than  Stoic  or  Academic.  Alexander 
the  Great  nourished  his  imagination  by  the 
scenes  of  the  Iliad.  As  time  went  on,  other 
poets  were  associated  with  Homer  in  the  work  of 
education,  such  as  Hesiod  and  the  Tragedians. 
The  majestic  lessons  concerning  duty  and  reli- 
gion, justice  and  providence,  which  occur  in  JEs- 
chylus  and  Sophocles,  belong  to  a  higher  school 
than  that  of  Homer ;  and  the  verses  of  Euripides, 
even  in  his  lifetime,  were  so  farniliar  to  Athenian 
lips  and  so  dear  to  foreign  ears,  that,  as  is  re- 
ported, the  captives  of  Syracuse  gained  their 
freedom  at  the  price  of  reciting  them  to  their 
conquerors. 

Such  poetry  may  be  considered  oratory  also, 
since  it  has  so  great  a  power  of  persuasion ;  and 
the  alliance  between  these  two  gifts  had]  existed 
from  the  time  that  the  verses  of  Orpheus  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  fable,  made  woods  and  streams 
and  wild  animals,  to  follow  him  about.  Soon, 
however,  Oratory  became  the  subject  of  a  sepa- 
rate art,  which  was  called  Rhetoric,  and  of  which 
the  Sophists  were  the  chief  masters.  Moreover, 
as  Rhetoric  was  especially  political  in  its  nature, 
it  presupposed  or  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
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History ;  and  thus  the  pages  of  Thucydides  be- 
came one  of  the  special  studies  by  which  Demos- 
thenes rose  to  be  the  first  orator  of  Greece. 

But  it  is  needless  to  trace  out  further  the  for- 
mation of  the  course  of  liberal  education;  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  given  some  specimens  in  illus- 
tration of  it.  The  studies,  which  it  was  found  to 
involve,  were  four  principal  ones,  Grammar,  Rhe- 
toric, Logic,  and  Mathematics ;  and  the  science  of 
Mathematics,  again,  was  divided  into  four,  Geo- 
metry, Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  and  Music ;  mak- 
ing in  all  seven,  which  are  known  by  the  name 
of  the  seven  liberal  Arts.  And  thus  a  definite 
school  of  intellect  was  formed,  founded  on  ideas 
and  methods  of  a  distinctive  character,  and  (as  we 
may  say)  of  the  highest  and  truest  character,  as 
&r  as  they  went,  and  which  gradually  associated 
in  one,  and  assimilated,  and  took  possession  of, 
that  multitude  of  nations  which  I  have  considered 
to  represent  mankind,  and  to  possess  the  orbit 

rum. 
When  we  pass  from  Greece  to  Rome,  we  are 
met   with  the  common  remark,  that  Rome  pro- 

d  little  that  was  original,  but  borrowed  from 
Ii   ie  true;  Terence'  copied  from  Rie- 
aander,  Virgil  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Ti 
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critus ;  and  Cicero  professed  merely  to  reproduce 
the  philosophy  of  Greece.  But,  granting  its  truth 
ever  so  far,  I  do  but  take  it  as  a  proof  of  the  sort 
of  instinct  which  has  guided  the  course  of  Civili- 
zation. The  world  was  to  have  certain  intellec- 
tual teachers,  and  no  others;  Homer  and  Aris- 
totle, with  the  poets  and  philosophers  who  circle 
round  them,  were  to  be  the  schoolmasters  of  all 
generations,  and  therefore  the  Latins,  falling  into 
the  law  on  which  the  world's  education  was  to  be 
carried  on,  so  added  to  the  classical  library,  as 
not  to  reverse  or  interfere  with  what  had  already 
been  determined.  And  there  was  the  more  mean- 
ing in  this  arrangement,  when  it  is  considered 
that  Greek  was  to  be  forgotten  during  many  cen- 
turies, and  the  tradition  of  intellectual  training  to 
be  conveyed  through  Latin ;  for  thus  the  world 
was  secured  against  the  consequences  of  a  loss 
which  would  have  changed  the  character  of  its 
civilization.  I  think  it  very  remarkable,  too, 
how  soon  the  Latin  writers  became  text  books 
in  the  boys'  schools.  Even  to  this  day  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton  are  not  studied  in  our  course  of 
education ;  but  the  poems  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
as  those  of  Homer  and  the  Greek  authors  in 
an  earlier  age,  were  in  schoolboys'  satchels  not 
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much  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  they  were 
written. 

I  need  not  go  on  to  show  at  length  that  they  have 
preserved  their  place  in  the  system  of  education  in 
the  orbis  terrarum,  and  the  Greek  writers  with 
them  or  through  them,  down  to  this  day.  The 
induction  of  centuries  has  often  been  drawn  out. 
Even  in  the  lowest  state  of  learning  the  tradition 
was  kept  up.  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  whose  era,  not 
to  say  whose  influence,  is  often  considered  espe- 
cially unfavourable  to  the  old  literature,  was  him- 
self well  versed  in  it,  encouraged  purity  of  Lati- 
nity  in  his  court,  and  is  said  by  the  contemporary 
historian  of  his  life  to  have  supported  the  hall  of 
the  Apostolic  See  upon  the  columns  of  the  Be 
liberal  Arts.  In  the  ninth  century,  when  the 
dark  age  was  close  at  hand,  we  still  hear  of  the 
cultivation,  with  whatever  success  (according  of 
course  to  the  opportunities  of  the  times,  but  I  am 
speaking  of  the  nature  of  the  studies,  not  of  the 
proficiency  of  the  students),  the  cultivation  of 
Music,  Dialectics,  Rhetoric,  Grammar,  Mathema- 
onomy,  Physics,  and  Geometry;  of  the 
supremacy  of  Horace  in  the  Bchools,  "and  the 
Virgil,  Sallust,  and  Statins".  In  the  thir- 
h  or  following  centuries,  of  a  Virgil,  Lucian, 
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Statius,  Ovid,  Livy,  Sallust,  Cicero,  and  Quin- 
tilian" ;  and  after  the  revival  of  literature  in  the 
commencement  of  the  modern  era,  we  find  St. 
Carlo  Borromeo  enjoining  the  use  of  works  of 
Cicero,  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Horace.* 

I  thus  rapidly  glance  at  the  series  of  informa- 
tions which  history  gives  us  on  the  subject, 
merely  with  a  view  of  recalling  to  your  memory, 
Gentlemen,  and  impressing  upon  you  the  fact, 
that  the  literature  of  Greece,  continued  into,  and 
enriched  by,  the  literature  of  Rome,  together  with 
the  sciences  which  it  involves,  has  been  the  in- 
strument of  education,  and  the  food  of  civiliza- 
tion, from  the  first  times  of  the  world  down  to 
this  day ; — and  now  we  are  in  a  condition  to  ex- 
plain the  difficulty  which  at  first  sight  arises  on 
this  point,  as  I  noticed  when  I  began,  when  we 
turn  to  consider  the  studies  proper  to  a  Uni- 
versity. That  difficulty  consisted  in  the  noto- 
rious fact,  that,  Universities  introduced  certain 
new  sciences  into  the  course  of  education,  which 
threw  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts  into  the  shade. 
Philosophy,  Scholastic  Theology,  Law,  and  Me- 


*  Vid.  the  treatises  of  P.  Daniel  and  Mgr.  Landriot,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Atlantis,  No.  III. 
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dicine,  it  is  true,  were  special  studies  of  the  middle 
age,  and  were  developed  by  means  of  Universi- 
ties ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  these  sci- 
ences were  ever  intended  to  supersede  that  more 
real  and  proper  cultivation  of  the  mind  which  is 
effected  by  the  study  of  the  liberal  Arts;  and, 
when  certain  of  these  sciences  went  out  of  their 
province  and  did  attempt  to  prejudice  the  tradi- 
tional course  of  education,  the  encroachment  was 
in  matter  of  fact  resisted.  There  were  those  in 
that  age,  as  John  of  Salisbury,  who  vigorously 
protested  against  the  extravagances  and  usurpa- 
tions wlrich  ever  attend  the  introduction  of  any 
great  good  whatever,  and  which  attended  the  rise 
of  the  peculiar  sciences  of  which  Universities  were 
the  seat ;  and,  though  there  were  times  when  the 
old  traditions  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  failing, 
somehow  it  has  happened  that  they  have  never 
failed;  for  the  instinct  of  Civilization  and  the? 
common  sense  of  Society  prevailed,  and  the  dan- 
ger passed  away,  and  the  studies  which  Beemed 
to  be  going  out  gained  their  ancient  place,  and 
acknowledged,  as  before,  to  be  the  best  In- 
Itrumentfl  of  mental  cultivation,  and  the  best  gua- 
rantees for  intellectual  pro<_r 

And  this  experience  of  the  past  we  may  apply 
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to  the  circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
at  present ;  for,  as  there  was  a  movement  against 
the  Classics  in  the  middle  age,  so  has  there  been 
now.  The  truth  of  the  Baconian  method  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created,  and  its  inesti- 
mable services  and  inexhaustible  applications  in 
the  matters  of  our  material  well-being,  have  daz- 
zled the  imaginations  of  men,  somewhat  in  the 
same  way  as  certain  new  sciences  carried  them 
away  in  the  age  of  Abelard ;  and  since  that  me- 
thod does  such  wonders  in  its  own  province,  it  is 
not  unfrequently  supposed  that  it  can  do  as  much 
in  any  other  province  also.  Now,  Bacon  himself 
never  would  have  so  argued ;  he  would  not  have 
needed  to  be  reminded  that  to  advance  the  useful 
arts  is  one  thing,  and  to  cultivate  the  mind  an- 
other. The  simple  question  to  be  considered  is, 
how  best  to  strengthen,  refine,  and  enrich  the  in- 
tellectual powers ;  the  perusal  of  the  poets,  histo- 
rians, and  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  will 
accomplish  this  purpose,  as  long  experience  has 
shown;  but  that  the  study  of  the  experimental 
sciences  will  do  the  like,  is  proved  to  us  as  yet  by 
no  experience  whatever. 

Far  indeed  am  I  from  denying  the  fascinating 
influence  on   the  student,  as  well  as  the  prac- 
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tical  benefit  to  the  world  at  large,  of  the  sciences 
of  Chemistry,  Electricity,  and  Geology ;  but  the 
question  is  not  what  department  of  study  contains 
the  more  wonderful  facts,  or  promises  the  more 
brilliant  discoveries,  and  which  is  in  the  higher 
and  which  in  an  inferior  rank ;  but  simply  which 
out  of  all  provides  the  most  robust  and  invigo- 
rating discipline  for  the  unformed  mind.  And  I 
conceive  it  is  as  little  disrespectful  to  Lord  Bacon 
to  prefer  the  Classics  in  this  point  of  view  to  the 
sciences  which  have  grown  out  of  his  philosophy, 
as  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  St.  Thomas  in 
the  middle  ages  to  have  hindered  the  study  of 
the  Summa  from  doing  prejudice  to  the  Faculty 
of  Arts.  Accordingly,  I  anticipate,  that,  as  in  the 
middle  ages  both  the  teaching  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  University  remained  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  in  spite  of  the  genius  which  created 
or  illustrated  Theology  and  Law,  so  now  too, 
whatever  be  the  splendour  of  the  modern  philo- 
sophy, the  marvellousness  of  its  disclosures,  the 
utility  of  its  acquisitions,  and  the  talent  of  itfl 
-:ill  it  will  not  avail  i n  the  event  to  de- 
trude classical  literature  and  the  Btudies  connec- 
ted with  it.  from  the  place  they  hare  held  in  all 

ages  in  the  o£  education, 
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Such,  then,  is  the  course  of  reflection  obviously 
suggested  by  the  act  in  which  we  have  been 
lately  engaged,  and  which  we  are  now  celebrat- 
ing. In  the  nineteenth  century,  in  a  country 
which  looks  out  upon  a  new  world,  and  antici- 
pates a  coming  age,  we  have  been  engaged  in 
opening  the  Schools  dedicated  to  the  studies  of 
polite  literature  and  liberal  science,  or  what  are 
called  the  Arts,  as  a  first  step  towards  the  estab- 
lishment on  Catholic  ground  of  a  Catholic  Univer- 
sity. And  while  we  thus  recur  to  Greece  and 
Athens  with  pleasure  and  affection,  and  recog- 
nize in  that  famous  land  the  source  and  the  school 
of  intellectual  culture,  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  we  forgot  to  look  further  south  also,  and  there 
to  bow  before  a  more  glorious  luminary,  and  a 
more  sacred  oracle  of  truth,  and  the  source  of 
another  sort  of  knowledge,  high  and  supernatu- 
ral, which  is  seated  in  Palestine.  Jerusalem  is  the 
fountain-head  of  religious  knowledge,  as  Athens 
is  of  secular.  In  the  ancient  world,  we  see  two 
centres  of  illumination,  acting  independently  of 
each -other,  each  with  its  own  movement,  and  at 
first  apparently  without  any  promise  of  conver- 
gence. Greek  civilization  spreads  over  the  East 
conquering  in  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and 
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when  carried  captive  into  the  "West  subdues  the 
conquerors  who  brought  it  thither.  Religion,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  driven  from  its  own  aboriginal 
home  to  the  North  and  West  by  reason  of  the  sins 
of  the  people  who  were  in  charge  of  it,  in  a  long 
course  of  judgments  and  plagues  and  persecu- 
tions. Each  by  itself  pursues  its  career  and  fulfils 
its  mission ;  neither  of  them  recognizes,  nor  is 
recognized  by  the  other.  At  length  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  is  rooted  up  by  the  armies  of  Titus, 
and  the  effete  schools  of  Athens  are  stifled  by 
the  edict  of  Justinian.  So  end  the  ancient 
Voices  of  religion  and  learning;  but  they  are 
silenced,  only  to  revive  more  gloriously  and  per- 
fectly elsewhere.  Hitherto  they  came  from  sepa- 
rate sources,  and  performed  separate  works.  Each 
leaves  an  heir  and  successor  in  the  West,  and  that 
heir  and  successor  is.  one  and  the  same.  The 
grace  stored  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  gifts  which 
radiate  from  Athens,  are  made  over  and  concen- 
trated in  Rome.  This  is  true  as  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. Rome  has  inherited  botli  -acred  and  pro- 
fane learning;  >li«-lias  perpetuated  and  dispensed 
the  traditions  of  Moses  and  David  in  the  super* 
natural  order,  and  of  Homer  and  Aristotle  in  the 
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natural.  To  separate  those  distinct  teachings, 
human  and  divine,  which  meet  in  Rome,  is  to 
retrograde ;  it  is  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  Temple, 
and  to  plant  anew  the  groves  of  Academus. 

On  this  large  subject,  however,  on  which  I 
might  say  much,  time  does  not  allow  me  to  enter. 
To  show  how  sacred  learning  and  profane  are 
dependent  on  each  other,  correlative  and  mutu- 
ally complementary,  how  faith  operates  by  means 
of  reason,  and  reason  is  directed  and  corrected 
by  faith,  is  really  the  subject  of  a  distinct  lec- 
ture. I  would  conclude,  then,  with  merely  con- 
gratulating you,  Gentlemen,  on  the  great  under- 
taking which  we  have  so  auspiciously  com- 
menced. Whatever  be  its  fortunes,  whatever  its 
difficulties,  whatever  its  delays,  I  cannot  doubt 
at  all  that  the  encouragement  which  it  has  already 
received,  and  the  measure  of  success  which  it  has 
been  allotted,  are  but  a  presage  and  an  anticipa- 
tion of  a  gradual  advance  towards  its  completion, 
in  such  times  and  such  manner  as  Providence  shall 
appoint.  For  myself,  I  have  never  had  any  mis- 
giving about  it,  because  I  had  never  known  any- 
thing of  it  before  the  time  when  the  Holy  See 
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had  definitely  decided  upon  its  prosecution.  It 
is  my  happiness  to  have  no  cognizance  of  the 
anxieties  and  perplexities  of  venerable  and  holy 
prelates,  or  the  discussions  of  experienced  and 
prudent  men,  which  preceded  its  definitive  re- 
cognition on  the  part  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority.  It  is  my  happiness  to  have  no  expe- 
rience of  the  time  when  good  Catholics  despaired 
of  its  success,  distrusted  its  expediency,  or  even 
felt  an  obligation  to  oppose  it.  It  has  been  my 
happiness,  that  I  have  never  been  in  contro- 
versy with  persons  in  this  country  external  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  nor  have  been  forced  into  any 
direct  collision  with  institutions  or  measures, 
which  rest  on  a  foundation  hostile  to  Catholicism. 
No  one  can  suspect  me  of  any  disrespect  towards 
those,  whose  principles  or  whose  policy  I  disap- 
prove; nor  am  I  conscious  of  any  other  aim  than 
that  of  working  in  my  own  place,  without  going 
out  of  my  way  to  offend  others.  If  1  have  taken 
part  in  the  undertaking  which  lias  now  brought 
us  together,  it  has  been  because  I  believed  it  was 
a  great  work,  great  in  it<  conception,  great  in  its 
promise,  and  great  in  the  authority  from  which 
it  proceeds.     I  ielt   it   to  be  so  great,   that  I  did 
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not  dare  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  refusing  to 
take  part  in  it. 

How  far  indeed,  and  how  long,  I  am  to  be 
connected  with  it,  is  another  matter  altogether. 
It  is  enough  for  one  man  to  lay  only  one  stone  of 
so  noble  and  grand  an  edifice  ;  it  is  enough, 
more  than  enough  for  me,  if  I  do  so  much  as 
merely  begin  what  others  may  more  hopefully 
continue.  One  only  among  the  sons  of  men  has 
carried  out  a  perfect  work,  and  satisfied  and  ex- 
hausted the  mission  on  which  He  came.  One 
alone  has  with  his  last  breath  said  "  Consumma- 
tum  est".  But  all  who  set  about  their  duties  in 
faith  and  hope  and  love,  with  a  resolute  heart  and 
a  devoted  will,  are  able,  weak  though  they  be, 
to  do  what,  though  incomplete,  is  imperishable. 
Even  their  failures  become  successes,  as  being 
necessary  steps  in  a  course,  and  as  terms  (so  to 
say)  in  a  long  series,  which  will  at  length  fulfil 
the  object  which  they  propose.  And  they  will 
unite  themselves  in  spirit,  in  their  humble  degree, 
with  those  real  heroes  of  Holy  Writ  and  ecclesi- 
astical history,  Moses,  Elias,  and  David,  Basil, 
Athanasius,  and  Chrysostom,  Gregory  the  Se- 
venth,  St.  Thomas    of  Canterbury,    and   many 
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others,  who  did  most  when  they  fancied  them- 
selves least  prosperous,  and  died  without  being 
permitted  to  see  the  fruit  of  their  labours. 

"  One  only,  of  God's  messengers  to  man, 
Finished  the  work  of  grace  which  He  began. 
E'en  Moses  wearied  upon  Nebo's  height, 

Tho'  loth  to  quit  the  fight 
With  the  doomed  foe,  and  leave  the  sunbright  land 
For  Josue's  armed  hand. 

"  And  David  wrought  in  turn  a  strenuous  part, 
Zeal  for  God's  house  consuming  him  in  heart ; 
But  yet  he  might  not  build, — but  only  bring 

Gifts  for  the  eternal  King ; 
And  these  another  reared,  his  peaceful  son, 

Till  the  full  work  was  done. 

"  List,  Christian  warrior,  thou  whose  soul  is  fain 
To  loose  thy  Mother  from  her  present  chain ; 
Christ  will  avenge  His  Bride ;  yea,  even  now, 

Begins  the  work,  and  thou 
Must  spend  in  it  thy  strength,  yet,  ere  He  save, 

Thy  lot  shall  be  the  grave. 


II. 

LITERATURE. 
A    LECTURE. 

Wishing  to  address  you,  Gentlemen,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  Session,  I  tried  to  find  a 
subject  for  discussion,  which  might  be  at  once 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  yet  neither  too  large  for 
your  time,  nor  too  minute  or  abstruse  for  your  at- 
tention. I  think  I  see  one  for  my  purpose  in  the 
very  title  of  your  Faculty.  It  is  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  and  Letters.  Now  the  question  may 
arise  as  to  what  is  meant  by  "  Philosophy",  and 
what  is  meant  by  "  Letters".  As  to  the  other 
Faculties,  the  subject-matter  which  they  profess 
is  intelligible,  as  soon  as  named,  and  beyond  all 
dispute.  We  know  what  Science  is,  what  Medi- 
cine, what  Law,  and  what  Theology;  but  we 
have  not  so  much  ease  in  determining  what  is 
meant  by  Philosophy  and  Letters.  Each  depart- 
ment of  that  twofold  province  needs  explanation : 
it  will  be  sufficient,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  to 
nvestigate  one  of  them.  Accordingly  I  shall 
select  for  remark  the  latter  of  the  two,  and  at- 
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tempt  to  determine  what  we  are  to  understand 
by  Letters  or  Literature,  in  what  Literature  con- 
sists,   and  how  it  stands  relatively  to   Sci 
We  speak,  for  instance,  of  ancient  and  modern 
literature,  the  literature  of  the  day,  sacred  lite- 
rature, light  literature;  and  our  lectures  in  this 
place  are  devoted  to  classical  literature  and  En- 
glish literature.      Are  Letters  then  synonymous 
with  books  ?     This  cannot  be,  or  they  would  in- 
clude in  their  range  Philosophy,   Law,   and  in 
short,  the  teaching  of  all  the  other  Faculties. 
Far  from  confusing  these   various   studies,    we 
view  the  works  of  Plato  or  Cicero  sometim 
philosophy,  sometimes  as  literature ;  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  would  ever  be  tempted  to  s] 
of  Euclid  as  literature,   or  of  Matthias's  Greek 
Grammar.     Is  then  literature  synonymous  with 
composition?  with  books  written  with  an  a 
tion  to  style?  is  literature  fine  writing?  aga 
it  studied  and  artificial  writing? 

There  are  excellent  persons  who  seem  to  a 
this  last  account  of  Literature,  as  their  own  idea 
of  it.     They  depreciate  it,  as  if  it  were  the  i 
of  a  mere  art  or  trick  of  words.     Professedly  in- 
deed, they  are  aiming  at  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics,   but  their   argument   lias   quite 
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force  against  all  literature  as  against  any.  I  think 
I  shall  be  best  able  to  bring  out  what  I  have  to 
say  on  the  subject,  by  examining  the  statements 
which  they  make  in  defence  of  their  own  view 
of  it.  They  contend  then,  1.  that  fine  writing, 
as  exemplified  in  the  Classics,  is  mainly  a  matter 
of  conceits,  fancies,  and  prettinesses,  decked  out 
in  fine  words;  2.  that  this  is  the  proof  of  it, 
that  the  classics  will  not  bear  translating ; — and 
this  is  why  I  have  said  that  the  real  attack  is 
upon  literature  altogether,  not  the  classical  only ; 
for,  to  speak  generally,  all  literature,  modern  as 
well  as  ancient,  lies  under  this  disadvantage. 
This,  however,  they  will  not  allow;  for  they 
maintain,  3.  that  Holy  Scripture  presents  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  secular  on  this  very  point, 
in  that  Scripture  does  easily  admit  of  translation, 
though  it  is  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  of 
all  writings. 

Now  I  will  begin  by  stating  these  three  posi- 
Kons  in  the  words  of  a  writer,  who  is  cited  by  the 
estimable  Catholics  in  question,  as  a -witness,  or 
rather  as  an  advocate,  in  their  behalf,  though  he 
is  far  from  being  able  to  challenge  the  respect 
which  is  inspired  by  themselves. 

"  There  are  two  sorts  of  eloquence",  savs  this 
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writer,  "  the  one  indeed  scarce  deserves  the 
name  of  it,  which  consists  chiefly  in  laboured 
and  polished  periods,  an  over-curious  and  arti- 
ficial arrangement  of  figures,  tinselled  over  with 
a  gaudy  embellishment  of  words,  which  glitter^ 
but  convey  little  or  no  light  to  the  understanding. 
This  kind  of  writing  is  for  the  most  part  much 
affected  and  admired  by  the  people  of  weak 
judgment  and  vicious  taste ;  but  it  is  a  piece  of 
affectation  and  formality  the  sacred  writers  are 
utter  strangers  to.  It  is  a  vain  and  boyish  elo- 
quence; and,  as  it  has  always  been  esteemed 
below  the  great  geniuses  of  all  ages,  so  much 
more  so,  with  respect  to  those  writers  who  were 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and 
therefore  wrote  with  that  force  and  majesty  with 
which  never  man  writ.  The  other  sort  of  elo- 
quence is  quite  the  reverse  to  this,  and  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  true  characteristic  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  where  the  excellence  does 
not  arise  from  a  laboured  and  far-fetched  elo- 
cution, but  from  a  surprising  mixture  of  sim- 
plicity and  majesty,  which  is  a  double  character, 
so  difficult  to  be  united,  that  it  is  seldom  to  be 
met  with  in  compositions  merely  human.  We  see 
nothing  in  Holy  Writ  of  ail'ectation  and  >u})cilluoii3 
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ornament  .  .  .  Now,  it  is  observable  that  the  most 
excellent  profane  authors,  whether  Greek  or 
Latin,  lose  most  of  their  graces  whenever  we  find 
them  literally  translated.  Homer's  famed  repre- 
sentation of  Jupiter — his  cried-up  description  of  a 
tempest,  his  relation  of  Neptune's  shaking  the 
earth  and  opening  it  to  its  centre,  his  description 
of  Pallas's  horses,  with  numbers  of  other  long- 
since  admired  passages,  flag,  and  ahnost  vanish 
away,  in  the  vulgar  Latin  translation. 

"  Let  any  one  but  take  the  pains  to  read  the 
common  Latin  interpretations  of  Virgil,  Theo- 
critus, or  even  of  Pindar,  and  one  may  venture 
to  affirm,  he  will  be  able  to  trace  out  but  few  re- 
mains of  the  graces  which  charmed  him  so  much 
in  the  original.  The  natural  conclusion  from 
hence  is,  that  in  the  classical  authors,  the  ex- 
pression, the  sweetness  of  the  numbers,  occasioned 
by  a  musical  placing  of  words,  constitute  a  great 
part  of  their  beauties;  whereas  in  the  sacred 
writings,  they  consist  more  in  the  greatness  of 
the  tilings  themselves,  than  in  the  words  and  ex- 
pressions. The  ideas  and  conceptions  are  so  great 
and  lofty  in  their  own  nature,  that  they  neces- 
sarily appear  magnificent  in  the  most  artless  dress. 
Look  but  into  the  Bible,  and  we  see  them  shine 
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through  the  most  simple  and  literal  translations. 
That  glorious  description  which  Moses  gives  of 
the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which 
Longinus  .  .  .  was  so  greatly  taken  with,  has  not 
lost  the  least  whit  of  its  intrinsic  worth,  and 
though  it  has  undergone  so  many  translations, 
yet  triumphs  over  all,  and  breaks  forth  with  as 
much  force  and  vehemence  as  in  the  original.  .  .  . 
In  the  history  of  Joseph,  where  Joseph  makes  him- 
self known,  and  weeps  aloud  upon  the  neck  of 
his  dear  brother  Benjamin,  that  all  the  house  of 
Pharaoh  heard  him,  at  that  instant  none  of  his 
brethren  are  introduced  as  uttering  aught,  either 
to  express  their  present  joy  or  palliate  their  for- 
mer injuries  to  him.  On  all  sides,  there  im- 
mediately ensues  a  deep  and  solemn  silence ;  a 
silence  infinitely  more  eloquent  and  expressive 
than  anything  else  could  have  been  substituted 
in  its  place.  Had  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Livy, 
or  any  of  the  celebrated  classical  historians,  been 
employed  in  writing  this  history,  when  they 
te  to  this  point,  they  would  doubtless  have 
exhausted  all  their  fund  of  eloquence  in  furnish- 
ing Joseph's  brethren  with  laboured  and  studied 
harangues,  which,  however  fine  they  might  have 
been    in    themselves,     would     nevertheless    have 
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been  unnatural,  and  altogether  improper  on  the 
occasion".* 

This  is  eloquently  written,  but  it  contains,  I 
consider,  a  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood,  which 
it  will  be  my  business  to  discriminate  from  each 
other.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  the  unapproach- 
able grandeur  and  simplicity  of  Holy  Scripture ; 
but  I  shall  maintain  that  the  classics  are,  as  hu- 
man compositions,  simple  and  majestic  and  natu- 
ral too.  I  grant  that  Scripture  is  concerned  in 
things,  but  I  will  not  grant  that  classical  litera- 
ture is  simply  concerned  with  words.  I  grant 
that  human  literature  is  often  elaborate,  but  I 
will  maintain  that  elaborate  composition  is  not 
unknown  to  the  writers  of  Scripture.  I  grant  that 
human  literature  cannot  easily  be  translated  out 
of  the  particular  language  to  which  it  belongs ; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  the  rule  that  Scripture  can 
easily  be  translated  either; — and  now  I  address 
myself  to  my  task : — 

Here  then,  in  the  first  place,  I  observe,  Gentle- 
men, that,  Literature,  from  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  implies  writing,  not  speaking;  this,  how- 

*  Steme,  Sermon  xlii. 
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ever,  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  copious- 
ness, variety,  and  public  circulation  of  the  matters 
of  which  it  consists.  What  is  spoken  cannot  out- 
run the  range  of  the  speakers  voice,  and  perishes 
in  the  uttering.  When  words  are  in  demand 
to  express  a  long  course  of  thought,  when  they 
have  to  be  conveyed  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  or 
perpetuated  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  they  must 
be  written  down,  that  is,  reduced  to  the  shape 
of  literature ;  still,  properly  speaking,  the  terms, 
by  which  we  denote  this  characteristic  gift  of 
man,  belong  to  its  exhibition  by  means  of  the 
voice,  not  of  handwriting.  It  addresses  itself, 
in  its  primary  idea,  to  the  ear,  not  to  the  eye. 
We  call  it  the  power  of  speech,  we  call  it  lan- 
guage, that  is,  the  use  of  the  tongue ;  and,  even 
when  we  write,  we  still  keep  in  mind  what  was 
its  original  instrument,  for  we  use  freely  such 
terms  in  our  books  as  saying,  speaking,  telling, 
talking,  calling;  we  use  the  terms  phraseology 
and  diction;  as  if  we  were  still  addressing  our- 
selves to  the  ear. 

Now  I  insist  on  this,  because  it  shows  that 
speech,  and  therefore  literature,  which  is  its  per- 
manent record,  is  essentially  a  personal  work. 
It  is  not  some  production  or  result,  attained  by 
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the  partnership  of  several  persons,  or  by  machi- 
nery, or  by  any  natural  process,  but  in  its  very 
idea  it  proceeds,  and  must  proceed,  from  some  one 
given  individual.  Two  persons  cannot  be  the 
authors  of  the  sounds  which  strike  our  ear ;  and, 
as  they  cannot  be  speaking  one  and  the  same 
speech,  neither  can  they  be  writing  one  and  the 
same  lecture  or  discourse, — which  must  certainly 
belong  to  some  one  person  or  other,  and  is  the 
expression  of  that  one  person's  ideas  and  feelings, 
— ideas  and  feelings  personal  to  himself,  though 
others  may  have  parallel  and  similar  ones, — 
proper  to  himself,  in  the  same  sense  as  his  voice, 
his  air,  his  countenance,  his  carriage,  and  his 
action,  are  personal.  In  other  words,  Literature 
expresses,  not  objective  truth,  as  it  is  called,  but 
subjective;  not  things,  but  thoughts. 

Now  this  doctrine  will  become  clearer  by  con- 
sidering another  use  of  words,  which  does  relate 
to  objective  truth,  or  to  things;  which  relates  to 
matters,  not  personal,  not  subjective  to  the  indi- 
vidual, but,  which  even  were  there  no  individual 
man  in  the  whole  world  to  know  them  or  to  talk 
about  them,  would  exist  still.  Such  objects  be- 
come the  matter  of  Science,  and  words  indeed  are 
used  to  express  them,  but  such  words  are  rather 
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symbols  than  language ;  and,  however  many  we 
use,  and,  however  we  may  perpetuate  them  by 
writing,  we  never  could  make  any  kind  of  litera- 
ture out  of  them,  or  call  them  by  that  name. 
Such,  for  instance,  would  be  Euclid's  Elements ; 
they  relate  to  truths  universal  and  eternal ;  they 
are  not  mere  thoughts,  but  things :  they  exist  in 
themselves,  not  by  virtue  of  our  understanding 
them,  not  in  dependence  upon  our  will,  but  in 
what  is  called  the  nature  of  things,  or  at  least  on 
conditions  external  to  us.  The  words  then  in 
which  they  are  set  forth  are  not  language,  speech, 
literature,  but  rather,  as  I  have  said,  symbols. 
And,  as  a  proof  of  it,  you  will  recollect,  that  it  is 
possible,  nay  usual,  to  set  forth  the  propositions  of 
Euclid  in  algebraical  notation,  which,  as  all  would 
admit,  has  nothing  to  do  with  literature.  What 
is  true  of  mathematics,  is  true  also  of  every 
study,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  scientific;  it  makes  use 
of  words  as  the  mere  vehicle  of  things,  and  is 
thereby  withdrawn  from  the  province  of  lite- 
rature. Thus  metaphysics,  ethics,  law,  political 
economy,  chemistry,  theology,  cease  to  be  lite- 
rature in  the  same  degree  as  they  are  capable  of 
a  severe  scientific  treatment.  And  hence  it  is 
that  Aristotle's  works  on   the  one  hand,  though 
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at  first  sight  literature,  approach  in  character,  at 
least  a  great  number  of  them,  to  mere  science ; 
for  even  though  the  things  which  he  treats  of 
and  exhibits  may  not  always  be  real  and  true, 
yet  he  treats  them  as  if  they  were,  not  as  if  they 
were  the  thoughts  of  his  own  mind ;  that  is,  he 
treats  them  scientifically.  On  the  other  hand 
Law  or  Natural  History  has  before  now  been 
treated  by  an  author  with  so  much  of  colouring 
derived  from  his  own  mind,  as  to  become  a  sort 
of  literature ;  this  is  especially  seen  in  the  instance 
of  Theology,  when  it  takes  the  shape  of  Pulpit 
Eloquence.  It  is  seen  too  in  historical  composition, 
which  becomes  a  mere  specimen  of  chronology 
or  a  chronicle,  when  divested  of  the  philosophy, 
the  skill,  or  the  party  and  personal  feelings  of  the 
particular  writer.  Science  then  has  to  do  with 
things,  literature  with  thoughts ;  science  is  uni- 
versal, literature  is  personal;  science  uses  words 
merely  as  symbols,  but  literature  uses  language 
in  its  full  compass,  as  including  phraseology, 
idiom,  style,  composition,  rhythm,  eloquence,  and 
whatever  other  properties  are  included  in  it. 

Let  us  then  put  aside  the  scientific  use  of 
words,  when  we  are  to  speak  of  language  and  lite- 
rature.    Literature  is  the  personal  use  or  exercise 
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of  language.  That  this  is  so,  is  further  proved  from 
the  fact  that  one  author  uses  it  so  differently  from 
another.  Language  itself  in  its  very  origination 
would  seem  to  be  traceable  to  individuals.  Their 
peculiarities  have  given  it  its  character.  We  are 
often  able  in  fact  to  trace  particular  phrases  or 
idioms  to  individuals;  we  know  the  history  of 
their  rise.  Slang  surely,  as  it  is  called,  comes 
of,  and  breathes  of  the  personal.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  force  of  words  in  particular  lan- 
guages and  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  na- 
tions speaking  them,  has  often  been  pointed  out. 
And,  while  the  many  use  language,  as  they  find  it, 
the  man  of  genius  uses  it  indeed,  but  subjects  it 
withal  to  his  own  purposes,  and  moulds  it  accord- 
ing to  his  own  peculiarities.  The  throng  and 
succession  of  ideas,  thoughts,  feelings,  imagina- 
tions, aspirations,  which  pass  within  him,  the  ab- 
stractions, the  juxtapositions,  the  comparisons, 
the  discriminations,  the  conceptions,  which  are  so 
original  in  him,  his  views  of  external  things,  his 
judgments  upon  life,  manners,  and  history,  the  ex- 
ercises of  his  wit,  of  his  humour,  of  his  depth,  of  his 
sagacity, — he  images  forth  all  these  innumerable 
and  incessant  creations,  the  very  pulsation  and 
throbbing  of  his  intellect, — he  gives  utterance  to 
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tliem  all, — in  a  corresponding  language,  which  is 
as  multiform  as  this  inward  mental  action  itself 
and  analogous  to  it,  the  faithful  expression  of 
his  intense  personality,  attending  on  his  own  in- 
ward world  of  thought  as  its  very  shadow:  so 
that  we  might  as  well  say  that  one  man's  shadow 
is  another's,  as  that  the  style  of  a  really  gifted 
mind  can  belong  to  any  but  himself.  It  follows 
him  about  as  a  shadow.  His  thought  and  feel- 
ing are  personal,  and  so  his  language  is  personal. 

Thought  and  speech  are  inseparable  from  each 
other.  Matter  and  expression  are  parts  of  one : 
style  is  a  thinking  out  into  language.  This  is 
what  I  have  been  laying  down,  and  this  is  lite- 
rature; not  things,  not  the  verbal  symbols  of 
things ;  not  on  the  other  hand  mere  words;  but 
thoughts  expressed  in  language.  Call  to  mind, 
Gentlemen,  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word, 
which  expresses  this  special  prerogative  of  man 
over  the  feeble  intelligence  of  the  inferior  animals. 
It  is  called  \6yog:  what  does  Xoyog  mean?  it 
stands  both  for  reason  and  for  speech,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  it  means  more  properly. 
It  means  both  at  once :  why  ?  because  really  they 
cannot  be  divided, — because  they  are  in  a  true 
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sense  one.  When  we  can  separate  light  and 
illumination,  life  and  motion,  the  convex  and 
the  concave  of  a  curve,  then  will  it  be  possible  for 
thought  to  tread  speech  under  foot,  and  to  hope 
to  do  without  it — then  will  it  be  conceivable  that 
the  vigorous  and  fertile  intellect  should  renounce 
its  own  double,  its  instrument  of  expression,  and 
the  channel  of  its  speculations  and  emotions. 

Critics  should  consider  this  view  of  the  subject 
before  they  lay  down  such  canons  of  taste  as  the 
writer  whose  pages  I  have  quoted.  Such  men  as 
he  consider  fine  writing  to  be  an  addition  from 
without  to  the  matter  treated  of, — a  sort  of  orna- 
ment superinduced,  or  a  luxury  indulged  in,  by 
those  who  have  time  and  inclination  for  such 
vanities.  They  speak  as  if  one  man  could  do  the 
thought,  and  another  the  style.  We  read  in  Per- 
sian travels  of  the  way  in  which  young  gentlemen 
go  to  work  in  the  East,  when  they  would  engage 
in  correspondence  with  those  who  inspire  them 
with  hope  or  fear.  They  cannot  write  one  sen- 
tence themselves;  so  they  betake  themselves  to 
the  professional  letter-writer.  They  confide  to 
him  the  object  they  have  in  view.  They  have  I 
point  to  gain  from  a  superior,  a  favour  to  ask,  an 
evil  to  deprecate ;  they  have  to  approach  a  man 
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in  power,  or  to  make  court  to  some  beautiful 
lady.  The  professional  man  manufactures  words 
for  them,  as  they  are  wanted,  as  a  stationer  sells 
them  paper,  or  a  schoolmaster  might  cut  their 
pens.  Thought  and  word  are,  in  their  concep- 
tion, two  things,  and  thus  there  is  a  division  of 
labour.  The  man  of  thought  comes  to  the  man 
of  words ;  and  the  man  of  words,  duly  instructed 
in  the  thought,  dips  the  pen  of  desire  into  the  ink 
of  devotedness,  and  proceeds  to  spread  it  over  the 
page  of  desolation.  Then  the  nightingale  of  af- 
fection is  heard  to  warble  to  the  rose  of  loveliness, 
while  the  breeze  of  anxiety  plays  around  the  brow 
of  expectation.  This  is  what  the  Easterns  are 
said  to  consider  fine  writing ;  and  it  seems  pretty 
much  the  idea  of  the  school  of  critics,  to  whom  I 
have  been  referring. 

We  have  an  instance  in  literary  history  of  this 
very  proceeding  nearer  home,  in  a  great  Univer- 
sity, in  the  latter  years  of  the  last  century.  I  have 
referred  to  it  before  now  in  a  public  lecture  else- 
where; but  it  is  too  much  in  point  here  to  be 
omitted.  A  learned  Arabic  scholar  had  to  deliver 
a  set  of  lectures  before  its  doctors  and  professors 
on  an  historical  subject  in  which  his  reading  had 
lain.    A  linguist  is  conversant  with  science  rather 
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than  with  literature ;  but  this  gentleman  felt  that 
his  lectures  must  not  be  without  a  style.  Being 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Orientals,  with  whose  wri- 
tings he  was  familiar,  he  determined  to  buy  a  style. 
He  took  the  step  of  engaging  a  person,  at  a  price, 
to  turn  the  matter  which  he  had  got  together,  into 
ornamented  English.  Observe,  he  did  not  wish 
for  mere  grammatical  English,  but  for  an  elabo- 
rate, pretentious  style.  An  artist  was  found  in  the 
person  of  a  country  curate,  and  the  job  was  carried 
out.  His  lectures  remain  to  this  day,  in  their  own 
place  in  the  protracted  series  of  annual  Discourses 
to  which  they  belong,  distinguished  amid  a  num- 
ber of  heavyish  compositions  by  the  rhetorical 
and  ambitious  diction  for  which  he  went  into  the 
market,  This  learned  divine,  indeed,  and  the 
author  I  have  quoted,  differ  from  each  other  in 
the  estimate  they  respectively  form  of  literary 
composition ;  but  they  agree  together  in  this, — in 
considering  such  composition  a  trick  and  a  trade ; 
they  put  it  on  a  par  with  the  gold  plate  and  the 
flowers  and  the  music  of  a  banquet,  which  do 
not  make  the  viands  better,  but  the  entertain- 
ment more  pleasurable ;  as  if  language  were  the 
hired  servant,  the  mere  mistress  of  the  reason,  and 
not  the  lawful  wife  in  her  own  house. 
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But  can  they  really  think  that  Homer,  or  Pin- 
dar, or  Shakespeare,  or  Dryden,  or  Walter  Scott, 
were  accustomed  to  aim  at  diction  for  its  own 
sake,  instead  of  being  inspired  with  their  subject, 
and  pouring  forth  beautiful  words  because  they 
had  beautiful  thoughts  ?  this  is  surely  too  great 
a  paradox  to  be  borne.  Rather,  it  is  the  fire  with- 
in the  author's  breast  which  overflows  in  the 
torrent  of  his  burning,  irresistible  eloquence;  it 
it  is  the  poetry  of  his  inner  soul,  which  relieves 
itself  in  the  Ode  or  the  Elegy ;  and  his  mental 
attitude  and  bearing,  the  beauty  of  his  moral 
countenance,  the  force  and  keenness  of  his  logic, 
are  imaged  in  the  tenderness,  or  energy,  or  rich- 
ness of  his  language.  Nay,  according  to  the  well- 
known  fine,  "  facit  indignatio  versus";  not  the 
words  alone,  but  even  the  rhythm,  the  metre,  the 
verse,  will  be  the  contemporaneous  offspring  of 
the  emotion  or  imagination  which  possesses  him. 
"  Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit",  says  the  proverb;  and 
this  is  in  numerous  instances  true  of  his  poems, 
as  well  as  of  himself.  They  are  bom,  not  framed ; 
they  are  a  strain  rather  than  a  composition ;  and 
their  perfection  is  the  monument,  not  so  much  of 
his  skill  as  of  his  power.  And  this  is  true  of 
prose  as  well  as  of  verse  in  its  degree :  who  will 
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not  recognize  in  the  vision  of  Mirza  a  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  style  which  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, but  which  is  felt  to  be  in  exact  correspon- 
dence to  the  ideas  of  which  it  is  the  expression  ? 
And.  since  the  thoughts  and  reasonings  of 
an  author  have,  as  I  have  said,  a  personal  cha- 
racter, no  wonder  that  his  style  is  not  only  the 
image  of  his  subject,  but  of  his  mind.  That 
pomp  of  language,  that  full  and  tuneful  diction, 
that  felicitousness  in  the  choice  and  exquisiteness 
in  the  collocation  of  words,  which  to  prosaic  wri- 
ters seem  artificial,  is  nothing  else  but  the  mere 
habit  and  way  of  a  lofty  intellect.  Aristotle,  in 
his  sketch  of  the  magnanimous  man,  tells  us  that 
his  voice  is  deep,  his  motions  slow,  and  his  sta- 
ture commanding.  In  like  manner,  the  elocu- 
tion of  a  great  intellect  is  great.  His  language 
expresses,  not  only  his  great  thoughts,  but  his 
great  self.  Certainly  he  might  use  fewer  words 
than  he  uses ;  but  he  fertilizes  his  simplest  ideas, 
and  germinates  into  a  multitude  of  details,  and 
prolongs  the  march  of  his  sentences,  and  sweeps 
round  to  the  full  diapason  of  his  harmony,  as  if 
KvSe'i  ya'iwv,  rejoicing  in  his  own  vigour  and 
richness  of  resource.  I  say,  a  narrow  critic  will 
call  it  verbiage,  when  really  it  is  a  sort  of  ful- 
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ness  of  heart,  parallel  to  that  which  makes  the 
merry  boy  whistle  as  he  walks,  or  the  strong 
man,  like  the  smith  in  the  novel,  flourish  his  club 
when  there  is  no  one  to  fight  with. 

Shakespeare  furnishes  us  with  frequent  in- 
stances of  this  peculiarity,  and  all  so  beautiful, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  select  for  quotation.  For 
instance,  in  Macbeth :  — 

"  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff, 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?  " 

Here  a  simple  idea,  by  a  process  which  is  that 
of  the  orator  rather  than  of  the  poet,  but  still 
from  the  native  vigour  of  genius,  is  expanded 
into  a  many-membered  period. 

The  following  from  Hamlet  is  of  the  same 
kind : — 

"  Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath, 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  of  the  eye, 
Nor  the  dejected  haviour  of  the  visage, 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief, 
That  can  denote  me  truly". 
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Now,  if  such  declamation,  for  declamation  it  is, 
however  noble,  be  allowable  in  a  poet,  whose 
genius  is  so  far  removed  from  pompousness  or 
pretence,  much  more  is  it  allowable  in  an  orator, 
whose  very  province  it  is  to  put  forth  words 
to  the  best  advantage  he  can.  Cicero  has  nothing 
more  redundant  in  any  part  of  his  writings  than 
these  passages  from  Shakespeare.  No  lover  then 
at  least  of  Shakespeare  may  fairly  accuse  Cicero 
of  gorgeousness  of  phraseology  or  diffuseness  of 
style.  Nor  will  any  sound  critic  be  tempted  to 
do  so.  As  a  certain  unaffected  neatness  and 
propriety  and  grace  of  diction  may  be  required 
of  any  author  who  lays  claim  to  be  a  classic,  for 
the  same  reason  that  a  certain  attention  to  dress 
is  expected  of  every  gentleman ;  so  to  Cicero  may 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  "  os  magna  sona- 
turum",  of  which  the  ancient  critic  speaks.  His 
copious,  majestic,  musical  flow  of  language,  even 
if  sometimes  beyond  what  the  subject-matter  de- 
mands, is  never  out  of  keeping  with  the  occasion 
or  with  the  speaker.  It  is  the  expression  of  lofty 
sentiments  in  lofty  sentences,  the  u  mens  magna 
in  coi  pore  magno".  It  is  the  development  ft0SF 
inner  num.  Cicero  vividly  realised  the  status  of 
a  Roman  senator  and  statesman,  and  the  "  pride 
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of  place"  of  Rome,  in  all  the  grace  and  grandeur 
which  attached  to  her ;  and  he  imbibed  and  be- 
came what  he  admired.  As  the  exploits  of 
Scipio  or  Pompey  are  the  expression  of  this 
greatness  in  deed,  so  the  language  of  Cicero  is 
the  expression  of  it  in  word.  And,  as  the  acts 
of  the  Roman  ruler  or  soldier  represent  to  us,  in 
a  manner  special  to  themselves,  the  characteristic 
magnanimity  of  the  lords  of  the  earth,  so  do  the 
speeches  or  treatises  of  her  accomplished  orator 
bring  it  home  to  our  imaginations  as  no  other 
writing  could  do.  Neither  Livy,  nor  Tacitus, 
nor  Terence,  nor  Seneca,  nor  Pliny,  nor  Quin- 
tilian,  is  an  adequate  spokesman  for  the  Imperial 
City.     They  write  Latin ;  Cicero  writes  Roman. 

You  will  say  that  Cicero's  language  is  un- 
deniably studied,  but  that  Shakespeare's  is  as  un- 
deniably natural  and  spontaneous ;  and  that  this 
is  what  is  meant,  when  the  Classics  are  accused  of 
being  mere  artists  of  words.  Here  we  are  intro- 
duced to  a  further  large  question,  which  gives 
me  the  opportunity  of  anticipating  a  misappre- 
hension of  my  meaning.  I  observe  then,  that, 
not  only  is  that  lavish  richness  of  style,  which  I 
have  noticed  in  Shakespeare,  justifiable  on  the 
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principles  which  I  have  been  laying  down,  but, 
what  is  less  easy  to  receive,  even  elaborateness  in 
composition  is  no  mark  of  trick  or  artifice  in  an 
author.  Undoubtedly  the  works  of  the  Classics, 
particularly  the  Latin,  are  elaborate ;  they  have 
cost  a  great  deal  of  time,  care,  and  trouble.  They 
have  had  many  rough  copies ;  I  grant  it.  I  grant 
also  that  there  are  writers  of  name,  ancient  and 
modern,  who  really  are  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of 
making  sentences,  as  the  end  of  their  employ- 
ployment.  Such  was  Isocrates ;  such  were  some 
of  the  sophists ;  they  were  set  on  words,  to  the 
neglect  of  thoughts  or  things ;  I  cannot  defend 
them.  If  I  must  give  an  English  instance  of  this 
fault,  much  as  I  love  and  revere  the  personal 
character  and  intellectual  vigour  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
I  cannot  deny  that  his  style  often  outruns  the 
sense  and  the  occasion,  and  is  wanting  in  that 
simplicity  which  is  the  attribute  of  genius.  Still, 
granting  all  this,  I  cannot  grant,  notwithstanding, 
that  genius  never  need  take  pains, — that  genius 
may  not  improve  by  practice, — that  it  never  com- 
mits failures,  and  succeeds  the  second  time, — that 
it  never  finishes  off  at  leisure  what  it  has  thrown 
off  in  the  outline  at  a  stroke. 

Take  the  instance  of  the  painter  or  the  sculptor; 
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he  has  a  conception  in  his  mind  which  he  wishes 
to  represent  in  the  medium  of  his  art ; — the  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  or  Innocence,  or  Fortitude,  or 
some  historical  character  or  event.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  he  does  not  study  his  subject?  does  he  not 
make  sketches?  does  he  not  even  call  them  "stu- 
dies"? does  he  not  call  his  workroom  a  studio? 
is  he  not  ever  designing,  rejecting,  adopting,  cor- 
recting, perfecting  ?  Are  not  the  first  attempts  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  RafTaelle  extant,  in  the  case 
of  some  of  their  most  celebrated  compositions  ? 
Will  any  one  say  that  the  Apollo  Belvidere  is 
not  a  conception  patiently  elaborated  into  its 
proper  perfection  ?  These  departments  of  taste 
are,  according  to  the  received  notions  of  the 
world,  the  very  province  of  genius,  and  yet  we 
call  them  arts;  they  are  the  "  Fine  Arts".  Why 
may  not  that  be  true  of  literary  composition, 
which  is  true  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  music  ?  Why  may  not  language  be  wrought 
as  well  as  the  clay  of  the  modeller?  why  may 
not  words  be  worked  up  as  well  as  colours  ?  why 
should  not  skill  in  diction  be  simply  subservient 
and  instrumental  to  the  great  prototypal  ideas 
which  are  the  contemplation  of  a  Plato  or  a  Vir- 
gil?    Our  greatest  poet  tells  us, 
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"  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven, 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  form  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name". 

Now,  is  it  wonderful,  that  that  pen  of  his 
should  sometimes  be  at  fault  for  a  while, — that  it 
should  pause,  write,  erase,  re- write,  amend,  com- 
plete, before  he  satisfied  himself  that  his  language 
had  done  justice  to  the  conceptions  which  his 
mind's  eye  contemplated? 

In  this  point  of  view,  doubtless,  many  or  most 
writers  are  elaborate ;  and  those  certainly  not  the 
least,  whose  style  is  furthest  removed  from  orna- 
ment, being  simple  and  natural,  or  vehement,  or 
severely  business-like  and  practical.  Who  so  ener- 
getic and  manly  as  Demosthenes?  Yet  he  is 
said  to  have  transcribed  Thucydidcs  many  times 
over  in  the  formation  of  his  style.  Who  so  grace- 
fully natural  as  Herodotus  ?  yet  his  very  dialect 
is  not  his  own,  but  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the 
perfection  of  his  narrative.  Who  exhibits  Buch 
happy  negligence  as  our  own  Addison?  yet 
artistic  fastidiousness  was  so  notorious  in  his  in- 
stance, that  the  report  has  got  abroad,  truly  or 
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not,  that  lie  was  too  late  in  his  issue  of  an  im- 
portant state-paper,  from  his  habit  of  revision 
and  re-composition.  Such  great  authors  were 
working  by  a  model  which  was  before  the  eyes 
of  their  intellect,  and  they  were  labouring  to 
say  what  they  had  to  say,  in  such  a  way  as  would 
most  exactly  and  suitably  express  it.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  other  authors,  whose  style  is  not 
simple,  should  be  instances  of  a  similar  literary 
diligence.  Virgil  wished  his  iEneid  to  be  burned, 
elaborate  as  is  its  composition,  because  he  felt  it 
needed  more  labour  still,  in  order  to  make  it 
perfect.  The  historian  Gibbon  in  the  last  cen- 
tury is  another  instance  in  point.  You  must  not 
suppose  I  am  going  to  recommend  his  style  for 
imitation,  any  more  than  his  infidelity;  but  I 
refer  to  him  as  the  example  of  a  writer  feeling 
the  task  which  lay  before  him,  feeling  that  he 
had  to  bring  out  into  words  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  his  readers  a  great  and  complicated  scene, 
and  wishing  that  those  words  should  be  adequate 
to  his  undertaking.  I  think  he  wrote  the  first 
chapter  of  his  History  three  times  over;  it  was 
not  that  he  corrected  or  improved  the  first  copy ; 
but  he  put  his  first  essay,  and  then  his  second, 
aside — he  recast  his  matter,  till  he  had  hit  the 
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precise  exhibition  of  it  which  he    thought  de- 
manded by  his  subject. 

Now  in  all  these  instances,  I  wish  you  to  ob- 
serve, what  I  have  admitted  about  literary  work- 
manship, differs  from  the  doctrine  which  I  am 
opposing  in  this, — that  the  mere  dealer  in  words 
cares  little  or  nothing  for  the  subject  which  he 
is  embellishing,  but  can  paint  and  gild  anything 
whatever  to  order;  whereas  the  artist,  whom  I 
am  acknowledging,  has  his  great  or  rich  visions 
before  Mm,  and  his  only  aim  is  to  bring  out  what 
he  thinks  or  what  he  feels,  in  a  way  adequate 
to  the  tiling  spoken  of,  and  appropriate  to  the 
speaker. 

The  illustration  which  I  have  been  borrowing 
from  the  Fine  Arts  will  enable  me  to  go  a  step 
further.  I  have  been  showing  the  connection  of 
the  thought  with  the  language  in  literary  compo- 
sition ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  have  exposed  the  un- 
philosophical  notion,  that  the  language  was  an 
extra  which  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  pro- 
vided to  order  according  to  the  demand.  But  I 
have  not  yet  brought  out,  what  immediately  fol- 
lows from  this,  and  which  was  the  second  point 
which  I  had  to  show,  viz.,  that  to  be  capable 
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of  easy  translation  is  no  test  of  the  excellence  of 
a  composition.  If  I  must  say  what  I  think,  I 
should  lay  down  with  little  hesitation,  that  the 
truth  was  almost  the  reverse  of  this  doctrine.  Nor 
are  many  words  required  to  show  it.  Such  a 
doctrine  as  is  contained  in  the  passage  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  author  I  quoted,  goes  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  one  language  is  just  like  another 
language, — that  every  language  has  all  the  ideas, 
turns  of  thought,  delicacies  of  expression,  figures, 
associations,  abstractions,  points  of  view,  which 
every  other  language  has.  Now,  as  far  as  regards 
Science,  it  is  true  that  all  languages  are  pretty 
much  alike  for  the  purposes  of  Science ;  but  even  in 
this  respect  some  are  more  suitable  than  others, 
which  have  to  coin  words,  or  to  borrow  them,  in 
order  to  express  scientific  ideas.  But  if  lan- 
guages are  not  all  equally  adapted  even  to  fur- 
nish symbols  for  those  universal  and  eternal 
truths  in  which  Science  consists,  how  can  they 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  all  equally  rich, 
equally  forcible,  equally  musical,  equally  exact, 
equally  happy  in  expressing  the  idiosyncratic 
peculiarities  of  thought  of  some  original  and  rich 
mind,  who  has  availed  liimself  of  one  of  them  ? 
A  great  author  takes  his  native  language,  masters 
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it,  partly  throws  himself  into  it,  partly  moulds 
and  adapts  it,  and  pours  out  his  multitude  of 
ideas  through  the  variously  ramified  and  deli- 
cately minute  channels  of  expression  which  he 
has  found  or  framed ;  does  it  follow  that  this  his 
personal  presence  (as  it  may  be  called)  can  forth- 
with be  transferred  to  every  other  language,  un- 
der the  sun  ?  Then  may  we  reasonably  maintain 
that  Beethoven's  piano  music  is  not  really  beau- 
tiful, because  it  cannot  be  played  on  the  hurdy- 
gurdy.  Were  not  this  astonishing  doctrine  main- 
tained by  persons  far  superior  to  the  writer  whom 
I  have  selected  for  animadversion,  I  should  find 
it  difficult  to  be  patient  under  a  gratuitous  extra- 
vagance. It  seems  that  a  really  great  author 
must  admit  of  translation,  and  that  it  is  a  test  of 
his  excellence  when  he  reads  to  advantage  in  a 
foreign  language  as  well  as  in  his  own.  Then 
Shakespeare  is  a  genius  because  he  can  be  trans- 
lated into  German,  and  not  a  genius  because 
he  cannot  be  translated  into  French.  Then  the 
pence-table  is  the  most  gifted  of  all  conceivable 
compositions,  because  it  loses  nothing  by  trans- 
lation, and  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  any 
one  language  whatever.  Whereas  I  should  rather 
have  conceived,  that,  in  proportion  as  ideas  are 
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novel  and  recondite,  they  would  be  difficult  to 
put  into  words,  and  that  the  very  fact  of  their 
having  insinuated  themselves  into  one  language, 
would  diminish  the  chance  of  that  happy  acci- 
dent being  repeated  in  another.  In  the  language 
of  savages  you  can  hardly  express  any  idea  or  act 
of  the  intellect  at  all :  is  the  tongue  of  the  Hot- 
tentot or  Esquimaux  to  be  made  the  measure  of 
the  genius  of  Plato,  Pindar,  Tacitus,  St  Jerome, 
Dante,  or  Cervantes  ? 

Let  us  recur,  I  say,  to  the  illustration  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  I  suppose  you  can  express  ideas  in 
painting  which  you  cannot  express  in  sculpture; 
and  the  more  an  artist  is  of  a  painter,  the  less  he 
is  likely  to  be  of  a  sculptor.  The  more  he  com- 
mits his  genius  to  the  methods  and  conditions  of 
his  own  art,  the  less  he  will  be  able  to  throw 
himself  into  the  circumstances  of  another.  Is 
the  genius  of  Fra  Angelico,  of  Francia,  or  of 
Raffaelle  disparaged  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  able 
to  do  that  in  colours  which  no  man  that  ever 
lived,  which  no  angel,  could  achieve  in  wood? 
Each  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  its  own  subject- 
matter;  from  the  nature  of  the  case  you  can  do 
in  one  what  you  cannot  do  in  another ;  you  can 
do  in  painting  what  you  cannot  do  in  carving; 
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you  can  do  in  oils  what  you  cannot  do  in  fresco ; 
you  can  do  in  marble  what  you  cannot  do  in 
ivory ;  you  can  do  in  wax  what  you  cannot  do 
in  bronze.  Then,  I  repeat,  applying  this  to  the 
case  of  languages,  why  should  not  genius  be  able 
to  do  in  Greek  what  it  cannot  do  in  Latin?  and 
why  are  its  Greek  and  Latin  works  defective,  be- 
cause they  will  not  turn  into  English?  That 
genius,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  did  not  make 
English ;  it  did  not  make  all  languages,  present, 
past,  and  future ;  it  did  not  make  any  language : 
why  is  it  to  be  judged  of  by  that  in  which  it  had 
no  part,  over  which  it  has  no  control  ? 

And  now  we  are  naturally  brought  on  to  our 
third  point,  which  is  on  the  characteristics  of 
Holy  Scripture  as  compared  with  profane  lite- 
rature. Hitherto  we  have  been  concerned  with 
the  doctrine  of  these  writers,  viz.,  that  style  is  an 
extra,  that  it  is  a  mere  artifice,  and  that  hence  it 
cannot  be  translated ;  now  we  come  to  their  fact, 
viz.,  that  Scripture  has  no  such  artificial  style, 
and  that  Scripture  can  easily  be  translated.  Surely 
their  fact  is  as  untenable  as  their  doctrine. 

Scripture  easy  of  translation !  then  why  have 
there  been  so  few  good  translators?  why  is  it  that 
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there  has  been  such  great  difficulty  in  combining 
the  two  necessary  qualities,  fidelity  to  trie  original 
and  purity  in  trie  adopted  vernacular  ?  why  is  it 
that  the  authorized  versions  of  the  Church  are 
often  so  inferior  to  the  original  as  compositions, 
except  that  the  Church  is  bound  above  all  things 
to  see  that  the  version  is  doctrinally  correct,  and 
in  a  difficult  problem  is  obliged  to  put  up  with 
defects  in  what  is  of  secondary  importance,  pro- 
vided she  secure  what  is  of  first  ?  If  it  were  so 
easy  to  transfer  the  beauty  of  the  original  to  the 
copy,  she  would  not  have  been  content  with  her 
received  version  in  various  languages  which  could 
be  named.  ' 

And  then  in  the  next  place,  Scripture  not 
elaborate !  Scripture  not  ornamented  in  diction, 
and  musical  in  cadence !  Why,  consider  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — where  is  there  in  the 
classics  any  composition  more  carefully,  more 
artificially  written  ?  Consider  the  book  of  Job — 
is  it  not  a  sacred  drama,  as  artistic,  as  perfect,  as 
any  Greek  tragedy  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides? 
Consider  the  Psalter — are  there  no  ornaments,  no 
rhythm,  no  studied  cadences,  no  responsive  mem- 
bers, in  that  divinely  beautiful  book  ?  And  is  it 
not  hard  to  understand?   are  not  the  Prophets 
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hard  to  understand?  is  not  St.  Paul  hard  to 
understand  ?  Who  can  say  that  these  are  popular 
compositions  ?  who  can  say  that  they  are  level  at 
first  reading  with  the  understandings  of  the  mul- 
titude ? 

That  there  are  portions  indeed  of  the  inspired 
volume  more  simple  both  in  style  and  in  mean- 
ing, and  that  these  are  the  more  sacred  and  sub- 
lime passages,  as,  for  instance,  parts  of  the  Gospels, 
I  grant  at  once ;  but  this  does  not  militate  against 
the  doctrine  I  have  been  laying  down.  Recollect, 
Gentlemen,  my  distinction  when  I  began.  I  have 
said  Literature  is  one  thing,  and  that  Science  is 
another ;  that  Literature  has  to  do  with  ideas,  and 
Science  with  realities ;  that  Literature  is  of  a  per- 
sonal character,  that  Science  treats  of  what  is 
universal  and  eternal.  In  proportion,  then,  as 
Scripture  excludes  the  personal  colouring  of  its 
writers,  and  rises  into  the  region  of  pure  and  mere 
inspiration,  when  it  ceases  in  any  sense  to  be  the 
writing  of  man,  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  John,  of  Moses 
or  Isaias,  then  it  comes  to  belong  to  Science,  not 
Literature.  Then  it  conveys  the  things  of  heaven, 
unseen  verities,  divine  manifestations,  and  them 
alone — not  the  ideas,  the  feelings,  the  aspirations, 
of  its  human  instruments,  who,  for  all  that  they 
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are  inspired  and  infallible,  did  not  cease  to  be 
men.  St.  Paul's  epistles,  then,  I  consider  to  be 
literature  in  a  real  and  true  sense,  as  personal,  as 
rich  in  reflection  and  emotion,  as  Demosthenes  or 
Euripides ;  and,  without  ceasing  to  be  revelations 
of  objective  truth,  they  are  expressions  of  the 
subjective  notwithstanding.  On  the  other  hand, 
portions  of  the  Gospels,  of  the  book  of  Genesis, 
and  other  passages  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  are  of 
the  nature  of  Science.  Such  is  the  beginning  of 
St.  John's  Gospel,  which  we  read  at  the  end  of 
Mass.  [Such  is  the  Creed.  I  mean,  passages 
such  as  these  are  the  mere  enunciation  of  eternal 
things,  without  (so  to  say)  the  medium  of  any 
human  mind  transmitting  them  to  us.  The  words 
used  have  the  grandeur,  the  majesty,  the  calm, 
unimpassioned  beauty  of  Science ;  they  are  in  no 
sense  Literature,  they  are  in  no  sense  personal ; 
and  therefore  they  are  easy  to  apprehend,  and 
easy  to  translate. 

Did  time  admit,  I  could  show  you  parallel  in- 
stances of  what  I  am  speaking  of  in  the  Classics, 
inferior  to  the  inspired  word,  in  proportion  as  the 
subject-matter  of  the  classical  authors  is  immensely 
inferior  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  Scripture — 
but  parallel,  inasmuch  as  the  classical  author  or 
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speaker  ceases  for  the  moment  to  have  to  do  with 
Literature,  as  speaking  of  things  objectively,  and 
rises  to  the  serene  sublimity  of  Science.  But  I 
should  be  carried  too  far  if  I  began. 

I  shall  then  merely  sum  up  what  I  have  said, 
and  come  to  a  conclusion.  Reverting  then  to  my 
original  question,  what  is  the  meaning  of  Letters, 
as  contained,  Gentlemen,  in  the  designation  of 
your  Faculty,  I  have  answered,  that  by  Letters 
or  Literature  is  meant  the  expression  of  thought 
in  language,  where  by  "thought"  I  mean  the 
ideas,  feelings,  views,  reasonings,  and  other  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  And  the  Art  of  Let- 
ters is  the  method  by  which  a  speaker  or  writer 
brings  out  in  words,  worthy  of  his  subject,  and 
sufficient  for  his  audience  or  readers,  the  thoughts 
which  impress  him.  Literature,  then,  is  of  a  per- 
sonal character;  it  consists  in  the  enunciations 
and  teachings  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  speak 
as  representatives  of  their  kind,  and  in  whose 
words  their  brethren  find  an  interpretation  of 
their  own  sentiments  a  record  of  their  own  ex- 
perience, and  a  suggestion  lor  their  own  judg- 
ments. A  great  author,  Gentlemen,  is  not  one 
who  merely  has  a  copia  verborwn,  whether  in 
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prose  or  verse,  and  can,  as  it  were,  turn  on  at 
his  will  any  number  of  splendid  phrases  and 
swelling  sentences ;  but  he  is  one  who  has  some- 
thing to  say  and  knows  how  to  say  it.  I  do  not 
claim  for  him,  as  such,  any  great  depth  of 
thought,  or  breadth  of  view,  or  philosophy,  or 
sagacity,  or  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  ex- 
perience of  human  life,  though  these  additional 
gifts  he  may  have,  and  the  more  he  has  of  them 
the  greater  he  is ;  but  I  ascribe  to  him,  as  his 
characteristic  gift,  in  a  large  sense  the  faculty  of 
Expression.  He  is  master  of  the  two-fold  Xoyoc, 
the  thought  and  the  word,  distinct,  but  insepara- 
ble from  each  other.  He  may,  if  so  be,  elabo- 
rate his  compositions,  or  he  may  pour  out  his  im- 
provisations, but  in  either  case  he  has  but  one 
aim,  and  is  conscientious  and  single-minded  in 
fulfilling  it.  That  aim  is  to  give  forth  what  he 
has  within  him ;  and  from  his  very  earnestness  it 
comes  to  pass,  that,  whatever  be  the  splendour  of 
his  diction  or  the  harmony  of  his  periods,  he  has 
with  him  the  charm  of  an  incommunicable  sim- 
plicity. Whatever  be  his  subject,  high  or  low, 
he  treats  it  suitably  and  for  its  own  sake.  If  he 
is  a  poet,  "  nil  molitur  inepte".  If  he  is  an  ora- 
tor, then  too  he  speaks,  not  only  "  distincte'  and 
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splendide",  but  also  "  apte\   His  page  is  the  clear 
mirror  of  Lis  mind  and  life — 

"  Quo  fit,  ut  omnis 
Votiva  pateat  veluti  descripta  tabella 
Vita  senis". 

He  writes  passionately,  because  lie  feels  keenly ; 
forcibly,  because  he  conceives  vividly ;  he  sees  too 
clearly  to  be  vague ;  he  is  too  serious  to  be  otiose ; 
he  can  analyze  his  subject,  and  therefore  he  is 
rich ;  he  embraces  it  as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts, 
and  therefore  he  is  consistent ;  he  has  a  firm  hold  of 
it,  and  therefore  he  is  luminous.  When  his  imagi- 
nation wells  up,  it  overflows  in  ornament ;  when 
his  heart  is  touched,  it  thrills  along  his  verse.  He 
always  has  the  right  word  for  the  right  idea, 
and  never  a  word  too  much.  If  he  is  brief,  it  is 
because  few  words  suffice;  if  he  is  lavish  of  them, 
still  each  word  has  its  mark,  and  aids,  not  embar- 
rasses, the  vigorous  march  of  his  elocution.  He 
expresses  what  all  feel,  but  all  cannot  say ;  and 
his  sayings  pass  into  proverbs  among  his  people, 
and  his  phrases  become  household  words  and 
idioms  of  their  daily  speech,  which  is  tesselated 
with  the  rich  fragments  of  his  language,  as  we 
see  in  foreign  lancls  the  marbles  of  Roman  pran- 
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deur  worked  into  the  walls  and  pavements  of  mo- 
dem palaces. 

Such  preeminently  is  Shakespeare  among  our- 
selves ;  such  preeminently  Virgil  among  the 
Latins ;  such  in  their  degree  are  all  those  writers, 
who  in  every  nation  go  by  the  name  of  Classics. 
To  particular  nations  they  are  necessarily  at- 
tached from  the  circumstance  of  the  variety  of 
tongues,  and  the  peculiarities  of  each ;  but  so  far 
they  have  a  catholic  and  ecumenical  character, 
that  what  they  express  is  common  to  the  whole 
race  of  man,  and  they  alone  are  able  to  express  it. 

If  then  the  power  of  speech  is  a  gift  as  great 
as  any  that  can  be  named, — if  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage is  by  many  philosophers  even  considered 
to  be  nothing  short  of  divine, — if  by  means  of 
words  the  secrets  of  the  heart  are  brought  to 
light,  pain  of  soul  is  relieved,  hidden  grief  is  car- 
ried off,  sympathy  conveyed,  counsel  imparted, 
experience  recorded,  and  wisdom  perpetuated, — 
if  by  great  authors  the  many  are  drawn  up  into 
unity,  national  character  is  fixed,  a  people  speaks, 
the  past  and  the  future,  the  East  and  the  "West  are 
brought  into  communication  with  each  other, — if 
such  men  are,  in  a  word,  the  spokesmen  and  pro- 
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phets  of  the  human  family, — it  will  not  answer  to 
make  light  of  Literature  or  to  neglect  its  study ; 
rather  we  may  be  sure  that,  in  proportion  as 
master  it,  in  whatever  language,  and  imbibe  iis 
spirit,  we  shall  ourselves  become  in  our  own  mea- 
sure the  ministers  of  like  benefits  to  those. — 
though  they  may  be  few,  though  they  may  be  in 
the  obscurer  walks  of  life, — who  are  united  to  us 
by  social  ties,  and  are  within  the  sphere  of  our 
personal  influence 


III. 

ENGLISH    CATHOLIC    LITERATURE. 

One  of  the  special  objects,  which  a  Catholic  Uni- 
versity would  promote,  is  that  of  the  formation  of 
a  Catholic  Literature  in  the  English  language. 
It  is  an  object,  however,  which  must  be  under- 
stood, before  it  can  be  suitably  prosecuted ;  and 
which  will  not  be  understood  without  some  dis- 
cussion and  investigation.  First  ideas  on  the 
subject  must  almost  necessarily  be  crude.  The 
real  state  of  the  case,  what  is  desirable,  what  is 
possible,  has  to  be  ascertained;  and  then,  what 
has  to  be  done,  and  what  is  to  be  expected. 
We  have  seen  in  public  matters  for  half  a  year 
past,*  to  what  mistakes,  and  to  what  disappoint- 
ments, the  country  has  been  exposed,  from  not 
having  been  able  distinctly  to  put  before  it  what 
was  to  be  aimed  at  by  its  fleets  and  armies,  what 
was  practicable,  what  was  probable,  in  operations 
of  war  :  and  so  too  in  the  field  of  literature,  we 

*  August,  1  854. 
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are  sure  of  falling  into  corresponding  perplexity 
and  dissatisfaction,  if  we  start  with  a  vague  no- 
tion of  doing  something  or  other  important  by- 
means  of  a  Catholic  University,  without  having 
the  caution  to  examine  what  is  feasible,  and  what 
is  unnecessary  or  hopeless.  Accordingly,  it  is 
natural  I  should  wish  to  direct  attention  to  this 
subject,  even  though  it  be  too  difficult  to  handle 
in  any  exact  or  complete  way ;  and  since  I  have 
already  begun  elsewhere  to  undertake  portions 
of  a  list  of  at  least  contemporary  Catholic  works, 
as  a  first  step  towards  a  general  survey  of  our 
literature,  I  may  be  allowed,  or  expected,  to  ac- 
company the  attempt  with  some  sort  of  expla- 
nation, which  may  be  brought  into  a  more  perfect 
shape  by  others,  who  are  more  fitted  for  the  task. 
Now,  I  shall  chiefly  employ  myself  in  investi- 
gating what  the  object  is  not. 

§i. 

When  a  "  Catholic  Literature  in  the  Engush 
tongue"  is  spoken  of  as  a  desideratum,  no  reason- 
able person  will  mean  by  "  Catholic  works"  much 
more  than  the  "  works  of  Catholics".  The  phrase 
does  not  mean  a  religious  literature.  "  Religious 
Literature"  indeed  would  mean  much  more  than 
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•'the  Literature  of  religions  men";  it  means  over 
and  above  this,  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  Li- 
terature is  religious ;  but  by  "  Catholic  Literature" 
is  not  to  be  understood  a  literature  which  treats 
exclusively  or  primarily  of  Catholic  matters,  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  controversy,  history,  persons, 
)r  politics ;  but  it  includes  all  subjects  of  litera- 
ture whatever,  as  a  Catholic  would  treat  them, 
md  as  he  only  can  treat  them.  Why  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  them  treated  by  Catholics,  hardly 
leed  be  explained  here,  though  something  will 
3e  incidentally  said  on  the  point,  as  we  proceed : 
neanwhile  I  am  drawing  attention  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  phrases  in  order  to 
tvoid  a  serious  misapprehension.  For  it  is  evi- 
lent,  that  if  by  a  Catholic  Literature  were  meant 
lothing  more  or  less  than  a  religious  literature, 
.ts  writers  would  be  mamly  ecclesiastics ;  just  as 
writers  on  Law  are  mainly  lawyers,  and  writers 
>n  Medicine  are  mainly  physicians  or  surgeons. 
:\,.«]  if  this  be  so,  a  Catholic  Literature  is  no  ob- 
ject special  to  a  University,  unless  a  University 
s  to  be  considered  identical  with  a  Seminary  or 
Theological  School. 

1  am  not  denying  that  a  University  might  prove 
)f  the  greatest  benefit  even  to  our  religious  lite- 
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rature ;  doubtless  it  would,  and  in  various  ways ; 
still  it  addresses  itself  to  Theology,  only  as  one 
great  subject  of  thought,  as  the  greatest  which 
can  occupy  the  human  mind,  not  as  the  adequate 
or  direct  scope  of  its  institution.  Yet  I  suppose  it 
is  not  impossible  for  a  literary  layman  to  wince 
at  the  idea,  and  to  shrink  from  the  proposal,  ol 
taking  part  in  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a 
Catholic  Literature,  under  the  apprehension  thai 
in  some  way  or  another  he  will  be  entangling  him- 
self in  a  semi-clerical  occupation.  It  is  not  un- 
common, on  expressing  an  anticipation  that  the 
Professors  of  a  Catholic  University  will  promote 
a  Catholic  Literature,  to  have  to  encounter  I 
vague  notion  that  a  lecturer  or  writer  so  cm- 
ployed  must  have  something  polemical  about 
him,  must  moralize  or  preach,  must  (in  Protestant 
language)  improve  the  occasion,  though  his  sub- 
ject is  not  at  all  a  religious  one ;  in  short,  must 
do  something  else  besides  fairly  and  boldly  go 
right  on,  and  be  a  Catholic,  speaking  as  a  Catho- 
lic spontaneously  will  speak,  on  the  Classics,  or 
Fine  Arts,  or  Poetry,  or  whatever  he  has  taken 
in  hand.  Men  think  that  he  cannot  give  a  lec- 
ture on  Comparative  Anatomy,  without  being 
bound  to  digress  into  the  argument  from  Final 
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Causes ;  that  he  cannot  recount  the  present  geo- 
ogical  theories  without  forcing  them  into  an  in- 
erpretation  seriatim  of  the  first  two  chapters  of 
jrenesis.  Many,  indeed,  seem  to  go  further  still, 
ind  actually  pronounce,  that,  since  our  own  Uni- 
versity has  been  recommended  by  the  Holy  See, 
md  is  established  by  the  Hierarchy,  it  cannot  but 
)e  engaged  in  teaching  religion  and  nothing  else, 
ind  must  and  will  have  the  discipline  of  a  Semi- 
lary;  which  is  about  as  sensible  and  logical  a 
new  of  die  matter,  as  it  would  be  to  maintain 
hat  the  Prime  Minister  holds  an  ecclesiastical 
)ffice,  because  he  is  always  a  Protestant ;  or  that 
he  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  must  ne  - 
;essarily  have  been  occupied  in  clerical  duties,  as 
ong  as  they  took  an  oath  about  Transubstantia- 
ion.  Catholic  Literature  is  not  synonymous 
vith  Theology,  nor  does  it  supersede  or  interfere 
(nth  the  work  of  catechists,  divines,  preachers, 
>r  schoolmen. 

§•2. 

And  next,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
when  we  aim  at  providing  a  Catholic  Literature 
for  Catholics,  in  plate  of  an  existing  literature 
which  is  of  a  marked  Protestant  character,  we  do 
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not,  strictly  speaking,  include  the  pure  sciences 
in  our  desideratum.  Not  that  we  should  not  fed 
pleased  and  proud  to  find  Catholics  distinguish 
themselves  in  publications  on  abstract  or  experi- 
mental philosophy,  on  account  of  the  honour  it 
does  to  our  Religion  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ; — 
not  that  we  are  insensible  to  the  congruity  and 
respectability  of  depending  in  these  matters  on 
ourselves,  and  not  on  others,  at  least  as  regards 
our  text-books ; — not  that  we  do  not  confidently 
anticipate  that  Catholics  of  these  countries  will  in 
time  to  come  be  able  to  point  to  authorities  and 
discoverers  in  science  of  their  own,  equal  to 
those  of  Protestant  England,  Germany,  or  Swe- 
den ; — but  because,  as  regards  mathematics,  che- 
mistry, astronomy,  and  similar  subjects,  one  man 
will  not  treat  of  them  better  than  another,  on  the 
score  of  his  religion;  and  because  the  works  t 
even  an  unbeliever  or  idolater,  while  lie  kept 
within  the  strict  range  of  such  studies,  might  be 
safely  admitted  into  Catholic  lecture-rooms,  and 
put  without  scruple  into  the  hands  of  Catholic 
youths.  There  is  no  crying  demand,  no  imper- 
ative necessity,  for  the  rise  of  a  Catholic  Euclid 
or  a  Catholic  Newton.  The  object  of  all  sci<'iu-<- 
is   truth; — the   pure  sciences   proceed    t<>    their 
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enunciations  from  principles  which  the  intellect 
discerns  by  a  natural  light,  and  by  a  process  re- 
cognized by  natural  reason ;  and  the  experimental 
sciences  investigate  facts  by  methods  of  analysis 
or  by  ingenious  expedients,  ultimately  resolvable 
into  instruments  of  thought  equally  native  to  the 
human  mind.  If  then  we  may  assume  that  there 
is  an  objective  truth,  and  that  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind  is  in  correspondence  with  it, 
ind  acts  truly  when  it  acts  according  to  its  own 
laws ;  if  we  may  assume  that  God  made  us,  and 
that  what  He  made  is  good,  and  that  no  action 
from  and  according  to  nature  can  in  itself  be 
evil;  it  will  follow,  that,  so  long  as  it  is  man 
who  is  the  geometrician,  or  natural  philosopher, 
:>r  mechanic,  or  critic,  no  matter  what  man  he 
be,  Hindoo,  Mahometan,  or  infidel,  his  conclu- 
sions within  his  own  science,  according  to  the 
laws  of  that  science,  are  unquestionable,  and  not 
bo  be  suspected  by  Catholics,  unless  Catholics 
may  legitimately  be  jealous  of  fact  and  truth,  of 
iivine  principles  and  divine  creations. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  scientific  treatises 
3r  investigations  of  those  who  are  not  Catholics, 
X)  which  the  subject  of  Literature  leads  me ;  but 
[  might  even  go  on  to  speak  of  them  in  their 
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persons  as  well  as  in  their  books.  Were  it  not 
for  the  scandal  which  they  would  create ;  were  it 
not  for  the  example  they  would  set ;  were  it  not 
for  the  certain  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  in- 
voluntarily to  outleap  the  strict  boundaries  of  an 
abstract  science,  and  to  rest  it  upon  extraneous 
principles,  to  embody  it  in  concrete  examples, 
and  to  carry  it  on  to  practical  conclusions ;  above 
all,  were  it  not  for  the  indirect  influence,  ana 
living  energetic  presence,  and  collateral  duties, 
which  belong  to  a  Professor  in  a  great  school  of 
learning,  I  do  not  see  (abstracting  from  him,  I 
repeat,  in  hypothesis,  what  never  could  possibly 
be  abstracted  from  him  in  fact),  why  the  chair  of 
Astronomy  in  a  Catholic  University  should  not  be 
filled  by  a  La  Place,  or  that  of  Physics  by  a 
Humboldt.  Whatever  they  might  wish  to  say, 
while  they  kept  to  their  own  science,  they  would 
be  unable,  like  the  heathen  Prophet  in  Scripture, 
to  "  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord,  to  utter 
any  thing  of  their  own  head". 

So  far  the  arguments  hold  good,  of  certain  cele- 
brated writers  in  a  Northern  Review,  who.  in  their 
hostility  to  the  principle  of*  dogmatic  teaching, 
seem  obliged  to  maintain,  because  Subject  in: 
listinct,  that  living  opinions  are  distinct 
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md  that  men  are  abstractions  as  well  as  their  re- 
spective sciences.  "On  the  morning  of  the  thirt- 
eenth of  August,  in  the  year  1704",  says  one  of 
hese  authors,  in  illustration  and  defence  of  the 
inti-dogmatic  principle  in  political  and  social 
natters,  "  two  great  captains,  equal  in  autho- 
rity, united  by  close  private  and  public  ties, 
3ut  of  different  creeds,  prepared  for  battle,  on 
;he  event  of  which  were  staked  the  liberties  of 
Europe...  Marlborough  gave  orders  for  public 
prayers ;  the  English  chaplains  read  the  service  at 
;he  head  of  the  English  regiments ;  the  Calvinistic 
chaplains  of  the  Dutch  army,  with  heads  on  which 
band  of  Bishop  had  never  been  laid,  poured  forth 
bheir  supplications  in  front  of  their  countrymen. 
In  the  meantime  the  Danes  might  listen  to  the 
Lutheran  ministers;  and  Capuchins  might  en- 
courage the  Austrian  squadrons,  and  pray  to  the 
Virgin  for  a  blessing  on  the  arms  of  the  holy 
Roman  Empire.  The  battle  commences ;  these 
men  of  various  religions  all  act  like  members  of 
one  body :  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  general 
exert  themselves  to  assist  and  to  surpass  each 
other ;  before  sunset  the  Empire  is  saved ;  France 
has  lost  in  a  day  the  fruits  of  eight  years  of  in- 
trigue and  of  victory ;  and  the  allies,  after  con- 
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quering  together,  return  thanks  to  God  sepa- 
rately, each  after  his  own  form  of  worship".* 
The  writer  of  this  lively  passage  would  be 
doubtless  unwilling  himself  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple which  it  insinuates  to  those  extreme  con- 
clusions, to  which  it  is  often  pushed  by  others,  in 
matters  of  education.  Viewed  in  itself,  viewed 
in  the  abstract,  that  principle  is  simply,  undeni- 
ably true;  and  is  only  sophistical,  when  it  is 
carried  out  in  practical  matters  at  all.  A  re- 
ligious opinion  cannot  fail  of  influencing  in  fact 
the  school,  or  society,  or  polity  in  which  it  is 
found;  though  in  the  abstract  that  opinion  is 
one  thing,  and  the  school,  society,  or  polity,  an- 
other. Here  were  Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  Cal- 
vinists,  and  Catholics  found  all  fighting  on  one 
side,  it  is  true,  without  any  prejudice  to  their  re- 
spective religious  tenets :  and,  certainly,  I  never 
heard  that  in  a  battle  soldiers  did  do  any  thing 
else  but  fight.  I  did  not  know  they  had  time 
for  going  beyond  the  matter  in  hand ;  yet,  even 
as  regards  this  very  illustration  which  he  has 
chosen,  if  we  were  bound  to  decide  by  it  the  con- 
troversy, it  does  so  happen  that  that  danger  of 

*  Macauty'l  Kssays. 
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interference  and  collision  between  opposite  reli- 
gionists actually  does  occur  upon  a  campaign, 
which  could  not  be  incurred  in  a  battle :  and  at 
this  very  time  some  jealousy  or  disgust  has  been 
shown  in  English  popular  publications,  when 
they  have  had  to  record  that  our  ally,  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  has  sent  his  troops,  who  are 
serving  with  the  British  against  the  Russians,  to 
attend  High  Mass,  or  has  presented  his  sailors 
with  a  picture  of  the  Madonna. 

If,  then,  we  could  have  Professors  who  were 
mere  abstractions  and  phantoms,  marrowless  in 
their  bones,  and  without  speculation  in  their  eyes ; 
or  if  they  could  only  open  their  mouths  on  their 
own  special  subject,  and  in  their  scientific  pedan* 
try  were  dead  to  the  world ;  if  they  resembled  the 
well  known  character  in  the  Novel,  who  was  so 
imprisoned  or  fossilized  in  his  erudition,  that, 
though  "  he  stirred  the  fire  with  some  address", 
nevertheless,  on  attempting  to  snuff  the  candles, 
he  "  was  unsuccessful,  and  relinquished  that  am- 
bitious post  of  courtesy,  after  having  twice  re- 
duced the  parlour  to  total  darkness",  then  indeed 
Voltaire  himself  might  be  admitted,  not  without 
scandal,  but  without  risk,  to  lecture  on  astro- 
nomy or  galvanism  in  Catholic,  or  Protestant,  or 
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Presbyterian  Colleges,  or  in  all  of  tliem  at  once ; 
and  we  should  have  no  practical  controversy  with 
philosophers  who,  after  the  fashion  of  the  author 
I  have  been  quoting,  are  so  smart  in  proving 
that  we,  who  differ  from  them,  must  needs  be  so 
bigoted  and  puzzle-headed. 

And  in  strict  conformity  with  these  obvious 
distinctions,  it  will  be  found  that,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  reduce  scientific  men  of  anti-Catholic 
opinions  to  the  type  of  the  imaginary  student  to 
whom  I  have  been  alluding,  we  do  actually  use 
them  in  our  schools.  We  allow  our  Catholic 
student  to  use  them,  so  far  as  he  can  surprise 
them  (if  I  may  use  the  expression),  in  their 
formal  treatises,  and  can  keep  them  close  prison- 
ers there. 

Vix  defessa  senem  passus  componere  membra, 
Cum  clamore  ruit  magno,  manicisque  jacentem 
Occupat. 

The  fisherman,  in  the  Arabian  tale,  took  no 
harm  from  the  genius,  till  he  let  him  out  from 
the  brass  bottle  in  which  lie  was  confined.  "  He 
examined  tlic  vessel  and  shook  it,  to  see  if  what 
was  within  made  any  noise,  but  lie  heard  no- 
thing''. All  was  sale  till  lie  had  sueeeedcd  in 
opening  it,  and  "  then  came  out  a  very  thick 
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smoke,  which,  ascending  to  the  clouds  and  ex- 
tending itself  along  the  sea  shore  in  a  thick  mist, 
astonished  him  very  much.  After  a  time  the 
smoke  collected,  and  was  converted  into  a  genius 
of  enormous  height.  At  the  sight  of  this  mon- 
ster, whose  head  appeared  to  reach  the  clouds, 
the  fisherman  trembled  with  fear".  Such  is  the 
difference  between  an  unbelieving  or  heretical 
philosopher  in  person,  and  in  the  disquisitions 
proper  to  his  science.  Porson  was  no  edifying 
companion  for  young  men  of  eighteen,  nor  are 
his  letters  on  the  text  of  the  Three  Heavenly 
Witnesses  to  be  recommended ;  but  that  does  not 
hinder  his  being  admitted  into  Catholic  schools, 
while  he  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  Pre- 
face to  the  Hecuba.  Franklin  certainly  would 
have  been  intolerable  in  person,  if  he  began  to 
talk  freely,  and  throw  out,  as  I  think  he  did  in 
private,  that  each  solar  system  had  its  own  god ; 
but  such  extravagances  of  so  able  a  man  do  not 
interfere  with  the  honour  we  justly  pay  his  name 
in  the  history  of  experimental  science.  Nay,  the 
great  Newton  himself  would  have  been  silenced 
in  a  Catholic  University,  when  he  got  upon  the 
Apocalypse ;  yet  is  that  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  study  his  Principia,  or  avail  ourselves  of  the 
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wonderful  analysis  which  he,  Protestant  as  he 
was,  originated,  and  which  French  infidels  have 
developed?  We  are  glad,  for  their  own  sakes, 
that  anti-Catholic  writers  should,  in  their  post- 
humous influence,  do  as  much  real  service  to 
the  human  race  as  ever  they  can,  and  have  no 
wish  to  interfere  with  it. 

Returning  then  to  the  point  from  which  we  set 
out,  I  observe,  that,  this  being  the  state  of  the 
case  as  regards  abstract  science,  viz.,  that  we 
have  no  quarrel  with  its  anti-Catholic  commenta- 
tors, till  they  thrust  their  persons  into  our  Chairs, 
or  their  popular  writings  into  our  reading-rooms, 
-it  follows,  that,  when  we  contemplate  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Catholic  Literature,  we  do  not  consider 
scientific  works  as  among  our  most  prominent 
desiderata.  They  are  to  be  looked  for,  not  so 
much  for  their  own  sake,  as  because  they  arc  in- 
dications that  we  have  able  scientific  men  in  our 
communion ;  for,  if  we  have  such,  they  will  be 
certain  to  write,  and  in  proportion  as  they  in- 
crease in  number,  will  there  be  the  chance  o{' 
really  profound,  original,  and  standard  books 
issuing  from  our  Lecture-rooms  and  Libraries, 
But,  after  all,  there  is  no  reason  why  these 
should  be  better  than  those  which  wc  have  al- 
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ready  received  from  Protestants ;  though  it  is  at 
once  more  becoming,  and  more  agreeable  to  our 
feelings,  to  use  books  of  our  own,  instead  of 
being  indebted  to  the  books  of  others. 

Literature,  then,  is  not  synonymous  with  Sci- 
ence ;  nor  does  Catholic  education  imply  the  ex- 
clusion of  works  of  abstract  reasoning,  or  of  phy- 
sical experiment,  or  the  like,  though  written  by 
persons  of  another  or  of  no  communion. 

There  is  another  consideration  in  point  here, 
or  rather  prior  to  what  I  have  been  saying ;  and 
that  is,  that,  considering  certain  scientific  works, 
those  on  Criticism,  for  instance,  are  so  often  writ- 
ten in  a  technical  phraseology,  and  since  others,  as 
mathematical,  deal  so  largely  in  signs,  symbols, 
and  figures,  which  belong  to  all  languages,  these 
abstract  studies  cannot  properly  be  said  to  fall  un- 
der English  Literature  at  all ; — for  by  Literature, 
I  understand  Thought,  conveyed  under  the  forms 
of  some  particular  language.  And  this  brings  me 
to  speak  of  Literature  in  its  highest  and  most  ge- 
nuine sense,  viz.,  as  an  historical  and  national  fact ; 
and  I  fear  in  this  sense  of  the  word  also,  it  is  alto- 
gether beside  or  beyond  any  object  which  a  Ca- 
tholic University  can  reasonably  contemplate,  at 
least  in  any  moderate  term  of  years ;  but  so  large 
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a  subject  here  opens  upon  us,  that  I  must  post- 
pone it  for  another  section. 

§.3. 

I  have  been  directing  the  reader's  attention, 
first  to  what  we  do  not,  and  next  to  what  we  need 
not,  contemplate,  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  to 
the  formation  of  an  English  Catholic  Literature. 
I  said  that  our  object  was  neither  a  library  oi 
theological  nor  of  scientific  knowledge,  though 
theology  in  its  literary  aspect,  and  abstract  sci- 
ence as  an  exercise  of  intellect,  have  both  of 
course  a  place  in  the  Catholic  encyclopaedia.  One 
undertaking,  however,  there  is,  which,  not  merely 
does  not,  and  need  not,  but  unhappily  cannot,  come 
into  the  reasonable  contemplation  of  any  set  oi 
persons,  whether  members  of  a  University  or  not, 
who  are  desirous  of  Catholicizing  the  English 
language,  as  is  very  evident;  and  that  is,  simply 
the  creation  of  an  English  Classical  Liter* 
for  that  has  been  done  long  ago,  and  would  be  a 
work  beyond  the  powers  of  any  body  of  men, 
even  if  it  had  still  to  be  done.  If  I  insist  on  this 
point  here,  no  one  must  suppose  I  do  not  consider 
it  to  be  self-evident ;  for  I  shall  not  be  aiming  at 
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proving  it,  so  much  as  at  bringing  it  home  dis- 
tinctly to  the  mind,  that  we  may,  one  and  all, 
have  a  clearer  perception  of  the  state  of  things 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  There  is  many  an 
undeniable  truth,  which  is  not  practically  felt 
and  appreciated ;  and  unless  we  master  our  posi- 
tion in  the  matter  before  us,  we  may  be  led  off  into 
various  wild  imaginations  or  impossible  schemes, 
which  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  end  in  disap- 
pointment. 

Were  the  Catholic  Church  acknowledged  from 
this  moment  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
these  islands,  and  the  English  tongue  henceforth 
baptized  into  the  Catholic  faith,  and  sealed  and 
consecrated  to  Catholic  objects,  and  were  the  pre- 
sent intellectual  activity  of  the  nation  to  continue, 
as  of  course  it  would  continue,  we  should  at  once 
have  an  abundance  of  Catholic  works,  which 
would  be  English,  and  purely  English,  literature 
and  high  literature ;  but  still  all  these  would  not 
constitute  "English  Literature",  as  the  words  are 
commonly  understood,  nor  even  then  could  we 
say  that  the  "  English  Literature  "  was  Catholic. 
Much  less  can  we  ever  aspire  to  affirm  it,  while 
we  are  but  a  portion  of  the  vast  English-speaking 
world-wide  race,  and  are  but  striving  to  create  a 
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current  in  the  direction  of  Catholic  truth,  when  the 
waters  are  rapidly  flowing  the  other  way.  In  nc 
case  can  we,  strictly  speaking,  form  an  English 
Literature ;  for  by  the  Literature  of  a  Nation  is 
meant  its  Classics,  and  its  Classics  have  been  given 
to  England,  and  have  been  recognized  as  such, 
long  since. 

A  Literature,  when  it  is  formed,  is  a  national 
and  historical  fact ;  it  is  a  matter  of  the  past  and 
the  present,  and  can  be  as  little  ignored  as  the 
present,  as  little  undone  as  the  past.  We  can 
deny,  supersede,  or  change  it,  then  only,  when  we 
can  do  the  same  towards  the  race  or  language 
which  it  represents.  Every  great  people  has  a 
character  of  its  own,  which  it  manifests  and  per- 
petuates in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  develops  into  a 
monarchy  or  republic ;  in  commerce  or  in  war,  in 
agriculture  or  in  manufactures,  or  in  all  of  these 
at  once ;  in  its  cities,  its  public  edifices  and  works, 
bridges,  canals,  and  harbours ;  in  its  laws,  tradi- 
tions, customs,  and  manners ;  in  its  songs  and  its 
proverbs ;  in  its  religion ;  in  its  line  of  policy,  its 
bearing,  its  action  towards  foreign  nations ;  in  its 
alliances,  fortunes,  and  the  whole  course  of  its  his- 
tory. All  these  are  peculiar,  and  parts  of  a  whole, 
and  betoken  the  national  character,  and  savour  of 
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3acli  other ;  and  the  case  is  the  same  with  the  na- 
tional language  and  literature.  They  are  what 
they  are,  and  cannot  be  anything  else,  whether 
they  be  good  or  bad  or  of  a  mixed  nature ;  before 
they  are  formed,  we  cannot  prescribe  them ;  after- 
wards, we  cannot  reverse  them.  We  may  feel  great 
repugnance  to  Milton  or  Gibbon  as  men ;  we  may 
most  seriously  protest  against  the  spirit  which  ever 
lives,  and  the  tendency  which  ever  operates,  in 
every  page  of  their  writings ;  but  there  they  are, 
an  integral  portion  of  English  Literature ;  we  can- 
not extinguish  them ;  we  cannot  deny  their  power ; 
we  cannot  write  a  new  Milton  or  a  new  Gibbon ; 
we  cannot  expurgate  what  needs  to  be  exorcised. 
They  are  great  English  authors,  each  breathing 
hatred  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  his  own  way, 
each  a  proud  and  rebellious  creature  of  God,  each 
gifted  with  incomparable  gifts.  We  must  take 
things  as  they  are,  if  we  take  them  at  all.  We 
may  refuse  to  say  a  word  to  English  literature,  if 
we  will ;  we  may  have  recourse  to  French  or  to 
Italian  instead,  if  we  think  either  of  these  less 
exceptionable  than  our  own;  we  may  fall  back 
upon  the  Classics  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  we  may 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  literature,  as 
such,  of  any  kind,  and  confine  ourselves  to  purely 
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amorphous  or  monstrous  specimens  of  language ; 
but  if  we  do  once  profess  in  our  Universities  the 
English  language  and  literature,  if  we  think  it 
allowable  to  know  the  state  of  things  we  live  in, 
and  that  national  character  which  we  share,  if  we 
think  it  desirable  to  have  a  chance  of  writing 
what  may  be  read  after  our  day,  and  praiseworthy 
to  aspire  after  providing  for  Catholics  who  speak 
English,  a  Catholic  Literature,  then — I  do  not 
say  that  we  must  at  once  throw  open  every  sort  of 
book  to  the  young,  the  weak,  or  the  untrained, — 
I  do  not  say  that  we  may  dispense  with  our  eccle- 
siastical indexes  and  emendations,  but — we  must 
not  fancy  to  create  what  is  already  created  in 
spite  of  us,  and  which  never  could  at  a  moment  be 
created  by  means  of  us,  and  we  must  recognize  the 
historical  literature,  which  is  in  occupation  of  the 
language,  as  a  fact,  nay  as  a  standard  for  ourselves. 
There  is  surely  nothing  either  temerarious  or 
paradoxical  in  a  statement  like  this.  The  growth 
of  a  nation  is  like  that  of  an  individual;  its  tone 
of  voice  and  subject  of  speech  vary  with  its  age. 
Each  age  has  its  own  propriety  and  charm;  as  a 
boy's  beauty  is  not  a  man's,  and  the  sweetnc- 
a  treble  differs  from  the  richness  of  a  bass,  so  it 
is  with  a  whole  people.     The  same  period  does 
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not  produce  its  most  popular  poet,  its  most  effec- 
tive orator,  and  its  most  philosophic  historian. 
Language  changes  with  the  progress  of  thought 
and  the  events  of  history,  and  style  changes  with 
it ;  and  while  in  successive  generations  it  passes 
through  a  series  of  separate  excellences,  the  res- 
pective deficiencies  of  all  are  supplied  alternately 
by  each.  Thus  language  and  literature  may  be 
considered  as  dependent  on  a  process  of  nature, 
and  to  be  subjected  to  her  laws.  Father  Har- 
douin  indeed,  who  maintained  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Pliny,  Cicero,  Virgil's  Georgics,  and 
Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles,  Latin  literature  was 
the  work  of  the  medieval  monks,  had  the  con- 
ception of  a  literature  neither  national  nor  histo- 
rical ;  but  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be  apt  to  con- 
sider time  and  place  as  necessary  conditions  in  its 
formation,  and  will  be  unable  to  conceive  of  clas- 
sical authors,  except  as  either  the  elaboration  of 
centuries,  or  the  rare  and  fitful  accident  of  genius. 
First-rate  excellence  in  literature,  as  in  other 
matters,  is  either  an  accident  or  a  process ;  and  in 
either  case  demands  a  course  of  years  to  secure. 
We  cannot  reckon  on  a  Plato,  we  cannot  force  an 
Aristotle ;  any  more  than  we  can  command  a  fine 
harvest,  or  create  a  coal  field.    If  a  Literature  be, 
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as  I  have  said,  the  voice  of  a  particular  nation,  it 
requires  a  field  and  a  period,  as  large  as  that 
nation's  extent  and  history,  to  mature  in.  It  is 
broader  and  deeper  than  the  capacity  of  any  body 
of  men,  however  gifted,  or  any  system  of  teach- 
ing, however  true.  It  is  the  exponent,  not  of 
truth,  but  of  nature,  which  is  true  only  in  its  ele- 
ments. It  is  the  result  of  the  mutual  action  of  a 
hundred  simultaneous  influences  and  operations, 
and  the  issue  of  a  hundred  strange  accidents  in 
independent  places  and  times;  it  is  the  scanty 
compensating  produce  of  the  wild  discipline  of 
the  world  and  of  life,  so  fruitful  in  failures ;  and 
it  is  the  concentration  of  those  rare  manifestations 
of  intellectual  power,  which  no  one  can  account 
for.  It  is  made  up,  in  the  particular  case  here 
under  consideration,  of  human  beings  as  hetero- 
geneous as  Burns  and  Bimyan,  De  Foe  and  John- 
son, Goldsmith  and  Cowper,  Law  and  Fielding, 
Scott  and  Byron.  The  remark  has  been  made, 
that  the  history  of  an  author  is  the  history  of  his 
works;  it  is  far  more  exact  to  say,  that,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  great  writers,  the  history  of  their 
works  is  the  history  of  their  fortunes  or  their  times. 
Each  is,  in  his  turn,  the  man  of  his  age,  the  type 
of  a  generation,  or  the  interpreter  of  a  crisis.    II'- 
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is  made  for  his  day,  and  his  day  for  him.  Hooker 
would  not  have  been,  but  for  the  existence  of 
Catholics  and  Puritans,  the  defeat  of  the  former 
and  the  rise  of  the  latter ;  Clarendon  would  not 
have  been  without  the  Great  Rebellion ;  Hobbes 
is  the  prophet  of  the  reaction  to  scoffing  infide- 
lity ;  and  Addison  is  the  child  of  the"  Revolution 
and  its  attendant  changes.  If  there  be  any  of  our 
classical  authors,  who  might  at  first  sight  have 
been  a  University  man,  with  the  exception  of 
Johnson,  Addison  is  he ;  yet  even  Addison,  the 
son  and  brother  of  clergymen,  the  fellow  of  an 
Oxford  Society,  the  resident  of  a  College  which 
still  points  to  the  walk  which  he  planted,  must  be 
something  more,  in  order  to  take  his  place  among 
the  Classics  of  the  language,  and  owed  the  variety 
of  his  matter  to  his  experience  of  life,  and  to  the 
call  made  on  his  resources  by  the  exigencies  of  his 
day.  The  world  he  lived  in,  made  him  and  used 
him.  While  his  writings  educated  his  own  gene- 
ration, they  have  delineated  it  for  all  posterity 
after  him. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  authors  of  a  litera- 
ture, in  their  relation  to  the  people  and  course  of 
events  to  which  they  belong;  but  a  prior  consi- 
deration, at  which  I  have  already  glanced,  is  their 
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connection  with  the  language  itself,  which  has 
been  their  organ.  If  they  are  in  great  measure 
the  creatures  of  their  times,  they  are  on  the  other 
hand  in  a  far  higher  sense  the  creators  of  their 
language.  It  is  indeed  commonly  called  their 
mother  tongue,  but  virtually  it  did  not  exist  till 
they  gave  it  life  and  form.  All  greater  matters 
are  carried  on  and  perfected  by  a  succession  of  in- 
dividual minds;  what  is  true  in  the  history  of 
thought  and  of  action,  is  true  of  language  also. 
Certain  masters  of  composition,  as  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  and  Pope,  the  writers  of  the  Protestant 
Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  Hooker  and  Addison, 
Swift,  Hume,  and  Goldsmith,  have  been  the 
making  of  the  English  language;  and  as  that 
language  is  a  fact,  so  is  the  literature  a  fact,  by 
which  it  is  formed,  and  in  which  it  lives.  Men 
of  great  ability  have  taken  it  in  hand,  each  in  his 
own  day;  and  have  done  for  it  what  the  master 
of  a  gymnasium  does  for  the  bodily  frame.  They 
have  formed  its  limbs,  and  developed  its  strength  ; 
they  have  endowed  it  with  vigour,  exercised  it  in 
suppleness  and  dexterity,  and  taught  it  grace. 
They  have  made  it  rich,  harmonious,  various, 
and  precise.  They  have  famished  it  with  a  va- 
riety of  styles,  which  from  their  individuality 
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may  almost  be  called  dialects,  and  are  monuments 
both  of  the  powers  of  the  language  and  the  genius 
of  its  cultivators. 

How  real  a  creation,  how  sui  generis,  is  the  style 
of  Shakespeare,  or  of  the  Protestant  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book,  or  of  Swift,  or  of  Pope,  or  of  Gib- 
bon, or  of  Johnson !  Even  were  the  subject-mat- 
ter without  meaning,  though  in  truth  the  style 
cannot  really  be  abstracted  from  the  sense,  still  the 
style  would,  on  that  supposition,  remain  as  perfect 
and  original  a  work  as  Euclid's  elements  or  a 
symphony  of  Beethoven.  And,  like  music,  it 
has  seized  upon  the  public  mind ;  and  the  litera- 
ture of  England  is  no  longer  a  mere  letter, 
printed  in  books,  and  shut  up  in  libraries,  but  it 
is  a  living  voice,  which  has  gone  forth  in  its  ex- 
pressions and  its  sentiments  into  the  world  of 
men,  which  daily  thrills  upon  our  ears  and  sylla- 
bles our  thoughts,  which  speaks  to  us  through 
our  correspondents,  and  dictates  when  we  put  pen 
to  paper.  Whether  we  will  or  no,  the  phrase- 
ology and  diction  of  Shakespeare,  of  the  Protest- 
ant formularies,  of  Milton,  of  Pope,  of  Johnson's 
Tabletalk,  and  of  Walter  Scott,  have  become  a 
portion  of  the  vernacular  tongue,  the  household 
words  of  which  perhaps  we  little  guess  the  origin, 
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and  the  very  idioms  of  our  familiar  conversation. 
The  man  in  the  comedy  spoke  prose  without 
knowing  it ;  and  we  Catholics,  without  conscious- 
ness and  without  offence,  are  ever  repeating  the 
half  sentences  of  dissolute  playwrights  and  here- 
tical partizans  and  preachers.  So  tyrannous  is 
the  literature  of  a  nation ;  it  is  too  much  for  us. 
We  cannot  destroy  or  reverse  it;  we  may  con- 
front and  encounter  it,  but  we  cannot  make  it 
over  again.  It  is  a  great  work  of  man,  when  it 
is  no  work  of  God's. 

I  repeat,  then,  whatever  we  be  able  or  unable 
to  effect  in  the  great  problem  which  lies  before 
us,  any  how  we  cannot  undo  the  past.  English 
Literature  will  ever  have  been  Protestant.  Swift 
and  Addison,  the  most  native  and  natural  of  our 
writers,  Hooker  and  Milton,  the  most  elaborate, 
never  can  become  our  co-religionists ;  and,  though 
this  is  but  the  enunciation  of  a  truism,  it  is  not  on 
that  account  an  unprofitable  enunciation. 

I  trust,  we  are  not  the  men  to  give  up  an  un- 
dertaking, because  it  is  perplexed  or  arduous ;  and 
to  do  nothing  because  we  cannot  do  every  thing. 
Much  may  be  attempted,  much  attained,  even 
granting  English  Literature  is  not  Catholic  Some- 
thing indeed  may  be  said  even  in  alleviation  of 
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the  misfortune  itself,  on  which  I  have  been  insist- 
ing; and  with  two  remarks  bearing  upon  this 
point,  I  will  bring  this  section  to  an  end. 

1.  First,  then,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that, 
whether  we  look  to  countries  Christian  or  hea- 
then, we  find  the  state  of  literature  there  as  little 
satisfactory  as  it  is  in  these  islands ;  so  that,  what- 
ever are  our  difficulties  here,  they  are  not  worse 
than  those  of  Catholics  all  over  the  world.  I 
would  not  indeed  say  a  word  to  extenuate  the 
calamity,  under  which  we  lie,  of  having  a  litera- 
ture formed  in  Protestantism ;  still,  other  litera- 
tures have  disadvantages  of  their  own;  and, 
though  in  such  matters  comparisons  are  impossi- 
ble, I  doubt  whether  we  should  be  better  pleased 
if  our  English  Classics  were  tainted  with  licen- 
tiousness, or  defaced  by  infidelity  or  scepticism. 
I  conceive  we  should  not  much  mend  matters,  if 
wc  were  to  exchange  literatures  with  the  French, 
Italians,  or  Germans.  About  Germany,  however, 
I  will  not  speak ;  as  to  France,  it  has  great  and 
religious  authors ;  its  classical  drama,  even  in 
comedy,  compared  with  that  of  other  literatures, 
is  singularly  unexceptionable ;  but  who  is  there 
that  holds  a  place  among  its  writers  so  historical 
and  important,  who  is  so  copious,  so  versatile,  so 
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brilliant,  as  that  Voltaire  who  is  an  open  scoffer 
at  everything  sacred,  venerable,  or  high-minded  ? 
Nor  can  Rousseau,  though  he  has  not  the  preten- 
sions of  Voltaire,  be  excluded  from  the  classical 
writers  of  France.  Again,  the  gifted  Paschal, 
in  the  work  on  which  his  literary  fame  is  mainly 
founded,  does  not  approve  himself  to  a  Catholic 
judgment;  and  Descartes,  the  first  of  French 
philosophers,  was  too  independent  in  his  inqui- 
ries to  be  always  correct  in  his  conclusions.  The 
witty  Rabelais  is  said,  by  a  recent  critic,*  to 
show  covertly  in  his  former  publications,  and 
openly  in  his  latter,  his  "  dislike  to  the  Church 
of  Rome".  La  Fontaine  was  with  difficulty 
brought,  on  his  death-bed,  to  make  public  satis- 
faction for  the  scandal  which  he  had  done  to 
religion  by  his  immoral  Contes,  though  at  length 
he  threw  into  the  fire  a  piece  which  he  had  just 
finished  for  the  stage.  Montaigne,  whose  Essays 
"  make  an  epoch  in  literature",  by  "  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  Europe"; 
whose  "  school  embraces  a  large  proportion  of 
French  and  English  literature";  and  of  whose 
M  brightness  and  felicity  of  genius  there  can  be 

*  Ilallani. 
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but  one  opinion",  is  disgraced,  as  the  same  writer 
tells  us,  by  "  a  sceptical  bias  and  great  indiffer- 
ence of  temperament" ;  and  "  has  led  the  way"  as 
an  habitual  offender,  "  to  the  indecency  too  cha- 
racteristic of  French  literature". 

Nor  does  Italy  present  a  more  encouraging  pic- 
ture. Ariosto,  one  of  the  few  names,  ancient  or 
modern,  who  occupy  the  first  rank  of  Literature,  is, 
I  suppose,  rightly  arraigned  by  the  author  I  have 
above  quoted,  of  "  coarse  sensuality".  Pulci,  "  by 
his  sceptical  insinuations,  seems  clearly  to  display 
an  intention  of  exposing  religion  to  contempt". 
Boccaccio,  the  first  of  Italian  prose- writers,  had  in 
his  old  age  touchingly  to  lament  the  corrupting 
tendency  of  his  popular  compositions ;  and  Bellar- 
mine  has  to  vindicate  him,  Dante,  and  Petrarch, 
from  the  charge  of  virulent  abuse  of  the  Holy  See. 
Dante  certainly  does  not  scruple  to  place  in  his 
Inferno  a  Pope,  whom  the  Church  has  since  cano- 
nized, and  his  work  on  Monarchia  is  on  the  Index 
Another  great  Florentine,  Macchiavel,  is  on  the 
Index  also ;  and  Giannone,  as  great  in  political 
history  at  Naples,  as  Macchiavel  at  Florence,  is 
notorious  for  his  disaffection  to  the  interests  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff. 

These  are  but  specimens  of  the  general  character 
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of  secular  literature,  whatever  be  the  people  to 
whom  it  belongs.  One  literature  may  be  better 
than  another,  but  bad  will  be  the  best,  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  truth  and  morality.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise ;  human  nature  is  in  all  ages 
and  all  countries  the  same ;  and  its  literature,  there- 
fore, will  ever  and  everywhere  be  one  and  the  same 
also.  Man's  work  will  savour  of  man ;  in  his  ele- 
ments and  powers  excellent  and  admirable,  but 
prone  to  disorder  and  excess,  to  error  and  to  sin. 
Such  too  will  be  his  literature ;  it  will  have  the 
beauty  and  the  fierceness,  the  sweetness  and  the 
rankness,  of  the  natural  man,  and,  with  all  its  rich- 
ness and  greatness,  will  necessarily  offend  the 
senses  of  those,  who,  in  the  Apostle's  words,  are 
really  "  exercised  to  discern  between  good  and 
evil".  "It  is  said  of  the  holy  Sturme",  says  an 
Oxford  writer,  "  that,  in  passing  a  horde  of  un- 
converted Germans,  as  they  were  bathing  and 
gambolling  in  the  stream,  he  was  so  overpowered 
by  the  intolerable  scent,  which  arose  from  them, 
that  he  nearly  fainted  away".  National  Litera- 
ture is,  in  a  parallel  way,  the  untutored  move- 
ments of  the  reason,  imagination,  passions,  and 
affections  of  the  natural  man,  the  leapings  and 
the  friskings,  the  plungings  and  the  snortings,  the 
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?portings  and  the  buflfoonings,  the  clumsy  play 
ind  the  aimless  toil,  of  the  noble,  lawless  savage 
of  God's  intellectual  creation. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  clearly  apprehend  a 
truth  so  simple  and  elementary  as  this,  and  not 
expect  from  the  nature  of  man,  or  the  literature 
of  the  world,  what  they  never  held  out  to  us. 
Certainly,  I  did  not  know  that  the  world  was  to 
be  regarded  as  favourable  to  Christian  faith  or 
practice,  or  that  it  would  be  breaking  any  en- 
gagement with  us,  if  it  took  a  line  divergent  from 
our  own.  I  have  never  fancied  that  we  should 
have  reasonable  ground  for  surprise  or  complaint, 
though  mans  intellectpwm  naturalibus  did  prefer, 
of  the  two,  liberty  to  truth,  or  though  his  heart 
cherished  a  leaning  towards  licence  of  thought 
and  speech  in  comparison  with  restraint. 

2.  If  we  do  but  resign  ourselves  to  facts,  we  shall 
soon  be  led  on  to  the  second  reflection  which  I 
have  promised — viz.,  that,  not  only  are  things  not 
better  abroad,  but  they  might  be  worse  at  home. 
We  have,  it  is  true,  a  Protestant  literature ;  but 
then  it  is  neither  atheistical  nor  immoral ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  its  highest  and 
most  influential  departments,  and  of  the  most 
popular  of  its  authors,  it  comes  to  us  with  very 
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considerable  alleviations.  For  instance,  there 
surely  is  a  call  on  us  for  thankfulness,  that  the 
most  illustrious  amongst  English  writers  has  so 
little  of  a  Protestant  about  him,  that  Catholics 
have  been  able,  without  extravagance,  to  claim 
him  as  their  own,  and  that  enemies  to  our  creed 
have  allowed  that  he  is  only  not  a  Catholic, 
because,  and  as  far  as,  his  times  forbade  it.  It  if 
an  additional  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  boast,  thai 
he  offends  in  neither  of  those  two  respects,  whicr. 
reflect  so  seriously  upon  the  reputation  of  greai 
authors  abroad.  Whatever  passages  may  be 
gleaned  from  his  dramas  disrespectful  to  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  still  these  are  but  passages ;  or 
the  other  hand,  there  is  in  Shakespeare  neithei 
contempt  of  religion  nor  scepticism,  and  he  up 
holds  the  broad  laws  of  moral  and  divine  trutl 
with  the  consistency  and  severity  of  an  iEschylus 
Sophocles,  or  Pindar.  There  is  no  mistaking  ii 
his  works  on  which  side  lies  the  right ;  Satan  i: 
not  made  a  hero,  nor  Cain  a  victim,  but  pride  i 
pride,  and  vice  is  vice,  and,  whatever  indulgence 
he  may  allow  himself  in  light  thoughts  or  un 
seemly  words,  yet  his  admiration  is  reserved  fo 
sanctity  and  truth.  From  the  second  chief  faul 
of  Literature,  as  indeed  my  last  words  imply,  h< 
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is  not  so  free ;  but,  often  as  he  may  offend  against 
modesty,  lie  is  clear  of  a  worse  charge,  sensuality, 
and  hardly  a  passage  can  be  instanced  in  all  that 
he  has  written  to  seduce  the  imagination  or  to 
excite  the  passions. 

A  rival  to  Shakespeare,  if  not  in  genius,  at 
least  in  copiousness  and  variety,  is  found  in  Pope ; 
and  he  was  actually  a  Catholic,  though  personally 
an  unsatisfactory  one.  His  freedom  indeed  from 
Protestantism  is  poorly  balanced  in  one  of  his 
poems  by  a  false  theory  of  philosophy ;  but,  taking 
his  works  as  a  whole,  we  may  surely  acquit  them 
of  being  dangerous  to  the  reader,  whether  on  the 
score  of  morals  or  of  faith. 

Again,  the  special  title  of  moralist  in  English 
Literature  is  accorded  by  the  public  voice  to 
Johnson,  whose  bias  towards  Catholicity  is  well 
known. 

If  we  were  to  ask  for  a  report  of  our  philoso- 
phers, the  investigation  would  not  be  so  agree- 
able ;  for  we  have  three  of  evil,  and  one  of  unsa- 
tisfactory repute.  Locke  is  scarcely  an  honour  to 
us  in  the  standard  of  truth,  grave  and  manly  as  he 
is;  and Hobbes, Hume,  and  Bentham,  in  spite  of 
their  abilities,  are  simply  a  disgrace.  Yet,  even 
in  this  department,  we  find  some  compensation  in 
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the  names  of  Clarke,  Berkeley,  Butler,  and  Reid. 
and  in  a  name  more  famous  than  them  all.  Bacon 
was  too  intellectually  great  to  hate  or  to  contemn 
the  Catholic  faith ;  and  he  deserves  by  his  writing* 
to  be  called  the  most  orthodox  of  Protestant  philo- 
sophers. 

§•4. 

The  past  cannot  be  undone.  That  our  Englisr 
Classical  Literature  is  not  Catholic  is  a  plain  fact 
which  we  cannot  deny,  to  which  we  must  recon 
cile  ourselves,  as  best  we  may,  and  which,  as  1 
have  shown  above,  has  after  all  its  compcnsa 
tions.  When  then  I  speak  of  the  desirableness 
of  forming  a  Catholic  Literature,  I  am  contem 
plating  no  such  vain  enterprise  as  that  of  re- 
versing history;  no,  nor  of  redeeming  the  pasi 
by  the  future.  I  have  no  dream  of  Catholic 
Classics  as  still  reserved  for  the  English  language 
In  truth,  classical  authors  not  only  are  national 
but  belong  to  a  particular  age  of  a  nation's  life 
and  I  should  not  wonder,  if,  as  regards  ourselves 
that  age  is  passing  away.  Moreover,  they  perfon* 
a  particular  office  towards  its  language,  which  i- 
not  likely  to  be  called  for  beyond  a  definite  time 
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And  further,  though  analogies  or  parallels  cannot 
be  taken  to  decide  a  question  such  as  this,  such 
is  the  fact,  that  the  series  of  our  classical  writers 
has  already  extended  through  a  longer  period 
than  was  granted  to  the  Classical  Literature  either 
of  Greece  or  of  Rome ;  and  thus  the  English  lan- 
guage also  may  have  a  long  course  of  literature 
still  to  come  through  many  centuries,  without 
that  Literature  being  classical. 

Latin,  for  instance,  was  a  living  language  for 
many  hundred  years  after  the  date  of  the  writers 
who  brought  it  to  its  perfection ;  and  then  it  con- 
tinued for  a  second  long  period  to  be  the  medium 
of  European  correspondence.  Greek  was  a  living 
language  to  a  date  not  very  far  short  of  that  of  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  ten  centuries  after  the 
date  of  St.  Basil,  and  seventeen  hundred  years  after 
the  period  commonly  called  classical.  And  thus, 
as  the  year  has  its  spring  and  summer,  so  even  for 
those  celebrated  languages  there  was  but  a  season 
of  splendour,  and,  compared  with  the  whole  course 
of  their  duration,  but  a  brief  season.  Since  then 
English  has  had  its  great  writers  for  a  term  of 
about  three  hundred  years, — as  long,  that  is,  as  the 
period  from  Sappho  to  Demosthenes,  or  from 
Pisistratus  to  Arcesilas,  or  from  iEschylus  and 
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Pindar  to  Cameades,  or  from  Ennius  to  Pliny, — 
we  should  have  no  right  to  be  disappointed,  if 
the  classical  peiiod  be  close  upon  its  termi- 
nation. 

By  the  Classics  of  a  national  Literature  I  mean 
those  authors,  who  have  the  foremost  place  in 
exemplifying  the  powers  and  conducting  the  de- 
velopment of  its  language.  The  language  of  a 
nation  is  at  first  rude  and  clumsy;  and  it  de- 
mands a  succession  of  skilful  artists  to  make  it 
malleable  and  ductile,  and  to  work  it  up  to  its 
proper  perfection.  It  improves  by  use,  but  it  is 
not  every  one  who  can  use  it  while  as  yet  it  is  un- 
formed. To  do  this  is  an  effort  of  genius ;  and  so 
men  of  a  peculiar  talent  arise,  one  after  another, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and 
effect  it.  One  gives  it  flexibility,  that  is,  shows 
how  it  can  be  used  without  effort  to  express  ade- 
quately a  variety  of  thoughts  and  feelings  in  their 
nicety  or  intricacy;  another  makes  it  perspicu- 
ous or  forcible;  a  third  adds  to  its  vocabulary; 
and  a  fourth  gives  it  grace  and  harmony.  The 
style  of  each  of  such  eminent  masters  becomes 
henceforth  in  some  sort  a  property  of  the  lan- 
guage itself;  words,  phrases,  collocations,  and 
structure,  which  hitherto  did  not  exist,  gradu- 
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ally  passing  into  the  conversation  and  the  compo- 
sition of  the  educated  classes. 

Now  I  will  attempt  to  show  how  this  process  of 
improvement  is  effected,  and  what  is  its  limit.  I 
conceive  then  that  these  gifted  writers  act  upon 
the  spoken  and  written  language  by  means  of 
the  particular  schools,  which  form  about  them 
respectively.  Their  style,  using  the  word  in  a 
large  sense,  forcibly  arrests  the  reader,  and  draws 
him  on  to  imitate  it,  by  virtue  of  what  is  excel- 
lent in  it,  in  spite  of  such  defects  as,  in  common 
with  all  human  works,  it  may  contain.  I  sup- 
pose all  of  us  will  recognize  this  fascination.  For 
myself,  when  I  was  fourteen  or  fifteen,  I  imi- 
tated Addison ;  when  I  was  seventeen,  I  wrote  in 
the  style  of  Johnson ;  about  the  same  time  I  fell 
in  with  the  twelfth  volume  of  Gibbon,  and  my  ears 
rang  with  the  cadence  of  his  sentences,  and  I 
dreamed  of  it  for  a  night  or  two.  Then  I  began 
to  make  an  analysis  of  Thucydides  in  Gibbon's 
style.  In  like  manner,  most  Oxford  undergra- 
duates, forty  years  ago,  when  they  would  write 
poetry,  adopted  the  Darwinian,  or  Pleasures-of- 
Hope  versification,  which  had  been  made  popular 
by  Heber  and  Milman.  The  literary  schools,  in-' 
deed,  which  I  am  speaking  of,  as  resulting  from  the 
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attractions  of  some  original,  or  at  least  novel  artist, 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  mannerists,  none  of 
whom  rise  much  above  mediocrity ;  but  they  are  not 
the  less  serviceable  as  channels,  by  means  of  which 
the  achievements  of  genius  may  be  incorporated 
into  the  language  itself,  or  become  the  common 
property  of  the  nation.  Henceforth,  the  most 
ordinary  composer,  the  very  student  in  the  lec- 
ture-room, is  able  to  write  with  a  precision,  a 
grace,  or  a  copiousness,  as  the  case  may  be,  un- 
known before  the  date  of  the  authors  whom  he 
imitates,  and  he  wonders  at,  if  he  does  not  rather 
pride  himself  on,  his 

novas  frondes,  et  non  sua  poma. 

If  there  is  any  one  who  illustrates  this  remark, 
it  is  Gibbon ;  I  seem  to  trace  his  vigorous  conden- 
sation and  peculiar  rhythm  at  every  turn,  in  the 
literature  of  the  present  day.  Pope,  again,  is  said 
to  have  tuned  our  versification.  Since  his  time, 
any  one,  who  has  an  ear  and  turn  for  poetry,  can 
with  little  pains  throw  off  a  copy  of  verses  equal 
or  superior  to  the  poet's  own,  and  with  far  less 
of  study  and  patient  correction  than  would  have 
been  demanded  of  the  poet  himself  for  their  pro- 
duction.    Compare  the  chorusscs  of  the  Samson 
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Agonistes  Tvith.  any  stanza  taken  at  random  in 
Thalaba :  how  much  had  the  language  gained  in 
the  interval  between  them!  Without  denying 
the  high  merits  of  Southey's  beautiful  romance, 
we  surely  shall  not  be  wrong  in  saying,  that  in  its 
unembarrassed  eloquent  flow,  it  is  the  language 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  speaks,  as  much  as 
the  author  himself. 

I  will  give  an  instance  of  what  I  mean :  let  us 
take  the  beginning  of  the  first  chorus  in  the 
Samson : — 


Just  are  the  ways  of  God, 

And  justifiable  to  men  ; 

Unless  there  be  who  think  not  God  at  all ; 

If  any  be,  they  walk  obscure, 

For  of  such  doctrine  never  was  there  school, 

But  the  heart  of  the  fool, 

And  no  man  therein  doctor  but  himself. 

But  men  there  be,  who  doubt  His  ways  not  just, 

As  to  His  own  edicts  found  contradicting, 

Then  give  the  reins  to  wandering  thought, 

Regardless  of  His  glory's  diminution ; 

Till,  by  their  own  perplexities  involved, 

They  ravel  more,  still  less  resolved, 

But  never  find  self -satisfying  solution. 

And  now  take  the  opening  stanza  of  Thalaba 
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How  beautiful  is  night! 

A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air; 

No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain, 

Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven. 

In  full-orb'd  glory  yonder  Moon  divine 

Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths. 

Beneath  her  steady  ray 

The  desert-circle  spreads, 

Like  the  round  ocean  girdled  with  the  sky. 

How  beautiful  is  night ! 

Does  not  Southey  show  to  advantage  here? 
yet  the  voice  of  the  world  proclaims  Milton  pre- 
eminently a  poet ;  and  no  one  can  affect  a  doubt 
of  the  delicacy  and  exactness  of  his  ear.  Yet, 
much  as  he  did  for  the  language  in  verse  and 
in  prose,  he  left  much  for  other  artists  to  do 
after  him,  which  they  have  successfully  accom- 
plished. We  see  the  fruit  of  the  literary  labours 
of  Pope,  Thompson,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  and  other 
poets  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  musical 
eloquence  of  Southey. 

So  much  for  the  process ;  now  for  its  termina- 
tion. I  think  it  is  brought  about  in  some  such 
way  as  the  following : — 

The  influence  of  a  great  classic  upon  the  nation 
he  represents  is  twofold ;  on  the  one  hand  he  ad- 
vances his  native  language  towards  its  perfection ; 
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but  on  the  other  hand  he  discourages  in  some 
measure  any  advance  beyond  his  own.  Thus,  in 
the  parallel  case  of  science,  it  is  commonly  said 
on  the  continent,  that  the  very  marvellousness  of 
Newton's  powers  was  the  bane  of  English  mathe- 
matics: inasmuch  as  those  who  succeeded  him 
were  content  with  his  discoveries,  bigotted  to  his 
methods  of  investigation,  and  averse  to  those  new 
instruments  which  have  carried  on  the  French  to 
such  brilliant  and  successful  results.  In  Literature 
also,  there  is  something  oppressive  in  the  autho- 
rity of  a  great  writer,  and  something  of  tyranny 
in  the  use  to  which  his  admirers  put  his  name. 
The  school  which  he  forms  would  fain  monopo- 
lize the  language,  draws  up  canons  of  criticism 
from  his  writings,  and  is  intolerant  of  innovation. 
Those  who  come  under  its  influence  are  dissuaded 
or  deterred  from  striking  out  a  path  of  their  own. 
Thus  Virgil's  transcendent  excellence  fixed  the 
character  of  the  hexameter  in  subsequent  poetry, 
and  took  away  the  chances,  if  not  of  improvement, 
at  least  of  variety.  Even  Juvenal  has  much  of 
Virgil  in  the  structure  of  his  verse.  I  have  known 
those  who  prefer  the  rhythm  of  Catullus. 

However,  so  summary  a  result  is  not  of  com- 
mon occurrence.  The  splendour  of  an  author  may 
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excite  a  generous  emulation,  or  the  tyrannous 
formalism  of  his  followers  a  re-action;  and  thus 
other  authors  and  other  schools  arise.  We  read 
of  Thucydides,  on  hearing  Herodotus  read  his  his- 
tory at  Olympia,  being  incited  to  attempt  a  simi- 
lar work,  though  of  an  entirely  different  and  of  an 
original  structure.  Gibbon,  in  like  manner,  wri- 
ting of  Hume  and  Robertson,  says:  "  The  perfect 
composition,  the  nervous  language,  the  well- 
turned  periods  of  Dr.  Robertson,  inflamed  me  to 
the  ambitious  hope  that  I  might  one  day  tread  in 
his  footsteps ;  the  calm  philosophy,  the  careless 
inimitable  beauties  of  his  friend  and  rival,  often 
forced  me  to  close  the  volume  with  a  mixed  sen- 
sation of  delight  and  despair".* 

As  to  re-actions,  I  suppose  there  has  been  some- 
thing of  the  kind  against  the  supremacy  of  Pope, 
since  the  time  that  his  successors,  Campbell  espe- 
cially, have  developed  his  peculiarities  and  even 
defects  into  extravagance.  Crabbe,  for  instance, 
turned  back  to  a  versification  having  much  more  of 
Dry  den  in  it ;  and  Byron,  in  spite  of  his  high  opi- 
nion of  Pope,  threw  into  his  lines  the  rhythm 
of  blank  verse.    Still,  on  the  whole,  the  influence 

*  Misc.  Works,  p.  55. 
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of  a  Classic  acts  in  the  way  of  discouraging  any- 
thing new,  rather  than  in  that  of  exciting  rivalry 
or  provoking  re-action. 

And  another  consideration  is  to  be  taken  into 
account.  When  a  language  has  been  cultivated 
in  any  particular  department  of  thought,  and  so 
far  as  it  has  been  generally  perfected,  an  existing 
want  has  been  supplied,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
further  workmen.  In  its  earlier  times,  while  it  is 
yet  unformed,  to  write  in  it  at  all  is  almost  a  work 
of  genius.  It  is  like  crossing  a  country,  before 
roads  are  made  communicating  between  place  and 
place.  The  authors  of  that  age  deserve  to  be 
Classics,  both  because  of  what  they  do  and  because 
they  can  do  it.  It  requires  the  courage  or  the 
force  of  great  talent  to  compose  in  the  language  at 
all ;  and  the  composition,  when  effected,  makes  a 
permanent  impression  on  it.  In  those  early  times, 
too,  the  licence  of  speech  unfettered  by  precedents, 
the  novelty  of  the  work,  the  state  of  society,  and 
the  absence  of  criticism,  enable  an  author  to  write 
with  spirit  and  freshness.  But,  as  centuries  pass 
on,  this  stimulus  is  taken  away ;  the  language  by 
this  time  has  become  manageable  for  its  various 
purposes,  and  is  ready  at  command.  Ideas  have 
found  their  corresponding  expressions ;  and  one 
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word  will  often  convey  what  once  required  half  a 
dozen.  Roots  have  been  expanded,  derivations 
multiplied,  terms  invented  or  adopted.  A  variety 
of  phrases  has  been  provided,  which  form  a  sort 
of  compound  words.  Separate  professions,  pur- 
suits, and  provinces  of  literature  have  gained  their 
conventional  language.  There  is  an  historical, 
political,  social,  commercial  style.  The  ear  of 
the  nation  has  become  accustomed  to  useful  ex- 
pressions or  combinations  of  words  which  other- 
wise would  sound  harsh.  Strange  metaphors  have 
been  naturalized  in  the  ordinary  prose,  yet  can- 
not be  taken  as  precedents  for  a  similar  liberty. 
Criticism  has  become  an  art,  and  exercises  a  con- 
tinual and  bigotted  watch  over  the  free  genius  of 
new  writers.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  be  origi- 
nal in  the  use  of  their  mother  tongue,  without  be- 
ing singular. 

Thus  the  language  has  become  in  a  great  mea- 
sure stereotype;  as  in  the  case  of  the  human 
frame,  it  has  expanded  to  the  loss  of  its  elasticity, 
and  can  expand  no  more.  Then  the  general  style 
of  educated  men,  formed  by  the  accumulated  im- 
provement of  centuries,  is  far  superior  perhaps  in 
perfectness,  to  that  of  any  one  of  those  national 
Classics,  who  have  taught  their  countrymen  to 
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write  more  clearly,  or  more  elegantly,  or  more 
forcibly  than  themselves.  And  literary  men  sub- 
mit themselves  to  what  they  find  so  well  pro- 
vided for  them ;  or,  if  impatient  of  convention- 
alities, and  resolved  to  shake  off  a  yoke  which 
tames  them  down  to  the  loss  of  individuality,  they 
adopt  no  half  measures,  but  indulge  in  novelties 
which  offend  against  the  genius  of  the  language, 
and  the  true  canons  of  taste.  Political  causes  may 
cooperate  in  a  revolt  of  this  kind ;  and,  as  a  na- 
tion declines  in  patriotism,  so  does  its  language 
in  purity.  It  seems  to  me,  as  if  the  sententious, 
epigrammatic  style  of  writing,  which  set  in  with 
Seneca,  and  is  seen  at  least  as  late  as  in  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Ambrose,  is  an  attempt  to  escape  from 
the  simplicity  of  Caesar  and  the  majestic  elocution 
of  Cicero ;  while  Tertullian,  with  more  of  genius 
than  good  sense,  relieves  himself  in  the  harsh  ori- 
ginality of  his  provincial  Latin. 

There  is  another  impediment,  as  time  goes  on, 
to  the  rise  of  fresh  classics  in  any  nation ;  and  that 
is  the  effect  which  foreigners,  or  foreign  literature, 
will  exert  upon  it.  It  may  happen,  that  a  lan- 
guage, like  Greek,  is  adopted  and  used  fami- 
liarly by  educated  men  in  other  countries;  or 
again,  that  educated  men,  to  whom  it  is  native, 
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may  abandon  it  for  some  other  language,  as  the 
Romans  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  wrote 
in  Greek  instead  of  Latin.  The  consequence  will 
be,  that  the  language  in  question  will  tend  to  lose 
its  nationality — that  is,  its  distinctive  character; 
it  will  cease  to  be  idiomatic  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  once  was  so ;  and  whatever  grace  or  propriety 
it  may  retain,  it  will  be  comparatively  tame  and 
spiritless ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  cor- 
rupted by  the  admixture  of  foreign  elements. 

Such,  as  I  consider,  being  the  fortunes  of  Classi- 
cal Literature,  considered  generally,  I  should  never 
be  surprised  to  find  that,  as  regards  this  hemi- 
sphere, for  I  can  prophesy  nothing  of  America,  we 
have  well  nigh  seen  the  end  of  English  Classics. 
Certainly,  it  is  in  no  expectation  of  Catholics  con- 
tinuing the  series  here,  that  I  speak  of  the  duty  and 
necessity  of  their  cultivating  English  literature. 
"When  I  speak  of  the  formation  of  a  Catholic  school 
of  writers,  I  have  respect  principally  to  the  matter 
of  what  is  written,  and  to  composition  only  so  far 
forth  as  style  is  necessary  to  convey  and  to  recom- 
mend the  matter.  I  mean  a  literature  which  resem- 
bles the  literature  of  the  day.  This  is  not  a  day 
for  great  writers,  but  for  good  writing,  and  a  great 
deal  of  it.     There  never  was  a  time  when  men 
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wrote  so  much  and  so  well,  and  that,  without 
being  of  any  great  account  themselves.  While  our 
literature  in  this  day,  especially  the  periodical,  is 
rich  and  various,  its  language  is  elaborated  to  a 
perfection  far  beyond  that  of  our  Classics,  by  the 
jealous  rivalry,  the  incessant  practice,  the  mutual 
influence,  of  its  many  writers.  In  point  of  mere 
style,  I  suppose,  an  article  in  the  Times  news- 
paper, or  Edinburgh  Review,  is  superior  to  a 
preface  of  Dryden's,  or  a  Spectator,  or  a  pamphlet 
of  Swift's,  or  one  of  South's  sermons. 

Our  writers  write  so  well,  that  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  them.  What  they  lack  is  that 
individuality,  that  earnestness,  most  personal  yet 
most  unconscious  of  self,  which  is  the  greatest 
charm  of  an  author.  The  very  form  of  the  com- 
positions of  the  day  suggests  to  us  their  great  want. 
They  are  anonymous.  So  was  it  not  in  the  lite- 
rature of  those  nations  which  we  consider  the  spe- 
cial standard  of  classical  writing ;  so  is  it  not  with 
our  own  Classics.  The  Epic  was  sung  by  the  voice 
of  the  living,  present  poet.  The  drama,  in  its 
very  idea,  is  poetry  in  persons.  Historians  begin, 
"  Herodotus,  of  Halicarnassus,  publishes  his 
researches" ;  or,  "  Thucydides,  the  Athenian, 
has  composed  an  account  of  the  war".    Pindar  is 
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all  through  his  odes  a  speaker.  Plato,  Xeno- 
phon,  and  Cicero,  throw  their  philosophical  disser- 
tations into  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  Orators  and 
preachers  are  by  their  very  profession  known  per- 
sons, and  the  personal  is  laid  down  by  the  Philo- 
sopher of  antiquity  as  the  source  of  their  greatest 
persuasiveness.  Virgil  and  Horace  are  ever  bring- 
ing into  their  poetry  their  own  characters  and 
tastes.  Dante's  poems  furnish  a  series  of  events 
for  the  chronology  of  his  times.  Milton  is  fre- 
quent in  allusions  to  his  own  history  and  cir- 
cumstances. Even  when  Addison  writes  anony- 
mously, he  writes  under  a  professed  character,  and 
that  in  a  great  measure  his  own ;  he  writes  in  the 
first  person.  The  "I"  of  the  Spectator,  and  the 
"we"  of  the  modern  Review  or  Newspaper,  are  the 
respective  symbols  of  the  two  ages  in  our  literature. 
Catholics  must  do  as  their  neighbours ;  they  must 
be  content  to  serve  their  generation,  to  promote 
the  interests  of  religion,  to  recommend  truth,  and 
to  edify  their  brethren  to-day,  though  their  names 
are  to  have  little  weight,  and  their  works  arc  not 
to  last  much  beyond  themselves. 

And  now  having  shown  what  it  is  that  a  Ca- 
tholic University  does  not  think  of  doing,  what  it 
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need  not  do,  and  what  it  cannot  do,  I  might  go 
on  to  trace  out  in  detail  what  it  is  that  it  really 
might  and  will  encourage  and  create.  But,  as 
such  an  investigation  would  neither  be  difficult 
to  follow  up,  nor  easy  to  bring  to  a  conclusion,  I 
prefer  to  leave  the  subject  at  the  preliminary  point 
to  which  I  have  brought  it. 


IV. 

ELEMENTARY    STUDIES. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that,  when  the  eyes 
of  the  infant  first  open  upon  the  world,  the  re- 
flected rays  of  light  which  strike  them  from  the 
myriad  of  surrounding  objects,  present  to  him 
no  image,  but  a  medley  of  colours  and  shadows. 
They  do  not  form  into  a  whole ;  they  do  not  rise 
into  foregrounds  and  melt  into  distances ;  they  do 
not  divide  into  groups ;  they  do  not  coalesce  into 
unities;  they  do  not  combine  into  persons;  but 
each  particular  hue  and  tint  stands  by  itself, 
wedged  in  amid  a  thousand  others  upon  the  vast 
and  flat  mosaic,  having  no  intelligence,  and  con- 
veying no  story,  any  more  than  the  wrong  side  of 
some  rich  tapestry.  The  little  babe  stretches  out 
his  arms  and  fingers,  as  if  to  grasp  or  to  fathom 
the  many-coloured  vision;  and  thus  he  gradually 
learns  the  connexion  of  part  with  part,  separates 
what  moves  from  what  is  stationary,  watches  the 
coming  and  going  of  figures,  masters  the  idea  of 
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shape  and  of  perspective,  calls  in  the  information 
conveyed  through  the  other  senses  to  assist  him  in 
his  mental  process,  and  thus  gradually  converts 
a  calidoscope  into  a  picture.  The  first  view  was 
the  more  splendid,  the  second  the  more  real ;  the 
former  more  poetical,  the  latter  more  philoso- 
phical. Alas!  what  are  we  doing  all  through 
life,  both  as  a  necessity  and  as  a  duty,  but  unlearn- 
ing the  world's  poetry,  and  attaining  to  its  prose ! 
This  is  our  education,  as  boys  and  as  men,  in  the 
action  of  life,  and  in  the  closet  or  library ;  in  our 
afFections,  in  our  aims,  in  our  hopes,  and  in  our 
memories.  And  in  like  manner  it  is  the  educa- 
tion of  our  intellect ;  I  say,  that  one  main  portion 
of  intellectual  education,  of  the  labours  of  both 
school  and  university,  is  to  remove  the  original 
dimness  of  the  mind's  eye ;  to  strengthen  and  per- 
fect its  vision ;  to  enable  it  to  look  out  into  the 
world  right  forward,  steadily,  and  truly ;  to  give 
the  mind  clearness,  accuracy,  precision ;  to  enable 
it  to  use  words  aright,  to  understand  what  it  says, 
to  conceive  justly  what  it  thinks  about,  to  ab- 
stract, compare,  analyse,  divide,  define,  and  rea- 
son, truly.  There  is  a  particular  science  which 
takes  these  matters  in  hand,  and  it  is  called  logic  ; 
but  it  is  not  by  logic,  certainly  not  by  logic  alone, 
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that  the  faculty  I  speak  of  is  acquired.  The 
infant  does  not  learn  to  spell  and  read  the  hues 
upon  his  retina  by  any  scientific  rule ;  nor  does 
the  student  learn  accuracy  of  thought  by  any 
manual  or  treatise.  The  instruction  given  him, 
of  whatever  kind,  if  it  be  really  instruction,  is 
mainly,  or  at  least  preeminently,  this, — a  discip- 
line in  accuracy  of  mind. 

Boys  are  always  more  or  less  inaccurate,  and 
too  many,  or  rather  the  majority,  remain  boys  all 
their  lives.  When,  for  instance,  I  hear  speakers 
at  public  meetings,  declaiming  about  "large  and 
enlightened  views",  or  about  "freedom  of  con- 
science", or  about  "the  gospel",  or  any  other  po- 
pular subject  of  the  day,  I  am  far  from  denying 
that  some  among  them  know  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about ;  but  it  would  be  satisfactory,  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  to  be  sure  of  the  fact ;  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  those  household  words  may  stand  in  a 
man's  mind  for  a  something  or  other,  very  glo- 
rious  indeed,  but  very  misty,  pretty  much  like  the 
idea  of  "  civilization"  which  floats  before  the  men- 
tal vision  of  a  Turk, — that  is,  if,  when  he  inter- 
rupts his  smoking  to  utter  the  word,  he  conde- 
scends to  reflect  whether  it  has  any  meaning  at 
all.     Again,  a  critic  in  a  periodical  dashes  off, 
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perhaps,  his  praises  of  a  new  work,  as  "  talented, 
original,  replete  with  intense  interest,  irresistible 
in  argument,  and,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
a  very  readable  book" ; — can  we  really  believe  that 
he  cares  to  attach  any  definite  sense  to  the  words 
of  which  he  is  so  lavish  ?  nay,  that  if  he  really  had 
a  habit  of  attaching  sense  to  them,  he  could  ever 
bring  himself  to  so  prodigal  and  wholesale  an 
expenditure  of  them  ?  To  a  short-sighted  person, 
colours  run  together  and  intermix,  outlines  disap- 
pear, blues  and  reds  and  yellows  become  russets 
or  browns,  the  lamps  or  candles  of  an  illumination 
spread  into  an  unmeaning  glare,  or  dissolve  into  a 
milky  way.  He  takes  up  an  eye-glass,  and  the 
mist  clears  up;  every  image  stands  out  distinct, 
and  the  rays  of  light  fall  back  upon  their  centres. 
It  is  this  haziness  of  intellectual  vision  which  is 
the  malady  of  all  classes  of  men  by  nature,  of 
those  who  read  and  write  and  compose,  quite  as 
well  as  of  those  who  cannot, — of  all  who  have 
not  had  a  really  good  education.  Those  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  may,  nevertheless,  be  in 
the  number  of  those  who  have  remedied  and  re- 
moved it ;  those  who  can,  are  too  often  still  under 
its  power.  It  is  an  acquisition  quite  separate  from 
miscellaneous  information,  or  knowledge  of  books. 
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This  is  a  large  subject,  which  might  be  pursuec 
at  great  length,  and  of  which  here  I  shall  but 
attempt  one  or  two  illustrations. 

§i. 

GRAMMAR. 

One  of  the  subjects  especially  interesting  to  all 
persons  who,  from  any  point  of  view,  as  officials  or 
as  students,  are  regarding  a  University  course,  is, 
that  of  the  Entrance  Examination.  Now,  a  prin- 
cipal subject  introduced  into  this  examination  will 
be  "the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar". 
"  Grammar"  in  the  middle  ages  was  often  used  as 
almost  synonymous  with  "  literature",  and  a  Gram- 
marian was  a  "  Professor  literarum".  This  is  the 
sense  of  the  word  in  which  a  youth  of  an  inaccu- 
rate mind  delights.  He  rejoices  to  profess  all  the 
classics,  and  to  learn  none  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  "  Grammar"  is  now  more  commonly 
meant,  as  Johnson  defines  it,  "  the  art  of  using 
words  properly",  and  it  "  comprises  four  parts — 
Orthography,  Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Prosody". 
Grammar,  in  this  sense,  is  the  scientific  analysis  of 
language,  and  to  be  conversant  with  it,  as  regards 
a  particular  language,  is  to  be  able  to  understand 
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the  meaning  and  force  of  that  language  when 
thrown  into  sentences  and  paragraphs. 

Thus  the  word  is  used  when  the  "  elements  of 
Latin  and  Greek  Grammar"  are  spoken  of  as  sub- 
jects of  the  Entrance  Examination ;  not,  that  is, 
the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  as  if 
a  youth  were  intended  to  have  a  smattering  of 
the  classical  writers  in  general,  and  were  to  be 
able  to  give  an  opinion  about  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  the  value  of  Livy,  or 
the  existence  of  Homer ;  or  need  have  read  half 
a  dozen  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  portions 
of  a  dozen  others : — though  of  course  it  would  be 
much  to  his  credit  if  he  had  done  so ;  only,  such 
proficiency  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  cannot  be  re- 
quired, of  him : — but  we  speak  of  examination  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  characteristics 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  or  in  his  scholar- 
ship. We  mean,  examination  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  he  knows  Etymology  and  Syntax,  the 
two  principal  departments  of  the  science  of  lan- 
guage,— whether  he  understands  how  the  separate 
portions  of  a  sentence  hang  together,  how  they 
form  a  whole,  how  each  has  its  own  place  in  the 
government  of  it,  what  are  the  peculiarities  of  con- 
struction or  the  idiomatic  expressions  in  it  proper 
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to  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  what  is  the 
precise  meaning  of  its  terms,  and  what  the  history 
of  their  formation.  All  this  will  be  best  arrived  at 
by  trying  how  far  he  can  frame  a  possible,  or  ana- 
lyse a  given  sentence.  To  translate  an  English 
sentence  into  Latin,  is  to  frame  a  sentence,  and 
is  the  best  test  whether  or  not  a  student  knows 
the  difference  of  Latin  from  English  construc- 
tion; to  construe  and  parse  is  to  analyse  a  sen- 
tence, and  is  an  evidence  of  the  easier  attainment 
of  knowing  what  Latin  construction  is  in  itself. 
And  this  is  the  sense  of  the  word  "  grammar', 
which  our  inaccurate  student  detests,  and  this  is 
the  sense  of  the  word  which  every  sensible  tutor 
will  maintain.  His  maxim  is,  "  a  little,  but  well" ; 
that  is,  really  know  what  you  say  you  know: 
know  what  you  know  and  what  you  do  not  know ; 
get  one  thing  well,  before  you  go  on  to  a  second ; 
try  to  ascertain  what  your  words  mean;  when 
you  read  a  sentence,  picture  it  before  your  mind 
as  a  whole,  take  in  the  truth  or  information  con- 
tained in  it,  express  it  in  your  own  words,  and, 
if  it  be  important,  commit  it  to  the  faithful  me- 
mory. Again,  compare  one  idea  with  another ; 
adjust  truths  and  facts;  form  them  into  one 
whole,  or  notice  the  obstacles  which  occur  in  do- 
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mg  so.  This  is  the  way  to  make  progress ;  this 
is  the  way  to  arrive  at  results;  not  to  swallow 
knowledge,  but  (according  to  the  figure  some- 
times used)  to  masticate  and  digest  it. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  I  proceed  to  take  an 
instance.  I  will  draw  the  sketch  of  a  candidate 
for  entrance,  deficient  to  a  great  extent.  I  shall 
put  him  below  par,  and  not  such  as  it  is  likely 
that  a  respectable  school  would  turn  out,  with  a 
view  of  clearly  bringing  before  the  reader,  by 
the  contrast,  what  a  student  ought  not  to  be,  or 
what  is  meant  by  inaccuracy.  And,  in  order  to 
simplify  the  case  to  the  utmost,  I  shall  take,  as  he 
will  perceive  as  I  proceed,  one  single  word  as  a 
sort  of  text,  and  show  how  that  one  word,  even 
by  itself,  affords  matter  for  a  sufficient  examina- 
tion of  a  youth  in  grammar,  history,  and  geogra- 
phy.    I  set  off  thus : — 

Tutor.  Mr.  Brown,  I  believe  ?  sit  down.  Can- 
didate. Yes. 

T.  What  are  the  Latin  and  Greek  books  you 
propose  to  be  examined  in?  C.  Homer,  Lucian, 
Demosthenes,  Xenophon,  Virgil,  Horace,  Statius, 
Juvenal,  Cicero,  Analecta,  and  Matthias. 

T.  No;  I  mean  what  are  the  books  I  am  to 
examine  you  in  ?     C.  is  silent 
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T.  The  two  books,  one  Latin,  and  one  Greek : 
don't  flurry  yourself.  C.  Oh,...Xenoplion  and 
Virgil. 

T.  Xenophon  and  Virgil.  Very  well ;  what 
part  of  Xenophon  ?     C.  is  silent. 

T.  What  work  of  Xenophon  ?    C.  Xenophon. 

T.  Xenophon  wrote  many  works.  Do  you 
know  the  names  of  any  of  them  ?  C.  I... Xeno- 
phon. .  .Xenophon. 

T.  Is  it  the  Anabasis  you  take  up?  C.  (with 
surprise)  O  yes ;  the  Anabasis. 

T.  Well,  Xenophon's  Anabasis;  now  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  anabasis?  C.  is  si- 
lent. 

T.  You  know  very  well ;  take  your  time,  and 

don't  be  alarmed.     Anabasis  means C.  An 

ascent. 

T.  Very  right ;  it  means  an  ascent.  Now  how 
comes  it  to  mean  an  ascent  ?  What  is  it  derived 
from?  C.  It  comes  from (a  pause).  Ana- 
basis.,.it  is  the  nominative. 

T.  Quite  right :  but  what  part  of  speech  is  it  ? 
C.  A  noun, — a  noun  substantive. 

T.  Very  well ;  a  noun  substantive ;  now  what 
is  the  verb  that  anabasis  is  deiived  from  ?  C  is 
silent. 
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T.  From  the  verb  avafiaiva),  isnt  it?  from 
avafiaivh).      C.   Yes. 

T.  Just  so.  Now,  what  does  avafialvu)  mean? 
C.  To  go  up,  to  ascend. 

T.  Very  well;  and  which  part  of  the  word 
means  to  go,  and  which  part  up?  C.  ava  is  up, 
and  fiaivo)  is  go. 

T.  Baivu)  to  go,  yes ;  now  fiaaig  ?  What  does 
J3acrtc  mean  ?     C.  A  going. 

T.  That  is  right;  and  ava-fiam  g  ?  (7.  A  going  up. 

r.  Now  what  is  a  going  down?     C.  is  silent. 

T.  What  is  down?.. .Kara... don't  you  recol- 
lect? Kara.      C  Kara. 

T.  Well,  then,  what  is  a  going  down  ?  Cat. . . 
cat...      C.  Cat... 

T.  Cata...     C.  Cata... 

T.  Catabasis.     C.  O,  of  course,  catabasis. 

T.  Now  tell  me  what  is  the  future  of  fiaivu)  ? 
C.  (thinks)  Bavw. 

T.  No,  no;  think  again;  you  know  better 
than  that.      C.  (objects)  4>aivw,  (j>avu>  ? 

T.  That  is  very  true ;  but  ]3aivw  is,  you  know, 
an  irregular  verb.     C.  O,  I  recollect,  /3?}o-w. 

T.  Well,  that  is  much  better;  but  you  are 
not  quite  right  yet ;  fifoofAai.  C.  O,  of  course, 
/3tj  (TOfxat. 
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T.  Br'iaofxai.  Now  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
j3rj<TOju<u  comes  from  (5a(vw?     C.  is  silent. 

T.  For  instance :  <f>avio  comes  from  <j)aiv<o,  viz., 
by  dropping  the  t  and  changing  the  accent ;  does 
fihaoiiai  in  any  similar  way  come  from  fiai vw  ? 
C.  It  is  an  irregular  verb. 

T.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  irregular  verb? 
does  it  form  tenses  any  how  and  by  caprice  ? 
C.  It  does  not  go  according  to  the  paradigm. 

T.  Yes,  but  how  do  you  account  for  this? 
C.  is  silent. 

T.  Are  its  tenses  formed  from  several  roots? 
C  is  silent.  T.  is  silent ;  then  he  changes  the 
subject. 

T.  Well,  now  you  say  Anabasis  meant  an  as- 
cent. Wlio  ascended?  C.  The  Greeks,  Xeno- 
phon. 

T.  Very  well :  Xenophon  and  the  Greeks ; 
the  Greeks  ascended.  To  what  did  they  ascend? 
C  Against  the  Persian  king :  they  ascended  to 
fight  the  Persian  king. 

1.  That  is  right... an  ascent;  but  I  thought 
we  called  it  a  descent,  when  a  foreign  army  car- 
ried war  into  a  country?     C.  is  silent. 

T.  Don't  we  talk  of  a  descent  of  barbarians  ? 
C.  Yes. 
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T.  Why  then  are  the  Greeks  said  to  go  up? 
C.  They  went  up  to  fight  the  Persian  king. 

T.  Yes;  but  why  up.,, why  not  down?  C. 
They  came  down  afterwards,  when  they  retreated 
back  to  Greece. 

T.  Perfectly  right;  they  did... but  could  you 
give  no  reason  why  they  are  said  to  go  up  to 
Persia,  not  down  ?     C.  They  went  up  to  Persia. 

T.  Why  do  you  not  say  they  went  down  ?  C. 
pauses,  then,.,, They  went  down  to  Persia. 

A  silence. 

T.  Why  do  you  not  say  down  ?    C.  I  do. .  .down. 

T.  You  have  got  confused ;  you  know  very  well. 
C.  I  understood  you  to  ask  why  I  did  not  say 
"  they  went  down". 

A  silence  on  both  sides. 

T.  Have  you  come  up  to  Dublin  or  down  ?  C. 
I  came  up. 

T.  Why  do  you  call  it  coming  up  ?  C.  thinks, 
then  smiles,  then... We  always  call  it  coming  up 
to  Dublin. 

T.  Well,  but  you  always  have  a  reason  for 
what  you  do... what  is  your  reason  now?  C.  is 
silent. 

T.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Brown,  I  won't  believe 
you  don't  know ;  I  am  sure  you  have  a  very  good 
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reason  for  saying  you  go  up  to  Dublin,  not  down. 
C.  thinks,  then... It  is  the  capital. 

T.  Very  well;  now  was  Persia  the  capital? 
C.  Yes. 

T.  Well... no... not  exactly... explain  yourself; 
was  Persia  a  city  ?     C.  A  country. 

T.  That  is  right ;  well,  hut  did  you  ever  hear 
of  Susa?  now,  why  did  they  speak  of  going  up 
to  Persia?     C.  is  silent. 

T.  Because  it  was  the  seat  of  government ;  that 
was  one  reason.  Persia  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment; they  went  up  because  it  was  the  seat 
of  government.  C.  Because  it  was  the  seat  of 
government. 

T.  Now  where  did  they  go  up  from  ?  C.  From 
Greece. 

T.  But  where  did  this  army  assemble  ?  whence 
did  it  set  out  ?     C.  is  silent. 

T.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  first  book;  where 
did  the  troops  rendezvous?     C.  is  silent. 

T.  Open  your  book;  now  turn  to  Book  i.. 
chapter  2 ;  now  tell  me.     C.  Oh,  at  Sardis. 

T.  Very  right :  at  Sardis ;  now  where  was  Sar- 
dis? C  In  Asia  Minor?... no... it's  an  island... 
a  pause," then. . .Sardinia. 

T.  In  Asia  Minor ;  the  army  set  out  from  Asia 
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Minor,  and  went  on  towards  Persia;  and  there- 
fore it  is  said  to  go  up — because...     C  is  silent. 

T.  Because... Persia...     C.  Because  Persia... 

T.  Of  course;  because  Persia  held  a  sove- 
reignty over  Asia  Minor.     C.  Yes. 

T.  Now  do  you  know  how  and  where  Persia 
came  to  conquer  and  gain  possession  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor?    C.  is  silent. 

T.  Was  Persia  in  possession  of  many  countries  ? 
C.  is  silent. 

T.  Was  Persia  at  the  head  of  an  empire  ?  C.  is 
silent. 

T.  Who  was  Xerxes?  C.  O  Xerxes... yes... 
Xerxes ;  he  invaded  Greece ;  he  flogged  the  sea. 

T.  Right ;  he  flogged  the  sea :  what  sea  ?  C.  is 
silent. 

T.  Have  you  read  any  history  of  Persia?... 
what  history  ?     C.  Grote,  and  Mitford. 

T.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Brown,  you  can  name  some 
other  reason  why  the  Greeks  spoke  of  going  up 
to  Persia  ?  Do  we  talk  of  going  up  or  down  from 
the  sea-coast?     C.  Up. 

T.  That  is  right ;  well,  going  from  Asia  Minor, 
would  you  go  from  the  sea,  or  towards  it  ?  C. 
From. 

T.  What  countries  would  you  pass,  going  from 
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the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  Persia?... mention  any 
of  them.     C.  is  silent. 

T.  What  do  you  mean  by  Asia  Minor?,,, why 
called  Minor?... how  does  it  lie?    C.  is  silent. 

Etc.,  etc. 

I  have  drawn  out  this  specimen  at  the  risk  of 
wearying  the  reader ;  but  I  have  wished  to  bring 
out  clearly  what  it  really  was  which  an  Entrance 
Examination  should  aim  at  and  require  in  its  stu- 
dents. This  young  man  had  read  the  Anabasis, 
and  had  some  general  idea  what  the  word  meant ; 
but  he  had  no  accurate  knowledge  how  the  word 
came  to  have  its  meaning,  or  of  the  history  and 
geography  implied  in  it.  This  being  the  case,  it 
was  useless,  or  rather  hurtful,  for  a  boy  like  him  to 
amuse  himself  with  running  through  Grote's  many 
volumes,  or  to  cast  his  eye  over  Matthias's  minute 
criticisms.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  have  been  Mr. 
Brown's  stumbling-block;  he  began  by  saying 
that  he  had  read  Demosthenes,  Virgil,  Juvenal, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  many  other  authors.  No- 
thing is  more  common  in  an  age  like  this,  when 
books  abound,  than  to  fancy  that  the  gratification 
of  a  love  of  reading  is  real  study.  Of  course 
there  are  youths,  who  shrink  even  from   si 
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books,  and  cannot  be  coaxed  into  getting  through 
a  tale  of  romance.  Such  Mr.  Brown  was  not; 
but  there  are  others,  and  I  suppose  he  was  in  their 
number,  who  certainly  have  a  taste  for  reading, 
but  in  whom  it  is  little  more  than  the  result  of 
mental  restlessness  and  curiosity.  Such  minds 
cannot  fix  their  gaze  on  one  object  for  two  se- 
conds together;  the  very  impulse,  which  leads 
them  to  read  at  all,  leads  them  to  read  on,  and 
never  to  stay  or  hang  over  any  one  idea.  The 
pleasurable  excitement  of  reading  what  is  new  is 
their  motive  principle ;  and  the  imagination  that 
they  are  doing  something,  and  the  boyish  vanity 
which  accompanies  it,  are  their  reward.  Such 
youths  often  profess  to  like  poetry,  or  to  like  his- 
tory or  biography ;  they  are  fond  of  lectures  on 
certain  of  the  physical  sciences ;  or  they  may  pos- 
sibly have  a  real  and  true  taste  for  natural  history 
or  other  cognate  subjects; — and  so  far  they  may 
be  regarded  with  satisfaction;  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  profess  that  they  do  not  like  logic,  they 
do  not  like  algebra,  they  have  no  taste  for  mathe- 
matics ;  which  only  means  that  they  do  not  like 
application,  they  do  not  like  attention,  they  shrink 
from  the  effort  and  labour  of  thinking,  and  the 
process  of  true  intellectual  gymnastics.    The  con- 
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sequence  will  be,  that,  when  they  grow  up,  they 
may,  if  it  so  happen,  be  agreeable  in  conversation, 
they  may  be  well  informed  in  this  or  that  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  they  may  be  what  is  called 
literary ;  but  they  will  have  no  consistency,  steadi- 
ness, or  perseverance ;  they  will  not  be  able  to 
make  a  telling  speech,  or  to  write  a  good  letter,  or 
to  fling  in  debate  a  smart  antagonist,  unless  so  far 
as,  now  and  then,  mother-wit  supplies  a  sudden 
capacity,  which  cannot  be  ordinarily  counted  on. 
They  cannot  state  an  argument  or  a  question, 
or  take  a  clear  survey  of  a  whole  transaction, 
or  give  sensible  and  apropos  advice  under  diffi- 
culties, or  do  any  of  those  tilings  which  inspire 
confidence  and  gain  influence,  which  raise  a  man 
in  life,  and  make  him  useful  to  his  religion  or  his 
country. 

And  now,  having  instanced  what  I  mean  by 
the  want  of  accuracy,  and  stated  the  results  in 
which  I  think  it  issues,  I  proceed  to  sketch,  by 
way  of  contrast,  an  examination  which  displays  a 
student,  who,  whatever  may  be  his  proficiency, 
at  least  knows  what  he  is  about,  and  lias  tried  to 
master  what  he  has  read.  I  am  far  from  sa] 
that  every  candidate  for  admission  must  come  up 
to  its  standard: — 
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T.  I  think  you  have  named  Cicero's  Letters 
ad  Familiares,  Mr.  Black  ?  Open,  if  you  please, 
at  Book  xi.,  Epistle  29,  and  begin  reading. 

C.  reads.  Cicero  Appio  salutem.  Dubitanti 
mihi  (quod  scit  Atticus  noster),  de  hoc  toto  con- 
silio  profectionis,  quod  in  utramque  partem  in 
mentem  multa  veniebant,  magnum  pondus  ac- 
cessit  ad  tollendam  dubitationem,  judicium  et 
consilium  tuum.  Nam  et  scripsisti  aperte,  quid 
tibi  videretur ;  et  Atticus  ad  me  sermonem  tuum 
pertulit.  Semper  judicavi,  in  te,  et  in  capiendo 
consilio  prudentiam  summam  esse,  et  in  dando 
fidem;  maximeque  sum  expertus,  cum,  initio 
civilis  belli,  per  liter  as  te  consuluissem  quid  mihi 
faciendum  esse  censeres ;  eundumne  ad  Pompeium, 
an  manendum  in  Italic. 

T.  Very  well,  stop  there ;  now  construe.  C. 
Cicero  Appio  salutem... Cicero  greets  Appius. 
Dubitanti  mihi,  quod  scit  Atticus  noster,  While 
I  was  hesitating,  as  our  friend  Atticus  knows — 

T.  That  is  right.  C.  De  hoc  toto  consilio  pro- 
fectionis, about  the  whole  plan... entire  project... 
de  hoc  toto  consilio  profectionis... on  the  proposal 
altogether  of  my  journey... on  my  proposed  jour- 
ney altogether. 

T.  Never  mind ;  go  on ;  any  of  them  will  do. 

I 
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C.  Quod  in  utramque  partem  in  mentem  multa 
veniebant,  inasmuch  as  many  considerations  both 
for  and  against  it  came  into  my  mind,  magnum 
pondus  accessit  ad  tollendam  dubitationem,  it 
came  with  great  force  to  remove  my  hesitation. 

T.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  accessit"?  C.  It 
means,  it  contributed  to  turn  the  scale;  accessit, 
it  was  an  addition  to  one  side. 

T.  Well,  it  may  mean  so,  but  the  words  run, 
ad  tollendam  dubitationem.  C.  It  was  a  great,., 
it  was  a  powerful  help  towards  removing  my  he- 
sitation...no... this  was  a  powerful  help,  viz.,  your 
judgment  and  advice. 

T.  Well,  what  is  the  construction  of  "  pondus"' 
and  "judicium"?  C.  Your  advice  came  as  a  great 
weight. 

T.  Very  well,  go  on.  C.  Nam  et  scripsisti 
aperte  quid  tibi  videretur ;  for  you  distinctly  wrote 
your  opinion. 

T.  Now,  what  is  the  force  of  "nam"?  C. 
pauses;  then,  It  refers  to  "  accessit"... it  is  an  ex- 
planation of  the  fact,  that  Appiuss  opinion  was 
a  help. 

T.  "Et";  you  omitted  "  et"..."et  scripsisti". 
C.  It  is  one  of  two  "ets";  et  scripsisti,  et 
Atticus. 
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T.  Well,  but  why  don't  you  construe  it?  C. 
Et  scripsisti,  you  both  distinctly.., 

T.  No ;  tell  me,  why  did  you  leave  it  out  ?  had 
you  a  reason  ?  C.  I  thought  it  was  only  the  Latin 
style,  to  dress  the  sentence,- to  make  it  antithe- 
tical ;  and  was  not  English. 

T.  Very  good,  go  on.  Nam  et,  for  you  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  writing  your  opinion,  et  Atticus 
ad  me  sermonem  tuum  pertulit,  and  Atticus  sent 
me  word  of  what  you  said,... of  what  you  said  to 
him  in  conversation. 

T.  Pertulit.  (7.  It  means  that  Appius  con- 
veyed on  to  Cicero  the  conversation  he  had  with 
Appius. 

T.  Who  was  Atticus  ?     C.  is  silent. 

T.  Who  was  Atticus?  C.  I  didn't  think  it 
came  into  the  examination... 

T.  Well,  I  didn't  say  it  did :  but  still  you  can 
tell  me  who  Atticus  was  ?  C.  A  great  friend  of 
Cicero's. 

T.  Did  he  take  much  part  in  politics?  C. 
No. 

T.  What  were  his  opinions?  C.  He  was  an 
Epicurean. 

T.  What  was  an  Epicurean?  C.  is  silent,  then, 
Epicureans  lived  for  themselves. 
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T.  You  are  answering  very  well,  Sir ;  proceed. 
C.  Semper  judicavi,  I  have  ever  considered,  inte, 
et  in  capiendo  consilio  prudentiam  sum  mam  esse, 
et  in  dando  fidem ;  that  your  wisdom  was  of  the 
highest  order,.. that  you  had  the  greatest  wisdom 
...that  nothing  could  exceed  your  wisdom  in  re- 
ceiving advice,  nor  your  honesty  in  giving  it. 

T.  "  Fidem".  C.  It  means  faithfulness  to  the 
person  ashing... maximeque  sum  expertus,  and  I 
had  a  great  proof  of  it 

T.  Great;  why  don't  you  say  greatest?  "max- 
ime"  is  superlative.  C.  The  Latins  use  the  super- 
lative, when  they  only  mean  the  positive. 

T.  You  mean,  when  English  uses  the  positive ; 
can  you  give  me  an  instance  of  what  you  mean  ? 
C.  Cicero  always  speaks  of  others  as  amplissimi, 
optimi,  doctissimi,  clarissimi. 

T.  Do  they  ever  use  the  comparative  for  the 
positive  ?     C.  thinks,  then,  Certior  factus  sum. 

T.  Well,  perhaps;  however,  here,  " maxime" 
may  mean  special,  may  it  not  ?  C.  And  I  had  a 
special  proof  of  it,  cum,  initio  civilis  belli,  per 
literas  te  consuluisscm,  when,  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  war,  I  had  written  to  ask  your 
advice,  quid  mihi  faciendum  esse  censeres,  what 
you  thought  I  ought  to  do,  eundumne  ad  Pom- 
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peium,  an  manendum  in  Italia,  to  go  to  Pompey, 
or  to  remain  in  Italy. 

T.  Very  well,  now  stop.  Dubitanti  milii,  quod 
scit  Atticus  noster.  You  said  as.  C.  I  meant  the 
relative  as. 

T.  Is  as  a  relative  ?  C.  As  is  used  in  English  for 
the  relative,  as  when  we  say  such  as  for  those  who. 

T.  Well,  but  why  do  you  use  it  here  ?  What 
is  the  antecedent  to  "  quod"  ?  C.  The  sentence 
Dubitanti  mihi,  etc. 

T.  Still  construe  "  quod"  literally.  C.  A  thing 
which. 

T.  Where  is  a  thing  ?     C.  It  is  understood. 

T.  Well,  but  put  it  in.     C.  Illud  quod. 

T.  Is  that  right  ?  what  is  the  common  phrase  ? 
C.  is  silent. 

T.  Did  you  ever  see  "  illud  quod"  in  that  posi- 
tion ?  is  it  the  phrase  ?     C.  is  silent. 

T.  It  is  commonly  "  id  quod",  isn't  it?  id 
quod.     C.  Oh,  I  recollect,  id  quod. 

T.  Well,  which  is  more  common,  "  quod",  or 
"  id  quod",  when  the  sentence  is  the  antecedent? 
C.  I  think  "  id  quod". 

T.  At  least  it  is  far  more  distinct ;  yes,  I  think 
it  is  more  common.  What  could  you  put  instead 
of  it?     C.  Quod  quidem. 
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T.  Now,  dubitanti  milii;  what  is  "  mihi"  go- 
erned  by  ?     C  Accessit. 

T.  No ;  hardly.     C.  is  silent. 

T.  Does  "accessit"  govern  the  dative?  C.  I 
'  nought  it  did. 

T.  Well,  it  may;  but  would  Cicero  use  the 
lative  after  it  ?  what  is  the  more  common  prac- 
tice with  words  of  motion?  Do  you  say,  Venit 
nilii,  he  came  to  me  ?  C.  No,  venit  ad  me ; — I 
Recollect. 

T.  That  is  right ;  venit  ad  me.  Now,  for  in- 
stance, "  incumbo",  what  case  does  "  incumbo" 
govern?     C.  Incumbite  remis? 

T.  Where  is  that?  in  Cicero?  C.  No,  in 
Virgil.  Cicero  uses  "  in" ;  I  recollect,  incum- 
bere  in  opus... ad  opus. 

T.  Well  then,  is  this  "  mihi"  governed  by  "ac- 
cessit" ?  what  comes  after  accessit  ?  CI  see :  it 
is  accessit  ad  tollendam  dubitationem. 

T.  That  is  right;  but  then,  what  after  all  do 
you  do  with  "  mihi"  ?  how  is  it  governed  ?  C. 
is  silent. 

T.  How  is  "  mihi"  governed,  if  it  does  not 
come  after  "accessit"?  C. pauses,  then,  "Mihi" 
►.."nuhi'1  is  often  used  so;  and  "tibi"  and  "sibi"': 
I  mean  "suo  sibi  gladio  hunc  jugulo";..."  vc- 
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nit  mihi  in  mentem";  that  is,  it  came  into  my 
mind. 

T.  That  is  very  right.     C.  I  recollect  some- 
where in  Horace,  vellunt  tibi  barbam. 
Etc.,  etc. 

And  now,  my  patient  reader,  I  suspect  you 
have  had  enough  of  me  on  this  subject;  and  the 
best  I  can  expect  from  you  is  that  you  will  say : 
"  His  first  pages  had  some  promise,  but  he  is 
dullish  towards  the  end".  Perhaps  so ;  but  then, 
you  must  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  the  latter  part 
is  about  a  steady  careful  youth,  and  the  earlier 
part  is  not ;  and  that  goodness,  exactness,  and  di- 
ligence, and  the  correct  and  the  unexceptionable, 
though  vastly  more  desirable  than  their  contra- 
ries in  fact,  are  not  near  so  entertaining  in  fic- 
tion. 

§.2. 

COMPOSITION. 

I  am  able  to  present  the  reader  by  anticipa- 
tion with  the  correspondence  which  will  pass 
between  Mr.  Brown's  father  and  Mr.  White,  the 
tutor,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Brown's  examination 
for  entrance  at  the  University.  And,  in -doing  so, 
let  me  state  the  reason  «why  I  dwell  on  what  many 
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will  think  an  extreme  case,  or  even  a  caricature. 
I  do  so,  because  what  may  be  called  exaggeration 
is  often  the  best  means  of  bringing  oat  certain 
faults  of  the  mind  which  do  indeed  exist  com- 
monly, if  not  in  that  degree.  If  a  master  in  car- 
riage and  deportment  wishes  to  carry  home  to 
one  of  his  boys  that  he  slouches,  he  will  carica- 
ture the  boy  himself,  by  way  of  impressing  on  the 
boy's  intellect  a  sort  of  abstract  and  typical  repre- 
sentation of  the  ungraceful  habit  which  he  wishes 
corrected.  When  we  once  have  the  simple  and 
perfect  ideas  of  things  in  our  minds,  we  refer  the 
particular  and  partial  manifestations  of  them  to 
these  types ;  werrecognize  what  they  are,  good  or 
bad,  as  we  never  did  before,  and  we  have  a  guide 
set  up  within  us  to  direct  our  course  by.  So  it  is 
with  principles  of  taste,  good  breeding,  or  of  con- 
ventional fashion ;  so  it  is  in  the  fine  arts,  in  paint- 
ing, or  in  music.  We  cannot  even  understand  the 
criticism  passed  on  these  subjects  until  we  have 
set  up  for  ourselves  the  ideal  standard  of  what  is 
admirable  and  what  is  absurd. 

So  is  it  with  the  cultivation  and  discipline  of 
the  mind,  as  it  should  be  conducted  at  College 
and  University,  and  as  it  manifests  itself  after- 
wards in  life.     Clearness  of  head,  accuracy,  scho- 
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larlike  precision,  method,  and  the  like,  are  ideas 
obvious  to  point  out,  and  easy  to  grasp ;  yet  they 
do  not  suggest  themselves  to  youths  at  once, 
and  have  to  be  urged  and  inflicted  upon  them. 
And  this  is  done  best  by  a  caricature. 

And,  as  I  am  now  going  to  continue  the  cari- 
cature by  bringing  in  Mr.  Brown's  father  as  well 
as  himself,  I  have  to  make  a  fresh  explanation, 
lest  I  should  seem  to  imply  there  are  fathers  alto- 
gether such  as  he  will  prove  to  be.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  there  are ;  yet  it  may  easily  happen 
that  many  excellent  fathers,  many  even  able  and 
thoughtful  men,  may  be  found,  who  in  a  certain 
measure  are  under  the  bias  of  that  error,  of  which 
Mr.  Brown  senior  is  the  typical  instance,  and  who 
may  be  led  possibly  to  reconsider  some  of  their 
views,  and  hi  a  measure  to  modify  them,  by  bring- 
ing before  them  ideas  on  which  hitherto  they 
had  not  dwelt; — and  that,  in  consequence  of 
being  confronted  with  that  typical  representation, 
though  the  error  is  never  found  thus  pure  and  com- 
plete' in  fact,  but  only  in  degrees  and  portions,  so 
that,  when  represented  pure,  it  is  called,  and  may 
fairly  be  called,  a  caricature.  With  this  explana- 
tion of  my  meaning,  and  this  apology  in  antici- 
pation, I  hope  to  be  able  without  misconstruction 
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to  put  before  the  reader  the  correspondence  of 
which  I  have  spoken. 

Mr.  Brown,  jun.,  to  his  father. 
"  My  dear  Father, 

"  It  seems  odd  I  never  was  in  Dublin  before, 
though  we  have  been  now  some  time  in  Ireland. 
Well,  I  find  it  a  handsomer  place  than  I  thought 
for — really  a  respectable  town.  But  it  is  sadly 
behind  the  world  in  many  things.  Think  of  its 
having  no  social  science,  not  even  a  National  Gal- 
lery or  British  Museum !  nor  have  they  any  high 
art  here:  some  good  public  buildings,  but  very 
pagan.     The  bay  is  a  fine  thing. 

"  I  called  with  your  letter  on  Mr.  Black,  who 
introduced  me  to  the  professors,  some  of  whom, 
judging  by  their  skulls,  are  clever  men. 

"  There  is  a  number  of  candidates  here  for  an 
Exhibition  which  is  to  be  given  away.  It  crossed 
my  mind  to  try  for  it,  and  I  have  mentioned  it  to 
Mr.  Black.  They  say  that  young  Black, — you  saw 
him  once, — is  going  to  offer  himself;  I  knew  him 
at  school ;  he  is  a  large  fellow  now,  though  younger 
than  me.  If  he  be  the  best  of  the  lot,  I  shall  not 
be  much  afraid. 

"Well — in  I  went  yesterday,  andwasexamined. 
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It  was  such  a  queer  concern.  One  of  the  junior 
Tutors  had  me  up,  and  he  must  be  a  new  hand, 
he  was  so  uneasy.  He  gave  me  the  slowest  exa- 
mination !  I  don't  know  to  this  minute  what  he 
was  at.  He  first  said  a  word  or  two,  and  then 
was  silent.  He  then  asked  me  why  we  came  up 
to  Dublin,  and  did  not  go  down ;  and  put  some 
absurd  little  questions  about  Bcuvw.  I  was  toler- 
ably satisfied  with  myself,  but  he  gave  me  no  op- 
portunity to  show  off.  He  asked  me  literally 
nothing ;  he  did  not  even  give  me  a  passage  to 
construe  for  a  long  time,  and  then  gave  me  no- 
thing more  than  two  or  three  easy  sentences. 
And  he  kept  playing  with  his  paper  knife,  and 
saying :  '  How  are  you  now,  Mr.  Brown  ?  don't 
be  alarmed,  Mr.  Brown;  take  your  time,  Mr. 
Brown;  you  know  very  well,  Mr.  Brown';  so 
tli  at  I  could  hardly  help  laughing.  I  never  was 
less  afraid  in  my  life.  It  would  be  wonderful  if 
such  an  examination  could  put  me  out  of  coun- 
tenance. 

"  There's  a  lot  of  things  which  I  know  very  well, 
which  the  Examiner  said  not  a  word  about.  In- 
deed I  think  I  have  been  getting  up  a  great  many 
things  for  nothing; — provoking  enough.  I  had 
read  a  good  deal  of  Grote;  but,  though  I  told 
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him  so,  lie  did  not  ask  me  one  question  in  it; 
and  there's  Whewell,  Macaulay,  and  Schlegel, 
all  thrown  away. 

"  He  has  not  said  a  word  yet,  where  I  am  to  be 
lodged.    He  looked  quite  confused  when  I  asked 
him.     He  is,  I  suspect,  a  character. 
"  Your  dutiful  son,  etc., 

"  Robert". 

Mr.  White  to  Mr.  Brown,  sen. 
"My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  kind  letter  you 
sent  me  by  your  son,  and  I  am  much  pleased  to 
find  the  confidence  you  express  in  us.  Your  son 
seems  an  amiable  young  man,  of  studious  habits, 
and  there  is  every  hope,  when  he  joins  us,  of  his 
passing  his  academical  career  with  respectability, 
and  his  examination  with  credit.  This  is  what 
I  should  have  expected  from  his  telling  me  that 
he  had  been  educated  at  home  under  your  own 
paternal  eye;  indeed,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  you 
have  undertaken  the  interesting  office  of  instruc- 
tor yourself. 

"  I  hardly  know  what  best  to  recommend  to  him 
at  the  moment :  his  reading  has  been  desull 
he  knows  something  about  a  great  many  dii 
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of  which  youths  of  his  age  commonly  know 
nothing.  Of  course,  we  could  take  him  into  resi- 
dence now,  if  you  urge  it ;  but  my  advice  is,  that 
he  should  first  direct  his  efforts  to  distinct  pre- 
paration for  our  examination,  and  to  study  its 
particular  character.  Our  rule  is  to  recommend 
youths  to  do  a  little  well,  instead  of  throwing 
themselves  upon  a  large  field  of  study.  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  your  son's  fault  of  mind,  not  to  see 
exactly  the  'point  of  things,  nor  to  be  so  well 
grounded  as  he  might  be.  Young  men  are  in- 
deed always  wanting  in  accuracy;  this  kind  of  de- 
ficiency is  not  peculiar  to  him,  and  he  will  doubt- 
less soon  overcome  it,  when  he  sets  about  it. 

"  On  the  whole,  then,  if  you  will  kindly  send 
him  up  six  months  hence,  he  will  be  more  able  to 
profit  by  our  lectures.  I  will  tell  him  what  to  read 
in  the  meanwhile.  Did  it  depend  on  me,  I  should 
send  him  for  that  time  to  a  good  school  or  college, 
or  I  could  find  you  a  private  Tutor  for  him. 
"  I  am,  etc." 

Mr.  Brown,  sen.,  to  Mr.  White. 
'Sir, 

"  Your  letter,  which  I  have  received  by  this 
morning's  post,  is  gratifying  to  a  parent's  feelings, 

10 
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so  far  as  it  bears  witness  to  the  impression  which 
my  son's  amiableness  and  steadiness  have  made  on 
you.  He  is  indeed  a  most  exemplary  lad :  fathers 
are  partial,  and  their  word  about  their  children  is 
commonly  not  to  be  taken ;  but  I  flatter  myself  thai 
the  present  case  is  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  for,  ii 
ever  there  was  a  well-conducted  youth,  it  is  my 
dear  son.  He  is  certainly  very  clever ;  and  a  close] 
student,  and,  for  his  age,  of  more  extensive  read- 
ing and  sounder  judgment,  does  not  exist. 

"With  this  conviction,  you  will  excuse  me  if] 
say,  that  there  were  portions  of  your  letter  whicl 
I  could  not  reconcile  with  that  part  of  it  to  whicl 
I  have  been  alluding.  You  say  he  is  'a  youn£ 
man  of  studious  habits',  having  '  every  hope  o 
passing  his  academical  career  with  respectability 
and  his  examination  with  credit';  you  allow  tha 
1  he  knows  something  about  a  great  many  things 
of  which  youths  of  his  age  commonly  hum 
nothing'' :  no  common  commendation,  I  consider 
yet,  in  spite  of  this,  you  recommend,  though  yoi 
do  not  exact,  at  a  complete  disarrangement  ofm] 
plans  (for  I  do  not  know  how  long  my  duties  wil 
keep  me  in  Ireland),  a  postponement  of  his  com 
ing  into  residence  for  six  months. 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  an  explanatioi 
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jf  this  inconsistency  ?  it  is  found  in  your  confes- 
sion that  the  examination  is  of  a  '  particular  cha- 
racter. Of  course  it  is  very  right  in  the  gover- 
nors of  a  great  Institution  to  be  '  particular',  and 
it  is  not  for  me  to  argue  with  them.  Neverthe- 
less, I  cannot  help  saying,  that  at  this  day  nothing 
is  so  much  wanted  in  education  as  general  know- 
ledge. This  alone  will  fit  a  youth  for  the  world. 
In  a  less  stirring  time,  it  may  be  well  enough  to 
delay  in  particularities,  and  to  trifle  over  minu- 
tiae; but  the  world  will  not  stand  still  for  us, 
and,  unless  we  are  up  to  its  requisitions,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  thrown  out  of  the  contest.  A 
man  must  have  something  in  him  now,  to  make 
his  way ;  and  the  sooner  we  understand  this,  the 
better. 

"  It  mortified  me,  I  confess,  to  hear  from  my  son, 
that  you  did  not  try  him  in  a  greater  number  of 
subjects,  in  handling  which  he  would  probably 
have  changed  your  opinion  of  him.  He  has  a 
good  memory,  and  a  great  talent  for  history,  an- 
cient and  modern,  especially  constitutional  and 
parliamentary ;  another  favourite  study  with  him 
is  the  philosophy  of  history.  He  has  read  Pritch- 
ard's  Physical  History,  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Lec- 
tures on  Science,  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learn- 
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ing,  Macaulay,  and  Hallam :  I  never  met  with  a 
faster  reader.  I  have  let  him  attend,  in  England, 
some  of  the  most  talented  lecturers  in  chemistry, 
geology,  and  comparative  anatomy,  and  he  sees 
the  Quarterly  Reviews  and  the  best  Magazines, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Yet  on  these  matters  not 
a  word  of  examination ! 

"  I  have  forgotten  to  mention,  he  has  a  very 
pretty  idea  of  poetical  composition :  I  enclose  a 
fragment  which  I  have  found  on  his  table,  as 
well  as  one  of  his  prose  Essays. 

"  Allow  me,  as  a  warm  friend  of  your  under- 
taking, to  suggest,  that  the  substance  of  know- 
ledge is  far  more  valuable  than  its  technicalities; 
and  that  the  vigour  of  the  youthful  mind  is  but 
wasted  on  barren  learning,  and  its  ardour  is 
quenched  in  dry  disquisition. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  White  will 
find,  to  his  dissatisfaction,  that  he  has  not  ad- 
vanced one  hair's  breadth  in  bringing  home  to 
Mr.  Brown  s  father  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and 
has  done  no  more  than  present  himself  as  a  mark 
for  certain  commonplaces,  very  true,  but  very  in- 
appropriate to  the  matter  in  hand.     Filled 
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this  disappointing  thought,  for  a  while  he  will 
not  inspect  the  inclosures  of  Mr.  Brown's  letter, 
being  his  son's  attempts  at  composition.  At 
length  he  opens  them,  and  reads  as  follows : 

Mr.  Brown's  Poetry* 

THE    TAKING    OF    SEBASTOPOI. 

O  might  I  flee  to  Araby  the  blest, 

The  world  forgetting,  but  its  gifts  possessed, 

Where  fair-eyed  peace  holds  sway  from  shore  to  shore, 

And  war's  shrill  clarion  frights  the  air  no  more. 

Heard  ye  the  cloud-compelling  blast*  awake  (*  Bombarding) 
The  slumbers  of  the  inhospitable  lake  ?f   (t  The  Black  sea) 
Saw  ye  the  banner  in  its  pride  unfold 
The  blush  of  crimson  and  the  blaze  of  gold  ? 

Raglan  and  St.  Arnaud,  in  high  command, 
Have  steamed  from  old  Byzantium's  hoary  strand; 
The  famed  Cyanean  rocks  presaged  their  fight, 
Twin  giants,  with  the  astonished  Muscovite. 

So  the  loved  maid,  in  Syria's  balmv  noon, 
Forebodes  the  coming  of  the  hot  simoon, 

And  sighs 

And  longs 

And  dimly  traces 

******* 

*  June,  1854.    This  was  written  before  the  siege  began. 
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Mr.  Brown's  prose. 


FORTES  FORTUNA  ADJUVAT1 


"  Of  all  the  uncertain  and  capricious  powers 
which  rule  our  earthly  destiny,  fortune  is  the 
chief.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  poor  being 
raised  up,  and  the  rich  being  laid  low  ?  Alex- 
ander the  Great  said  he  envied  Diogenes  in  his 
tub,  because  Diogenes  could  have  nothing  less. 
We  need  not  go  far  for  an  instance  of  fortune. 
Who  was  so  great  as  Nicholas,  the  Czar  of  all  the 
Russians,  a  year  ago,  and  now  he  is  "  fallen, 
fallen  from  his  high  estate,  without  a  friend  to 
grace  his  obsequies".*  The  Turks  are  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  human  race,  yet  they  too  have 
experienced  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Horace 
says  that  we  should  wrap  ourselves  in  our  virtue 
when  fortune  changes.  Napoleon,  too,  shows  us 
how  little  we  can  rely  on  fortune ;  but  his  faults, 
great  as  they  were,  are  being  redeemed  by  his 
nephew,  Louis  Napoleon,  who  has  shown  him- 
self very  different  from  what  we  expected,  though 
he  has  never  explained  how  he  came  to  swear 
to  the  constitution,  and  then  mounted  the  imperial 
throne. 

*  Mr.  Brown  prophesies  here.     He  wrote  in  June,  1854. 
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"  From  all  tliis  it  appears,  that  we  should  rely 
on  fortune  only  while  it  remains, — recollecting  the 
words  of  the  thesis  '  Fortes  fortuna  adjuvat' ;  and 
that  above  all,  we  should  ever  cultivate  those 
virtues  which  will  never  fail  us,  and  which  are  a 
sure  basis  of  respectability,  and  will  profit  us  here 
and  hereafter". 

On  reading  these  compositions  over,  Mr.  White 
will  take  to  musing ;  then  he  will  reflect  that  he 
may  as  well  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  arguing 
with  a  correspondent,  whose  principle  and  standard 
of  judgment  is  so  different  from  his  own;  and  so 
he  will  write  a  civil  letter  back  to  Mr.  Brown, 
enclosing  the  two  papers. 

Mr.  Brown,  however,  has  not  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  White;  and,  on  his  Dublin  friend,  Mr. 
Black,  paying  him  a  visit,  he  will  open  his  mind 
to  him ;  and  I  am  going  to  tell  the  reader  all  that 
will  pass  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Black  is  a  man  of  education  and  of  judg- 
ment. He  knows  the  difference  between  show 
and  substance;  he  is  penetrated  with  the  con- 
viction that  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  that 
buildings  will  not  stand  without  foundations,  and 
that,  if  boys  are  to  be  taught  well,  they  must  be 
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taught  slowly,  and  step  by  step.  Moreover,  he 
thinks  in  his  secret  heart  that  his  own  son  Harry, 
whose  acquaintance  we  have  already  formed,  is 
worth  a  dozen  young  Browns.  To  him,  then,  not 
quite  an  impartial  judge,  Mr.  Brown  unbosoms 
his  dissatisfaction,  presenting  to  him  his  son's 
Theme  as  an  experimentum  cruris  between  him 
and  Mr.  White.  Mr.  Black  reads  it  through 
once,  and  then  a  second  time;  and  then  he 
observes : — 

"  Well,  it  is  only  the  sort  of  thing  which  any 
boy  would  write,  neither  better  nor  worse.  I 
speak  candidly". 

On  Mr.  Brown  expressing  disappointment,  in- 
asmuch as  the  said  Theme  is  not  the  sort  of  thing 
which  any  boy  could  write,  Mr.  Black  conti- 
nues : — 

"  There's  not  one  word  of  it  upon  the  thesis; 
but  all  boys  write  in  this  way". 

Mr.  Brown  directs  his  friend's  attention  to  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  history  which  the  composi- 
tion displays,  Alexander  and  Diogenes ;  of  the  his- 
tory of  Napoleon ;  to  the  evident  interest  which 
the  young  author  takes  in  contemporary  history, 
and  his  prompt  application  of  passing  events  to 
his  purpose ;  moreover,  to  the  apposite  quotation 
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from  Dryden,  and  the  reference  to  Horace ; — all 
proofs  of  a  sharp  wit  and  a  literary  mind. 

But  Mr.  Black  is  more  relentlessly  critical  than 
the  occasion  needs,  and  more  pertinacious  than 
any  father  can  comfortably  bear.  He  proceeds  to 
break  the  butterfly  on  the  wheel  in  the  following 
oration : — 

"Now  look  here",  he  says,  "the  subject  is 
1  Fortes  fortuna  adjuvat' ;  now  this  is  a  proposi- 
tion; it  states  a  certain  general  principle,  and 
this  is  just  what  an  ordinary  boy  would  be  sure 
to  miss,  and  Robert  does  miss  it.  He  goes  off  at 
once  on  the  word  '  fortuna'.  '  Fortuna'  was  not 
his  subject;  the  thesis  was  intended  to  guide  him, 
for  his  own  good ;  he  refuses  to  be  put  into  lead- 
ing strings ;  he  breaks  loose,  and  runs  off  in  his 
own  fashion  on  the  broad  field  and  in  wild  chase 
of  'fortune',  instead  of  closing  with  a  subject, 
which,  as  being  definite,  would  have  supported 
him. 

"  It  would  have  been  very  cruel  to  have  told  a 
boy  to  write  on  '  fortune' ;  it  would  have  been  like 
asking  him  his  opinion  '  of  things  in  general'. 
Fortune  is  '  good',  '  bad',  '  capricious',  '  unex- 
pected', ten  thousand  things  all  at  once  (you  see 
them  all  in  the  Gradus),   and  one  of  them  as 
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much  as  the  other.  Ten  thousand  things  may 
be  said  of  it :  give  me  one  of  them,  and  I  will 
write  upon  it ;  I  cannot  write  on  more  than  one ; 
Robert  prefers  to  write  upon  all. 

"  '  Fortune  favours  the  bold' ;  here  is  a  very 
definite  subject :  take  hold  of  it,  and  it  will  steady 
and  lead  you  on :  you  will  know  in  what  direc- 
tion to  look.  Not  one  boy  in  a  hundred  does 
avail  himself  of  this  assistance ;  your  boy  is  not 
solitary  in  his  inaccuracy ;  all  boys  are  more  or 
less  inaccurate,  because  they  are  boys ;  boyishness 
of  mind  means  inaccuracy.  Boys  cannot  deliver 
a  message,  or  execute  an  order,  or  relate  an  occur- 
rence, without  a  blunder.  They  do  not  rouse  up 
their  attention,  and  reflect :  they  do  not  like  the 
trouble  of  it :  they  cannot  look  at  any  thing  stea- 
dily ;  and,  when  they  attempt  to  write,  oiF  they 
go  in  a  rigmarole  of  words,  which  "does  them  no 
good,  and  never  would,  though  they  wrote  themes 
till  they  died. 

"  A  really  clever  youth,  especially  as  his  mind 
opens,  is  impatient  of  this  defect  of  mind,  even 
though,  as  being  a  youth,  he  is  partially  under 
its  influence.  He  shrinks  from  a  vague  subject, 
as  spontaneously  as  a  slovenly  mind  takes  to  it ; 
and  he  will  often  show  at  disadvantage,  and  seem 
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ignorant  and  stupid,  from  seeing  more  and  know- 
ing more,  and  having  a  clearer  perception  of 
things  than  another  has.  I  recollect  once  hearing 
such  a  young  man,  in  the  course  of  an  examina- 
tion, asked  very  absurdly  what  '  his  opinion'  was 
of  Lord  Chatham.  Well,  this  was  like  asking 
him  his  view  of  '  things  in  general'.  The  poor 
youth  stuck,  and  looked  like  a  fool,  though  it  was 
not  he.  The  examiner,  blind  to  his  own  absur- 
dity, went  on  to  ask  him  '  what  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  English  history'.  Another  silence, 
and  the  poor  fellow  seemed  to  lookers-on  to  be 
done  for,  when  his  only  fault  was  that  he  had 
better  sense  than  his  interrogator. 

"  When  I  hear  such  questions  put,  I  admire 
the  tact  of  the  worthy  Milnwood  in  Old  Mor- 
tality, when  in  a  similar  predicament.  Sergeant 
Bothwell  broke  into  his  house  and  dining-room 
in  the  king's  name,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's ;  the  old  man  was  far  too  prudent  to 
hazard  any  opinion  of  his  own,  even  on  a  precept 
of  the  Decalogue,  when  a  trooper  called  for  it ;  so 
he  glanced  his  eye  down  the  Royal  Proclamation 
in  the  Sergeant's  hand,  and  appropriated  its  sen- 
timents to  the  question  before  him.     Thereby  he 
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was  enabled  to  pronounce  the  said  assassination  t< 
be  '  savage',  '  treacherous',  '  diabolical',  and  '  con- 
trary to  the  king's  peace  and  the  security  of  the 
subject';  to  the  edification  of  all  present,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  military  inquisitor.  It  was  w 
some  such  way  my  young  friend  got  off.  His 
guardian  angel  reminded  him  in  a  whisper  that 
Mr.  Grey  had  himself  written  a  book  on  Lord 
Chatham  and  his  times.  This  set  him  up  at  once ; 
he  drew  boldly  on  his  memory  for  the  political 
views  advanced  in  it ;  was  at  no  loss  for  definite 
propositions  to  suit  his  purpose;  recovered  his 
ground,  and  came  off  triumphantly". 

Here  Mr.  Black  stops ;  and  Mr.  Brown  takes 
advantage  of  the  pause  to  insinuate  that  Mr. 
Black  is  not  himself  a  disciple  of  his  own  philo- 
sophy, having  travelled  some  way  from  his  sub- 
ject;— his  friend  stands  corrected,  and  retraces 
his  steps. 

"  The  thesis",  he  begins  again,  "  is  '  Fortune 
favours  the  brave' ;  Robert  has  gone  off  with  the 
nominative  without  waiting  for  verb  and  accusa- 
tive. He  might  as  easily  have  got  off  upon  '  brave', 
or  upon  '  favour',  except  that  '  fortune'  comes  first. 
He  does  not  merely  ramble  from  his  subject,  but 
he  starts  from  a  false  point.     Nothing  could  go 
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right  after  this  beginning,  for  having  never  gone 
off  his  subject  (as  I  did  off  mine),  he  never  could 
come  back  to  it.  However,  at  least  he  might 
have  kept  to  some  subject  or  other;  he  might 
have  shown  some  exactness  or  consecutiveness  in 
detail ;  but  just  the  contrary ; — observe.  He  begins 
by  calling  fortune  '  a  power' ;  let  that  pass.  Next, 
it  is  one  of  the  powers  '  which  rule  our  earthly 
destiny',  that  is,  fortune  rules  destiny.  Why, 
where  there  is  fortune,  there  is  no  destiny ;  where 
there  is  destiny,  there  is  no  fortune.  Next,  after 
stating  generally  that  fortune  raises  or  depresses, 
he  proceeds  to  exemplify :  there's  Alexander,  for 
instance,  and  Diogenes, — instances,  that  is,  of 
what  fortune  did  not  do,  for  they  died,  as  they 
lived,  in  their  respective  states  of  life.  Then 
comes  the  Emperor  Nicholas  hie  et  nunc;  with 
the  Turks  on  the  other  hand,  place,  and  time,  and 
case  not  stated.  Then  examples  are  dropped,  and 
we  are  turned  over  to  poetry,  and  what  we  ought 
to  do,  according  to  Horace,  when  fortune  changes. 
Next,  we  are  brought  back  to  our  examples,  in 
order  to  commence  a  series  of  rambles,  beginnincr 
with  Napoleon  the  First.  Apropos  of  Napoleon 
the  First,  comes  in  Napoleon  the  Third;  this 
leads  us  to  observe  that  the  latter  has  acted  <  very 
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differently  from  what  we  expected' ;  and  this  again 
to  the  further  remark,  that  no  explanation  has  yet 
been  given  of  his  getting  rid  of  the  Constitution. 
He  then  ends  by  boldly  quoting  the  thesis,  in 
proof  that  we  may  rely  on  fortune,  when  we  can- 
not help  it ;  and  by  giving  us  advice,  sound  but 
unexpected,  to  cultivate  virtue". 

uO!  Black,  it  is  quite  ludicrous"... breaks  in 
Mr.  Brown ; — this  Mr.  Brown  must  be  a  very  good 
tempered  man,  or  he  would  not  bear  so  much : — 
this  is  my  remark,  not  Mr.  Black's,  who  will  not 
be  interrupted,  but  only  raises  his  voice:  "  Now, 
I  know  how  this  Theme  was  written",  he  s 
"  first  one  sentence,  and  then  your  boy  sat  think- 
ing, and  devouring  the  end  of  his  pen ;  presently 
down  went  the  second,  and  so  on.  The  rule  is, 
first  think,  and  then  write:  don't  write  when  you 
have  nothing  to  say ;  or,  if  you  do,  you  will  make 
a  mess  of  it.  A  thoughtful  youth  may  deliver 
himself  clumsily,  he  may  set  down  little;  but 
depend  upon  it,  his  half  sentences  will  be  worth 
more  than  the  folio  sheet  of  another  boy,  and  an 
experienced  examiner  will  see  it. 

"  Now,  I  will  prophesy  one  thing  of  Robert, 
unless  this  fault  is  knocked  out  of  him",  con- 
tinues merciless  Mr.  Black.     "  When  h 
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up,  and  has  to  make  a  speech,  or  write  a  letter 
for  the  papers,  he  will  look  out  for  flowers,  full 
blown  flowers,  figures,  smart  expressions,  trite 
quotations,  hackneyed  beginnings  and  endings, 
pompous  circumlocutions,  and  so  on:  but  the 
meaning,  the  sense,  the  solid  sense,  the  founda- 
tion, you  may  hunt  the  slipper  long  enough,  be- 
fore you  catch  it". 

"Well",  says  Mr.  Brown,  a  little  chafed,  "you 
are  a  great  deal  worse  than  Mr.  White;  you 
have  missed  your  vocation:  you  ought  to  have 
been  a  schoolmaster".  Yet  he  goes  home  some- 
what struck  by  what  his  friend  has  said,  and 
turns  it  in  his  mind  for  some  time  to  come, 
when  he  gets  there.  He  is  a  sensible  man  at 
bottom,  as  well  as  good-tempered,  this  Mr. 
Brown. 

§.3. 

LATIN  WRITING. 

Mr.  White,  the  Tutor,  is  more  and  more  pleased 
with  young  Mr.  Black ;  and,  when  the  latter  asks 
him  for  some  hints  for  writing  Latin,  apropos  of  the 
approaching  examination  for  the  Exhibition,  Mr. 
White  takes  him  into  his  confidence  and  lends 
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hini  a  number  of  his  own  papers.    Among  others 
he  puts  the  following  into  Mr.  Black's  hands. 

Mr.  White's  view  of  Latin  translation. 

"There  are  four  requisites  of  good  Composition, 
— correctness  of  vocabulary,  or  diction,  syntax, 
idiom,  and  elegance.  Of  these,  the  two  first  need 
no  explanation,  and  are  likely  to  be  displayed  by 
every  candidate.  The  last  is  desirable  indeed, 
but  not  essential.  The  victory  is  likely  to  turn 
on  the  observance  of  idiomatic  propriety. 

"By  idiom  is  meant  that  use  of  words  which  is 
peculiar  to  a  particular  language.  Two  nations 
may  have  corresponding  words  for  the  same  ideas, 
yet  differ  altogether  in  their  mode  of  using  those 
words.  For  instance,  '  et'  means  '  and',  yet  it 
does  not  always  admit  of  being  used  in  Latin, 
where  '  and'  is  used  in  English.  '  Faire'  may 
be  French  for  4do';  yet  in  a  particular  pi: 
for  '  How  do  you  do  ?'  '  faire'  is  not  used,  but 
1  porter',  viz.,  'Comment  vous  portez-vous?  An 
Englishman  or  a  Frenchman  would  be  aL 
unintelligible  and  altogether  ridiculous  to  each 
other,  who  used  the  French  or  English  words, 
with  the  idioms  or  peculiar  uses  of  his  own  lan- 
guage.    Hence,  the  most  complete  and 
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maintance  with  dictionary  and  grammar  will 
riterly  fail  to  teach  a  student  to  write  or  compose. 
Something  more  is  wanted,  viz.,  the  knowledge 
)f  the  use  of  words  and  constructions,  or  the 
knowledge  of  idiom. 

"  Take  the  following  English  of  a  modern 
writer : 

'  This  is  a  serious  consideration : — Among  men, 
is  among  wild  beasts,  the  taste  of  blood  creates 
the  appetite  for  it,  and  the  appetite  for  it  is 
strengthened  by  indulgence'. 

"  Translate  it  word  for  word  literally  into 
Latin,  thus: — 

*  Haec  est  seria  consideratio.  Inter  homines, 
ut  inter  feras,  gustus  sanguinis  creat  ejus  appeti- 
tum,  et  ejus  appetitus  indulgentia  roboratur'. 

"  Purer  Latin,  as  far  as  diction  is  concerned, 
more  correct,  as  far  as  syntax,  cannot  be  desired. 
Every  word  is  classical,  every  construction  gram- 
matical :  yet  Latinity  it  simply  has  none.  From 
beginning  to  end  it  follows  the  English  mode 
of  speaking,  or  English  idiom,  not  the  Latin. 

"In  proportion  then  as  a  candidate  advances 
from  this  Anglicism  into  Latinity,  so  far  does  he 
write  good  Latin. 

11 
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11  We  might  make  the  following  remarks  upon 
the  above  literal  version. 

"1.  •  Consider  at  io'  is  not  *.<z  consideration'; 
the  Latins,  having  no  article,  are  driven  to  expe- 
dients to  supply  its  place,  e.  g.,  quidam  is  some- 
times used  for  a. 

"2.  'Consideratio'  is  not  '  a  consideration',  i.e., 
a  thing  considered,  or  a  subject;  but  the  act  oi 
considering. 

"  3.  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  such 
words  as  '  consideratio'  are  generally  metaphorical, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  used  simply,  and  without 
limitation  or  explanation,  in  the  English  sense, 
according  to  which  the  mental  act  is  primarily 
conveyed  by  the  word.  '  Consideratio',  it  is  true, 
can  be  used  absolutely,  with  greater  propriety 
than  most  words  of  the  kind ;  but  if  we  take  a 
parallel  case,  for  instance,  '  agitatio',  we  could  nol 
use  it  at  once  in  the  mental  sense  for  '  agitation' 
but  we  should  be  obliged  to  say  *  agitatio  mentis 
animi\  etc.,  though  even  then  it  would  noi 
answer  to  *  agitation'. 

"4.  *  Inter   homines   gustus',  etc.      Here   tlu 
English,  as  is  not  uncommon,  throws  two  i 
together.     It  means,  first,  that  something  occun 
among  men,  and  occurs  among  wild  beasts,  anc 
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that  it  is  the  same  thing  which  occurs  among 
both ;  and  secondly  that  this  something  is,  that 
the  taste  of  blood  has  a  certain  particular  effect. 
In  other  words,  it  means,  (1)  '  this  occurs  among 
beasts  and  men',  (2)  viz.,  the  '  taste,  etc.,  creates, 
etc.'.  Therefore, '  inter  homines  gustus  creat',  does 
not  express  the  English  meaning,  it  only  trans- 
lates its  expression. 

"  5.  '  Inter  homines'  is  not  the  Latin  phrase  for 
'  among1.  '  Inter'  generally  involves  some  sense 
of  division,  viz.,  interruption,  contrast,  rivalry, 
etc.  Thus,  with  a  singular  noun,  ■  inter  ccenam 
hoc  accidit',  i.  e.,  this  interrupted  the  supper. 
And  so  with  two  nouns,  '  inter  me  et  Brundu- 
sium  Caesar  est'.  And  so  with  a  plural  noun, 
;hoc  inter  homines  ambigitur',  i.e.,  man  with 
man.  '  Micat  inter  omnes  Julium  sidus',  i.e.,  in 
the  rivalry  of  star  against  star.  '  Inter  tot  annos 
anus  (vir)  inventus  est',  i.  e.,  though  all  those 
years,  one  by  one,  put  in  their  claim,  yet  only 
3ne  of  them  can  produce  a  man,  etc.  '  Inter  se  di- 
ligunt',  they  love  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Latin  word  for  '  among',  simply  understood,  is  '  in'. 

6.  "  As  a  general  rule,  indicatives  active  fol- 
lowed by  accusatives,  are  incongenial  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  staple  of  a  Latin  sentence. 
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11  7.  '  Et' ;  here  two  clauses  are  connected,  hav- 
ing different  subjects  or  nominatives;  in  the  for- 
mer '  appetite'  is  in  the  nominative,  and  in  the 
latter  in  the  accusative.  It  is  usual  in  Latin  u 
carry  on  the  same  subject,  in  connected  clauses. 

"8.  '  Et'  here  connects  two  distinct  clauses 
4  Autem'  is  more  common. 

"  These  being  some  of  the  faults  of  the  litera 
version,  the  following  may  be  supposed  to  be  tin 
translations  respectively  of  five  candidates,  who 
however  deficient  in  elegance  of  composition,  am 
though  more  or  less  deficient  in  hitting  the  Latii 
idiom,  yet  evidently  know  what  idiom  is. 

"  1 .  Videte  rem  graviorem ;  quod  feris,  id  he 
minibus  quoque  accidit,  gustantibus  scilicet  innasc 
sanguinis  sitim,  exsorbentibus  autem  augeri. 

"  2.  Res  seria  agitur ;  nam  quod  in  feris,  illu« 
in  hominibus  quoque  cernitur,  sanguinis  a] 
petitionem  et  lambendo  oriri,  et  epulando  ir 
flammari. 

"  3.  Ecce  res  summa  consideratione  digna ;  i 
in  feris  et  in  hominibus,  sanguinus  semel  dcliba 
sitis  est,  srcpius  hausti  libido. 

44  4.  Sollicite  animadvertendum  est,  cum  i 
feris,  turn  in  hominibus  fieri,  ut  sanguinis  l 
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sui  amorem  bibenti  pariant,  frequentiores  potus 
cupiditatem. 

"  5.  Maximi  momenti  est,  quod  tam  in  ho- 
minibus  quam  in  feris  conspicitur,  nempe  san- 
guinis appetitum  ex  sanguine  semel  gustato  prin- 
cipium,  ex  saspius  hausto  vires  sumere". 

Mr.  Black,  junr.,  studies  this  paper,  and  con- 
eiders  that  lie  has  gained  something  from  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  he  sees  his  father,  he  mentions  to 
him  Mr.  White,  his  kindness,  his  papers,  and 
especially  the  above,  of  which  he  had  taken  a 
copy.  His  father  begs  to  see  it ;  and,  being  a  bit 
of  a  critic,  forthwith  delivers  his  judgment  on  it, 
and  condescends  to  praise  it ;  but  he  says  that  it 
fails  in  this,  viz.,  in  overlooking  the  subject  of 
structure.  He  maintains  that  the  turning  point  of 
good  or  bad  Latinity  is,  not  idiom,  as  Mr.  White 
says,  but  structure.  Then  Mr.  Black,  the  father, 
is  led  on  to  speak  of  himself,  and  of  his  youthful 
studies ;  and  he  ends  by  giving  Harry  a  history  of 
his  own  search  after  the  knack  of  writing  Latin. 
I  do  not  see  quite,  how  this  is  to  the  point  of  Mr. 
White's  paper,  which  cannot  be  said  to  contra- 
dict Mr.  Black's  narrative;  but  for  this  very 
reason,  I  may  consistently  quote  it,  for  from  a 
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different  point  of  view  it  may  throw  light  on  the 
subject  treated  in  common  by  both  these  literary 
authorities. 

Mr.  Black's  Confession  of  his  search  after  a 
Latin  style. 

"  The  attempts  and  the  failures  and  the  suc- 
cesses of  those  who  have  gone  before,  my  dear 
son,  are  the  direction-posts  of  those  who  come 
after;  and,  as  I  am  only  speaking  to  you,  it 
strikes  me  that  I  may,  without  egotism  or  ost<  ci- 
tation, suggest  views  or  cautions,  which  might  in- 
deed be  useful  to  the  University  Student  gene- 
rally, by  a  relation  of  some  of  my  own  endea- 
vours to  improve  my  own  mind,  and  to  increase 
my  own  knowledge  in  my  early  life.  I  am  no 
great  admirer  of  self-taught  geniuses ;  to  be  self- 
taught  is  a  misfortune,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
extraordinary  minds,  to  whom  the  title  of  genius 
justly  belongs;  for  in  most  cases  to  be  self-taught 
is  to  be  badly  grounded,  to  be  slovenly  finished, 
and  to  be  preposterously  conceited.  Nor,  again, 
was  that  misfortune  I  speak  of  really  mine;  but 
I  have  been  left  at  times  just  so  much  to  ni\ 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  young  students  to 
gain  hints  from   the  history  of  my  mind,  which 
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srill  be  useful  to  themselves.     And  now  for  my 
subject. 

"  At  school  I  was  reckoned  a  sharp  boy ;  I  ran 
through  its  classes  rapidly;  and  by  the  time  I 
was  fifteen,  my  masters  had  nothing  more  to 
teach  me,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  me. 
I  might  have  gone  to  a  public  school,  or  to  a  pri- 
vate tutor  for  three  or  four  years ;  but  there  were 
reasons  against  either  plan,  and  at  the  unusual 
age  I  speak  of,  with  some  inexact  acquaintance 
with  Homer,  Sophocles,  Herodotus,  and  Xeno- 
phon,  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Cicero,  I  was  matri- 
culated at  the  University.  I  had  from  a  child 
been  very  fond  of  composition,  verse  and  prose, 
English  and  Latin,  and  took  especial  interest  in 
the  subject  of  style;  and  one  of  the  wishes  near- 
est my  heart  was  to  write  Latin  well.  I  had 
some  idea  of  the  style  of  Addison,  Hume,  and 
Johnson,  in  English ;  but  I  had  no  idea  what  was 
meant  by  good  Latin  style.  I  had  read  Cicero 
without  learning  what  it  was;  the  books  said 
'  This  is  neat  Ciceronian  language',  '  this  is  pure 
and  elegant  Latinity',  but  they  did  not  tell  me 
why.  Some  persons  told  me  to  go  by  my  ear ; 
to  get  Cicero  by  heart ;  and  then  I  should  know 
how  to  turn  my  thoughts  and  marshal  my  words, 
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nay,  more,  where  to  put  subjunctive  moods  am 
where  to  put  indicative.  In  consequence  I  ha( 
a  vague,  unsatisfied  feeling  on  the  subject,  anc 
kept  grasping  shadows,  and  had  upon  me  some- 
thing of  the  unpleasant  sensation  of  a  bad  dream 
"  When  I  was  sixteen,  I  fell  upon  an  article  in 
the  Q  uarterly,  which  reviewed  a  Latin  history  oi 
(I  think)  the  Rebellion  of  1715 ;  perhaps  by  Dr 
Whitaker.  Years  afterwards  I  learned  that  the  cri- 
tique was  the  writing  of  a  celebrated  Oxford  scho- 
lar; but  at  the  time,  it  was  the  subject  that  took 
me.  I  read  it  carefully,  and  made  extracts  which, 
I  believe,  I  have  to  this  day.  Had  I  known  more 
of  Latin  writing,  it  would  have  been  of  real  use 
to  me ;  but  as  it  was  concerned  of  necessity  in 
verbal  criticisms,  it  did  but  lead  me  deeper  into 
the  mistake  to  which  I  had  already  been  intro- 
duced,— that  Latinity  consisted  in  using  good 
phrases.  Accordingly  I  began  noting  down,  and 
using  in  my  exercises,  idiomatic  or  peculiar  ex- 
pressions: such  as  '  oleum  perdidi', '  haud  scio  an 
non',  '  mihi  cogitanti',  '  verum  enimvero',  *  equi- 
dem',  '  dixerim',  and  the  like ;  and  I  made  a  great 
point  of  putting  the  verb  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence. What  took  me  in  the  same  direction  was 
DumesniTs  Synonymes,  a  good  book,  but  one 
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which  does  not  even  profess  to  teach  Latin  writ- 
ing. I  was  aiming  to  be  an  architect  by  learning 
to  make  bricks. 

"  Then  I  fell  in  with  the  Germania  and  Agri- 
cola  of  Tacitus,  and  was  very  much  taken  by  his 
style.  Its  peculiarities  were  much  easier  to  un- 
derstand, and  to  copy,  than  Cicero's :  *  decipit 
exemplar  vitiis  imitabile' ;  and  thus,  without  any 
advance  whatever  in  understanding  the  genius  of 
the  language,  or  the  construction  of  a  Latin  sen- 
tence, I  added  to  my  fine  words  and  cut-and-dried 
idioms,  phrases  smacking  of  Tacitus.  The  Dia- 
logues of  Erasmus,  which  I  studied,  carried  me 
in  the  same  direction;  for  dialogues,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  consist  of  words  and  clauses, 
and  smart,  pregnant,  or  colloquial  expressions,  ra- 
ther than  of  sentences  with  an  adequate  structure. 

"  The  labour  then  of  years  came  to  nothing, 
and  when  I  was  twenty,  I  knew  no  more  of  Latin 
composition  than  I  had  known  at  fifteen.  It  was 
then  that  circumstances  turned  my  attention  to  a 
volume  of  Latin  Lectures,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished by  the  accomplished  scholar,  of  whose  cri- 
tique in  the  Quarterly  Review  I  have  already 
spoken.  The  Lectures  in  question  had  been  de- 
livered terminally  while  he  held  the  Professorship 
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of  Poetry,  and  were  afterwards  collected  into  a 
volume ;  and  various  circumstances  combined  to 
give  them  a  peculiar  character.  Delivered  one 
by  one  at  intervals,  to  a  large,  cultivated,  and 
critical  audience,  they  both  demanded  and  ad- 
mitted of  special  elaboration  of  the  style.  As 
coming  from  a  person  of  his  high  reputation  for 
Latinity,  they  were  displays  of  art ;  and,  as  ad- 
dressed to  persons  who  had  to  follow  ex  tempore 
the  course  of  a  discussion  delivered  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  they  needed  a  style  as  neat,  pointed,  lucid, 
and  perspicuous  as  it  was  ornamental.  Moreover, 
as  expressing  modern  ideas  in  an  ancient  lan- 
guage, they  involved  a  new  development  and  ap- 
plication of  its  powers.  The  result  of  these  united 
conditions  was  a  style  less  simple,  less  natural 
and  fresh,  than  Cicero's;  more  studied,  more  am- 
bitious, more  sparkling;  heaping  together  in  a 
page  the  flowers  which  Cicero  scatters  over  a 
treatise ;  but  still  on  that  very  account  more  fitted 
for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  upon  the  inquiring 
student  what  Latinity  was.  Any  how,  such  was 
its  effect  upon  me ;  it  was  like  the  '  Open  Se- 
same' of  the  Tale;  and  I  quickly  found  that  I 
had  a  new  sense,  as  regards  composition,  that  I 
understood  beyond  mistake  what  a  Latin  sen?- 
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tence  should  be,  and  saw  how  an  English  sen- 
tence must  be  fused  and  remoulded  in  order  to 
make  it  Latin.  Henceforth  Cicero,  as  an  artist, 
had  a  meaning,  when  I  read  him,  which  he  never 
had  had  to  me  before ;  the  bad  dream  of  seeking 
ind  never  finding  was  over ;  and,  whether  I  ever 
wrote  Latin  or  not,  at  least  I  knew  what  good 
Latin  was. 

"  I  had  now  learned  that  good  Latinity  lies  in 
structure ;  that  every  word  of  a  sentence  may  be 
Latin,  yet  the  whole  sentence  remain  English ; 
and  that  dictionaries  do  not  teach  composition. 
Exulting  in  my  discovery,  I  next  proceeded  to 
analyse  and  to  throw  into  the  shape  of  science 
that  idea  of  Latinity  to  which  I  had  attained. 
Rules  and  remarks,  such  as  are  contained  in 
works  on  composition,  had  not  led  me  to  master 
the  idea ;  and  now  that  I  really  had  gained  it,  it 
led  me  to  form  from  it  rules  and  remarks  for 
myself.  I  could  now  turn  Cicero  to  account, 
and  I  proceeded  to  make  his  writings  the  mate- 
rials of  an  induction,  from  which  I  drew  out  and 
threw  into  form  what  I  have  called  a  science  of 
Latinity, — with  its  principles  and  peculiarities, 
their  connection  and  their  consequences, — or  at 
least  considerable  specimens  of  such  a  science, 
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the  like  of  which  I  have  not  happened  to  see  in 
print.  Considering,  however,  how  much  has 
been  done  for  scholarship  since  the  time  I  speak 
of,  and  especially  how  many  German  books  have 
been  translated,  I  doubt  not  I  should  now  find 
my  own  poor  investigations  and  discoveries  anti- 
cipated and  superseded  by  works  which  are  iD 
the  hands  of  every  schoolboy.  At  the  same  time. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  I  gained  a  very  great  deal  iE 
the  way  of  precision  of  thought,  delicacy  of  judg- 
ment, and  refinement  of  taste,  by  the  processes  oj 
induction  to  which  I  am  referring.  I  kept  blank 
books,  in  which  every  peculiarity,  in  every  sen- 
tence" of  Cicero  was  minutely  noted  down,  as  ] 
went  on  reading.  The  force  of  words,  their  com- 
bination into  phrases,  their  collocation — the  car- 
lying  on  of  one  subject  or  nominative  through  i 
sentence,  the  breaking  up  of  a  sentence  intc 
clauses,  the  evasion  of  its  categorical  form,  the  re 
solution  of  abstract  nouns  into  verbs  and  parti' 
ciples ; — what  is  possible  in  Latin  composition  anc 
what  is  not,  how  to  compensate  for  want  of  bre 
vity  by  elegance,  and  to  secure  perspicuity  by  tin 
use  of  figures,  these,  and  a  hundred  similar  point: 
of  art,  I  illustrated  with  a  diligence  which  ever 
bordered  on  subtlety.  Cicero  became  a  mer<  ■  maga 
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zine  of  instances,  and  the  main  use  of  the  river 
was  to  feed  the  canal.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
these  elaborate  inductions  would  profit  any  one 
else,  but  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  great 
utility  they  were  at  that  time  to  my  own  mind. 

"  This  is  a  subject,  my  dear  son,  which  inte- 
rests me,  and  only  one  point  in  it  has  made  me 
speak  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  but  now  that  I 
have  had  my  say  about  it,  what  is  its  upshot? 
The  great  moral  I  would  impress  upon  you  is 
this,  that  in  learning  to  write  Latin,  as  in  all 
learning,  you  must  not  trust  to  books,  but  only 
make  use  of  them ;  not  hang  like  a  dead  weight 
upon  your  teacher,  but  catch  some  of  his  life; 
handle  what  is  given  you,  not  as  a  formula,  but  as 
a  pattern  to  copy  and  as  a  capital  to  improve; 
throw  your  heart  and  mind  into  what  you  are 
about,  and  thus  unite  the  separate  advantages  of 
being  tutored  and  of  being  self  taught, — self 
taught,  yet  without  oddities,  and  tutorized,  yet 
without  conventionalities". 

"  Why,  my  dear  father",  says  young  Mr.  Black, 
"  you  speak  like  a  book.  You  must  let  me  ask 
you  to  write  down  for  me  what  you  have  been 
giving  out  in  conversation". 

/  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  written  copy. 
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M- 

GENERAL    RELIGIOUS    KNOWLEDGE. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  English  Univer- 
sities to  introduce  religious  instruction  into  tlic 
School  of  Arts ;  and  a  very  right  custom  it  is 
which  every  University  may  well  imitate.  ] 
have  certainly  felt  it  ought  to  have  a  place  ir 
that  school;  yet  the  subject  is  not  without  ifc 
difficulty,  and  I  intend  to  say  a  few  words  upon  it 
here.  That  place,  if  it  has  one,  should  of  course  bf 
determined  on  some  intelligible  principle,  which, 
while  it  justifies  the  introduction  of  Religion  into 
a  secular  Faculty,  will  preserve  it  from  becoming 
an  intrusion,  by  fixing  the  limits  to  which  it  is  to 
be  subjected.  There  are  many  who  would  make 
over  the  subject  of  Religion  to  the  theologian 
exclusively ;  there  are  others  who  allow  it  almost 
unlimited  extension  in  the  province  of  Letters. 
The  latter  of  these  two  classes,  if  not  large,  at 
least  is  serious  and  earnest;  it  seems  to  consider 
that  the  Classics  should  be  superseded  by  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  and  that  Theol 
proper  should  be  taught  to  the  youthful  aspirant 
for  University  honours.    I  am  not  here  concerned 
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with  opinions  of  this  character,  which  I  respect, 
but  cannot  follow.     Nor  am  I  concerned  with 
that  large  class,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  in  their 
Religion  from  the  lecture-rooms  of 
nd  Letters  (or  of  Arts,  as  it  used  to 
e  actuated  by  scepticism  or  indiffer- 
there  are  other  persons,  much  to  be 
.10  arrive  at  the  same  practical  con- 
3  sceptic  and  unbeliever,  from  real 
1  pure  zeal  for  the  interests  of  Theo- 
they  consider  sure  to  suffer  from  the 
superficial   treatment  of  lay-professors,   and  the 
superficial  reception  of  young  minds,  as  soon  as, 
and  in  whatever  degree,  it  is  associated  with  clas- 
sical, philosophical,  and  historical  studies; — and 
as   very   many   persons   of  •  great   consideration 
seem  to  be  of  this  opinion,  I  will  set  down  the 
reasons  why  I  follow  the  English  tradition  in- 
id,  and  in  what  sense  I  follow  it. 

|  ht  appeal,  I  conceive,  to  authority  in  my 
>ut  I  pass  it  over,  because  mere  authority, 
;•  sufficient  for  my  own  guidance,  is  not 
Lt  for  the  definite  direction  of  those  who 
J  to 'carry  out  the  matter  of  it  in  practice, 
rhe  first  place,  then,  it  is  congruous  certainly 
Lths  who  are  prepared  in  a  Catholic  Uni- 
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versity  for  the  general  duties  of  a  secular  life,  01 
for  the  secular  professions,  should  not  leave  it 
without  some  knowledge  of  their  religion ;  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  it  does,  in  matter  of  fact,  act 
to  the  disadvantage  of  a  Christian  place  of  educa- 
tion, in  the  world  and  in  the  judgment  of  men  ol 
the  world,  and  is  a  reproach  to  its  conductors, 
and  even  a  scandal,  if  it  sends  out  its  pupi: 
compHshed  in  all  knowledge  except  Christian 
knowledge ;  and  hence,  even  though  it  were  im- 
possible to  rest  the  introduction  of  religious  teach- 
ing into  the  secular  lecture-room  upon  any  logi- 
cal principle,  the  imperative  necessity  of  it. 
traduction  would  remain,  and  the  only  ques 
would  be,  what  matter  was  to  be  introduced,  anc 
how  much. 

And  next,  considering  that,  as  the  mind  is  en- 
larged and  cultivated  generally,  it  is  capable,  oi 
rather  is  desirous  and  has  need,  of  fuller  religion! 
information,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  that  tha 
knowledge  of  Christianity  which  is  sufficient  fo: 
entrance  at  the  University,  is  all  that  is  incum 
bent  on  students  who  have  been  submitted  to  tin 
academical  course.  So  that  we  are  unavoidabl) 
led  on  to  the  further  question,  viz.,  shall  w« 
sharpen   and   refine  the  youthful   intel] 
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then  leave  It  to  exercise  its  new  powers  upon  the 
most  sacred  of  subjects,  as  it  will,  and  with  the 
chance  of  its  exercising  them  wrongly ;  or  shall 
we  proceed  to  feed  it  with  divine  truth,  as  it 
gains  an  appetite  for  knowledge  ? 

Religious  teaching,  then,  is  urged  upon  us  in 
the  case  of  University  students,  first,  by  its  evi- 
dent propriety ;  secondly,  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion;  thirdly,  from  the  great  inconveniences 
of  neglecting  it.  And,  if  the  subject  of  Religion 
is  to  have  a  real  place  in  their  course  of  study,  it 
must  enter  into  the  examinations  in  which  that 
course  results ;  for  nothing  will  be  found  to  im- 
press and  occupy  their  minds,  but  such  matters 
as  they  have  to  present  to  their  Examiners. 

Such,  then,  are  the  considerations  which  actu- 
ally oblige  us  to  introduce  the  subject  of  Religion 
into  our  secular  schools,  whether  it  be  logical  or 
not  to  do  so ;  and  next,  I  think  that  we  can  do  so 
without  any  sacrifice  of  principle  or  of  consis- 
tency ;  and  this,  I  trust,  will  appear,  if  I  proceed 
to  explain  the  mode  which  I  should  propose  to 
adopt  for  the  purpose. 

I  would  treat  the  subject  of  Religion  in  the 
School  of  Philosophy  and  Letters,  simply  as  a 
branch  of  knowledge.     If  the  University  student 

12 
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is  bound  to  have  a  knowledge  of  History  gene 
rally,  he  is  bound  to  have  inclusively  a  kno"« 
ledge  of  sacred  history  as  well  as  profane ;  if  h 
ought  to  be  well  instructed  in  Ancient  Literatim 
Biblical  Literature  comes  under  that  general  de 
cription  as  well  as  Classical;  if  he  knows  tb 
Philosophy  of  men,  he  will  not  be  extravagatiii 
from  his  general  subject,  if  he  cultivate  also  tin 
Philosophy  which  is  divine.  And  as  a  student 
not  necessarily  superficial,  though  he  has  n< 
studied  all  the  classical  poets,  or  all  Aristotk 
philosophy,  so  he  need  not  be  dangerously  supe 
ficial,  if  he  has  but  a  parallel  knowledge  of  R< 
ligion. 

However,  it  may  be  said  that  the  risk  of  the< 
logical  error  is  so  serious,  and  the  effect  of  the' 
logical  conceit  is  so  mischievous,  that  it  is  1 
for  a  youth  to  know  nothing  of  the  sacred  so 
ject,  than  to  have  a  slender  knowledge,  which  1 
can  use  freely  and  recklessly,  for  the  very  n 
that  it  is  slender.    And  here  we  have  the  maxi 
in  corroboration:  "A  little  learning  is  a  da, 
ous  thing". 

This  objection  is  of  too  anxious  a  character 
be  disregarded.  I  should  answer  it  thus : — in  tl 
first  place  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  on 
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portion  of  the  knowledge  here  advocated  is,  as  I 
have  just  said,  historical  knowledge,  which  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  doctrine.  If  a  Ca- 
tholic youth  mixes  with  educated  Protestants  of 
his  own  age,  he  will  find  them  conversant  with 
the  outlines  and  the  characteristics  of  sacred  and 
ecclesiastical  history  as  well  as  profane :  it  is  de- 
sirable that  he  should  be  on  a  par  with  them,  and 
able  to  keep  up  a  conversation  with  them.  It  is 
desirable,  if  he  has  left  our  University  with 
honours  or  prizes,  that  he  should  know  as  well 
as  they,  about  the  great  primitive  divisions  of 
Christianity,  its  polity,  its  himinaries,  its  acts, 
and  its  fortunes;  its  great  eras,  and  its  course 
down  to  this  day.  He  should  have  some  idea  of 
its  propagation,  and  of  the  order  in  which  the 
nations,  which  have  submitted  to  it,  entered  its 
pale;  and  of  the  list  of  its  Fathers,  and  of  its 
writers  generally,  and  of  the  subjects  of  their 
works.  He  should  know  who  St.  Justin  Martyr 
was,  and  when  he  lived;  what  language  St. 
Ephraim  wrote  in ;  on  what  St.  Chrysostom's  li- 
terary fame  is  founded ;  who  was  Celsus,  or  Am- 
rnonius,  or  Porphyry,  or  Ulphilas,  or  Symmachus, 
or  Theodoric.  Who  were  the  Nestorians ;  what 
was  the  religion  of  the  barbarian  nations  who 
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took  possession  of  the  Roman  Empire :  wh(  i 
Eutyches,  or  Berengarius,  who  the  Albig< 
He  should  know  something  about  the  Benedic- 
tines, Dominicans,  or  Franciscans,  about  the  Cru- 
sades, anjd  the  chief  movers  in  them.  He  should 
be  able  to  say  what  the  Holy  See  has  done  for 
learning  and  science;  the  place  which  these 
islands  hold  in  the  literary  history  of  the  dark 
age;  what  part  the  Church  had,  and  how  her 
highest  interests  fared,  in  the  revival  of  letters; 
who  Bessarion  was,  or  Ximenes,  or  William  oi 
Wykeham,  or  Cardinal  Allen.  I  do  not  say  that 
we  can  insure  all  this  knowledge  in  every 
complished  student  who  goes  from  us,  but  at 
least  we  can  admit  such  knowledge,  we  can  en- 
courage it,  in  our  lecture-rooms  and  examina- 
tion-halls. 

And  so,  in  like  manner,  as  regards  Biblica 
knowledge,  it  is  desirable  that,  while  our  student 
are  encouraged  to  pursue  the  history  of  cla>- 
literature,  they  should  also  be  invited  to  acquain 
themselves  with   some   general  facts  about 
canon  of  Holy  Scripture,  its  history,  the  J< 
canon,  St.  Jerome,  the  Protestant  Bible;  m 
about  the  languages  of  Scripture,  the  contcni 
its  separate  books,  their  authors,  and  their 
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sions.  In  all  such  knowledge  I  conceive  no  great 
harm  can  lie  in  being  superficial. 

But  now  as  to  Theology  itself.  To  meet  the 
apprehended  danger,  I  would  exclude  the  teach- 
ing in  extenso  of  pure  dogma  from  the  secular 
schools,  and  content  myself  with  enforcing  such 
a  broad  knowledge  of  doctrinal  subjects,  as  is 
contained  in  the  catechisms  of  the  Church,  or  the 
actual  writings  of  her  laity.  I  would  have  stu- 
dents apply  their  minds  to  such  religious  topics  as 
laymen  actually  do  treat,  and  are  thought  praise- 
worthy in  treating.  Certainly  I  admit  that,  when 
a  lawyer,  or  physician,  or  statesman,  or  merchant, 
or  soldier  sets  about  discussing  theological  points, 
he  is  likely  to  succeed  as  ill  as  an  ecclesiastic  who 
meddles  with  law,  or  medicine,  or  the  exchange. 
But  I  am  professing  to  contemplate  Christian 
knowledge  in  what  may  be  called  its  secular 
aspect,  as  it  is  practically  useful  in  the  intercourse 
of  life  and  in  general  conversation ;  and  I  would 
encourage  it,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  history, 
the  literature,  and  the  philosophy  of  Christianity. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  that  our  students  are  to 
go  out  into  the  world,  and  a  Avorld  not  of  professed 
Catholics,  but  of  inveterate,  often  bitter,  commonly 
contemptuous  Protestants;    nay,  of   Protestants 
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who,  so  far  as  they  come  from  Protestant  Univer- 
sities and  public  schools,  do  know  their  own  sys- 
tem, do  know,  in  proportion  to  their  general  at- 
tainments, the  doctrines  and  arguments  of  Pro- 
testantism. I  should  desire,  then,  to  encourage 
in  our  students  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the 
relations,  as  I  may  call  them,  between  the  Church 
and  Society  at  large ;  for  instance,  the  difference 
between  the  Church  and  a  religious  sect ;  the  re- 
spective prerogatives  of  the  Church  and  the  civil 
power;  what  the  Church  claims  of  necessity, 
what  it  cannot  dispense  with,  what  it  can ;  what 
it  can  grant,  what  it  cannot.  A  Catholic  hears 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  discussed  in  general 
society ;  is  that  usage  a  matter  of  faith,  or  is  it  not 
of  faith  ?  He  hears  the  Pope  accused  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  prerogatives  of  her  Majesty,  because 
he  appoints  an  hierarchy.  What  is  he  to  answer  ? 
What  principle  is  to  guide  him  in  the  remarks 
which  he  cannot  escape  from  the  necessity  of 
making  ?  He  fills  a  station  of  importance,  and 
he  is  addressed  by  some  friend  who  has  political 
reasons  for  wishing  to  know  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  Canon  and  Civil  Law,  whether  the 
Council  of  Trent  has  been  received  in  France, 
whether  a  Priest  cannot  in  certain  cases  ab^ 
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prospectively,  what  is  meant  by  his  intention, 
what  by  the  opus  operdtum ;  whether,  and  in 
what  sense  we  consider  Protestants  to  be  heretics ; 
whether  any  one  can  be  saved  without  sacramen- 
tal confession ;  whether  we  deny  the  reality  of  na- 
tural virtue,  and  what  worth  we  assign  to  it  ? 

Questions  may  be  multiplied  without  limit, 
which  occur  in  conversation  between  friends,  in 
social  intercourse,  or  in  the  business  of  life,  when 
no  argument  is  needed,  no  subtle  and  delicate  dis- 
quisition, but  a  few  direct  words  stating  the  fact, 
and  when  perhaps  a  few  words  may  even  hinder 
most  serious  inconveniences  to  the  Catholic  body. 
Half  the  controversies  which  go  on  in  the  world 
arise  from  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  case ;  half 
the  prejudices  against  Catholicity  lie  in  the  mis- 
information of  the  prejudiced  parties.  Candid 
persons  are  set  right,  and  enemies  silenced,  by 
the  mere  statement  of  what  it  is  that  we  believe. 
It  will  not  answer  the  purpose  for  a  Catholic  to 
say,  "  I  leave  it  to  theologians",  "  I  will  ask  my 
priest" ;  but  it  will  commonly  give  him  a  triumph, 
as  easy  as  it  is  complete,  if  he  can  then  and  there 
lay  down  the  law.  I  say  "  lay  down  the  law" ; 
for  remarkable  it  is,  that,  even  those  who  speak 
against  Catholicism,  like  to  hear  about  it,  and 
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will  excuse  its  advocate  from  alleging  argu- 
ments, if  lie  can  gratify  their  curiosity  by  giv- 
ing tliem  information.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, as  I  have  said,  such  mere  information 
will  really  be  an  argument  as  well  as  informa- 
tion. I  recollect,  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
three  friends  of  my  own,  as  they  then  were, 
clergymen  of  the  Establishment,  making  a  torn 
through  Ireland.  In  the  West  or  South  thvy 
had  occasion  to  become  pedestrians  for  the  day ; 
and  they  took  a  boy  of  thirteen  to  be  their 
guide.  They  amused  themselves  with  putting 
questions  to  him  on  the  subject  of  his  reli- 
gion; and  one  of  them  confessed  to  me  on  liis 
return  that  that  poor  child  put  them  all  to  silence. 
How?  Not,  of  course,  by  any  train  of  argu- 
ments, or  refined  theological  disquisition,  but 
merely  by  knowing  and  understanding  the  an- 
swers in  his  catechism. 

Nor  will  argument  itself  be  out  of  place  in  the 
hands  of  laymen  mixing  with  the  world.  As  se- 
cular power,  influence,  or  resources  are  n 
more  suitably  placed  than  when  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  Catholics ;  so  secular  knowledge  and  se- 
cular gifts  are  then  best  employed  when  they 
minister  to  Divine  Revelation.     Theologians  in- 
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eulcate  the  matter  and  determine  the  details  of 
that  Revelation ;  they  view  it  from  within ;  phi- 
losophers view  it  from  without,  and  this  external 
new  may  be  called  the  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
and  the  office  of  delineating  it  externally  is  most 
gracefully  performed  by  laymen.  In  the  first  age 
laymen  were  most  commonly  the  Apologists. 
Such  were  Justin,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Aristides, 
Hermias,  Minucius  Felix,  Arnobius,  and  Lactan- 
tius.  In  like  manner  in  this  age  some  of  the  most 
prominent  defences  of  the  Church  are  from  lay- 
men :  as  de  Maistre,  Chateaubriand,  Nicolas,  Mon- 
talembert,  and  others.  If  laymen  may  write,  lay 
students  may  read;  they  surely  may  read  what 
their  fathers  may  have  written.  They  might  surely 
study  other  works  too,  ancient  and  modern,  whe- 
ther by  ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  which,  although 
they  do  contain  theology,  nevertheless,  in  their 
structure  and  drift,  are  polemical.  Such  is  Ori- 
gen's  great  work  against  Celsus ;  and  Tertullian's 
Apology ;  such  some  of  the  controversial  treatises 
of  Eusebius  and  Theodoret;  or  St.  Augustine's 
City  of  God ;  or  the  tract  of  Vincentius  Lirinen- 
sis.  And  I  confess  that  I  should  not  even  object 
to  portions  of  Bellarmine's  Controversies,  or  to  the 
work  of  Suarez  on  Laws,  or  to  Melchior  Canus's 
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treatise  on  the  Loci  Theologici.  On  these  ques- 
tions in  detail,  however, — which  are,  I  readily  ac- 
knowledge, very  delicate, — opinions  may  differ, 
even  where  the  general  principle  is  admitted; 
but,  even  if  we  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the 
Philosophy,  that  is,  the  external  contemplation  oi 
Religion,  we  shall  have  a  range  of  reading  suffi- 
ciently wide,  and  as  valuable  in  its  practical  ap- 
plication as  it  is  liberal  in  its  character.  In  it 
will  be  included  what  are  commonly  called  the 
Evidences ;  and,  what  is  an  especially  interesting 
subject  at  this  day,  the  Notes  of  the  Church. 

But  I  have  said  enough  in  general  illustration 
of  the  rule  which  I  am  recommending.  One 
more  remark  I  make,  though  it  is  implied  in  what 
I  have  been  saying : — whatever  the  students  read 
in  the  province  of  Religion,  they  read,  and  would 
read  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  under  the 
superintendence,  and  with  the  explanations,  oi 
those  who  are  older  and  more  experienced  than 
themselves. 
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When  I  obtained  from  various  distinguished 
persons  the  acceptable  promise,  that  they  would 
£ive  me  the  advantage  of  their  countenance  and 
assistance  by  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the 
pulpit  of  our  new  University,  some  of  them  ac- 
companied that  promise  with  the  natural  request, 
that  I,  who  had  asked  for  it,  should  offer  them "my 
own  views  of  the  mode  and  form  in  which  the 
duty  would  be  most  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  quite  as  natural,  that  I 
on  my  part  should  be  disinclined  to  take  on  my- 
self an  office,  which  belongs  to  a  higher  station 
and  authority  in  the  Church  than  my  own ;  and 
the  more  so,  because,  on  the  definite  subject,  about 
which  the  inquiry  is  made,  I  should  have  far  less 
direct  aid  from  the  writings  of  holy  men  and  great 
divines  than  I  could  desire.  Were  it  indeed  my 
sole  business  to  put  into  shape  the  scattered  pre- 
cepts, which  saints  and  doctors  have  delivered 
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upon  it,  I  might  have  ventured  on  such  a 
with  comparatively  little  misgiving.     Under  th< 
shadow  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  pastoral  office 
I  might  have  been  content  to  speak,   withou 
looking  out  for  any  living  authority  to  promp 
me.    But  this  unfortunately  is  not  the  case ;  snci 
venerable  guidance  does  not  extend  beyond  tin 
general  principles  and  rules  of  preaching,  aru 
these   require   both   expansion   and   adaptation 
when  they  are  to  be  made  to  bear  on  composi 
tions,  addressed  in  the  name  of  a  University  t. 
University  men.      They  define  the   essenr 
Christian  preaching,  which  is  one  and  the  £ 
in  all  cases;  but  not  the  subject-matter  or  th( 
method,  which  vary  according  to  circumsta: 
Still  after  all,  the  points  to  which  they  do  r< 
are  more,  and  more  important,  than  those  whicib 
they  fall  short  of.    I  therefore,  though  witli  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety,  have  attempted  to  perform  a 
which  seemed  naturally  to  fall  to  me ;  and  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that,  though  I  must  in  some 
sure  go  beyond  the  range  of  the  simple  direc 
to  which  I  have  referred,  the  greater  part  oi 
remarks  will  lie  within  it. 

1.  So  far  is  clear  at  once,  that  the  preachen 
object  is  the  spiritual  good  of  his  In 
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ois  praedicanti  sit",  says  St.  Francis  de  Sales;  "ut 
vitam  (justitia?)  habeant  homines,  et  abundantius 
habeant".  And  St.  Charles :  "  Considerandum, 
ad  Dei  omnipotentis  gloriam,  ad  animarumque 
salutcm,  referri  omnem  concionandi  vim  ac  ratio- 
nem".  Moreover,  "  Praadicatorem  esse  minis- 
trum  Dei,  per  quern  verbum  Dei  a  spiritus  fonte 
dueitur  ad  fidelium  animas  irrigandas".  As  a 
marksman  aims  at  the  target  and  its  bull's-eye, 
and  at  nothing  else,  so  the  preacher  must  have  a 
definite  point  before  him,  which  he  has  to  hit. 
So  much  is  contained  for  his  direction  in  this  sim- 
ple maxim,  that  duly  to  enter  it  and  use  it  is  half 
the  battle ;  and  if  he  mastered  nothing  else,  still 
if  he  really  mastered  as  much  as  this,  he  would 
know  all  that  was  imperative  for  the  due  dis- 
charge of  his  office. 

For  what  is  the  conduct  of  men  who  have  one 
object  definitely  before  them,  and  one  only? 
Why,  that,  whatever  be  their  skill,  whatever 
then  resources,  greater  or  less,  to  its  attainment 
all  their  efforts  are  simply,  spontaneously,  visibly, 
directed.  This  cuts  off  a  number  of  questions 
sometimes  asked  about  preaching,  and  extin- 
guishes a  number  of  anxieties.  "  Sollicita  es,  et 
turbans",  says  our  Lord  to  St.  Martha ;  "  erga 
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plurima ;  porro  unum  est  necessarium".  We  ask 
about  diction,  elocution,  rhetorical  power;  bui 
does  the  commander  of  a  besieging  force  drean 
of  holiday  displays,  reviews,  mock  engagements 
feats  of  strength,  or  trials  of  skill,  such  as  wouk 
be  graceful  and  suitable  on  a  parade  ground 
when  a  foreigner  of  rank  was  to  be  received  am 
feted;  or  does  he  aim  at  one  and  one  thing  only, 
viz.,  to  take  the  strong  place?  Display  i 
pates  the  energy,  which  for  the  object  in  view 
needs  to  be  concentrated  and  condensed.  W< 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  divine  I 
ing  follows  the  lead  of  human  accomplishments 
Indeed,  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthian? 
who  made  much  of  such  advantages  of  nature 
contrasts  the  persuasive  words  of  human  wis 
"  with  the  showing  of  the  spirit",  and  tells  tu 
that  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  speech  but 
in  power". 

But,  not  to  go  to  the  consideration  of  divine 
influences,  which  is  beyond  my  subject,  the  veij 
presence  of  simple  earnestness  is  even  in  itself  a 
powerful  natural  instrument  to  effect  that  toward 
which  it  is  directed.  Earnestness  creates  earnest- 
ness in  others  by  sympathy;  and  the4  mi 
preacher  loses  and  is  lost  to  himself,  the  more  i 
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he  gain  his  brethren.  Nor  is  it  without  some  lo- 
gical force  also ;  for  what  is  powerful  enough  to 
absorb  and  possess  a  preacher,  has  at  least  a  prima 
facie  claim  of  attention  on  the  part  of  his  hearers. 
On  the  other  hand,  anything  which  interferes 
with  this  earnestness,  or  which  argues  its  absence, 
is  still  more  certain  to  blunt  the  force  of  the  most 
cogent  argument  conveyed  in  the  most  eloquent 
language.  Hence  it  is  that  the  great  philosopher 
of  antiquity,  in  speaking,  in  his  Treatise  on  Rhe- 
toric, of  the  various  kinds  of  persuasives,  which 
are  available  in  the  Art,  considers  the  most  autho- 
ritative of  these  to  be  that  which  is  drawn  from 
personal  traits  of  a  moral  nature  evident  in  the 
orator ;  for  such  matters  are  cognizable  by  all 
men,  and  the  common  sense  of  the  world  decides 
that  it  is  safer,  where  it  is  possible,  to  'commit 
oneself  to  the  judgment  of  men  of  character,  than 
to  any  considerations  addressed  merely  to  the  feel- 
ings or  the  reason. 

On  these  grounds  I  would  go  on  to  lay  down  a 
precept,  which  I  trust  is  not  extravagant,  when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  preciseness  and  the 
point  which  are  unavoidable  in  all  categorical 
statements  upon  matters  of  conduct.  It  is,  that 
preachers  should  neglect  everything  whatever  be- 
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sides  devotion  to  their  one  object,  and  earnestnes 
in  enforcing  it,  till  they  in  some  good  measure 
attain  to  these  requisites.    Talent,  logic,  lean; 
words,  manner,  voice,  action,  all  are  required  fo 
the  perfection  of  a  preacher ;  but  "  one  thing  i 
necessary", — an  intense  perception  and  apprecia 
tion  of  the  end  for  which  he  preaches,  and  tli; 
to  be  the  minister  of  some  definite  spiritual  gooc  - 
to  those  who  hear  him.     Who  could  wish  to  b< 
more  eloquent,  more  powerful,  more  successfu 
than  the  Teacher  of  the  Nations  ?  yet  who  mor< 
earnest,  who  more  natural,  who  more  unstudied 
who  more  self-forgetting  than  he  ? 

(1.)  And  here,  in  order  to  prevent  misconcep 
tion,  two  remarks  must  be  made,  which  will  leai 
us  further  into  the  subject  we  are  engaged  upon 
The  first  is,  that,  in  what  I  have  been  sayii 
do  not  mean  that  a  preacher  must  aim  at  ear, 
ness,  but  that  he  must  aim  at  his  object,  which  i 
to  do  some  spiritual  good  to  his  hearers,  am 
which  will  at  once  make  him  earnest.     It  is 
that,  when  a  man  has  to  cross  an  abyss  by  a 
row  plank  thrown  over  it,  it  is  his  wisdom,  i. 
look  at  the  plank,  along  which  lies  his  path,  bu 
to  fix  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  point  in  I 
site  precipice,  at  which  the  plank  ends.     Ii 
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gazing  at  the  object  which  he  must  reach,  and 
ruling  himself  by  it,  that  he  secures  to  himself 
the  power  of  walking  to  it  straight  and  steadily. 
The  case  is  the  same  in  moral  matters;  no  one 
will  become  really  earnest,  by  aiming  directly  at 
earnestness;  any  one  may  become  earnest,  by 
meditating  on  the  motives,  and  by  drinking  at  the 
sources,  of  earnestness.  We  may  of  course  work 
ourselves  up  into  a  pretence,  nay  into  a  paroxysm, 
of  earnestness ;  as  we  may  chafe  our  cold  hands 
till  they  are  warm.  But  when  we  cease  chafing, 
we  lose  the  warmth  again ;  on  the  contrary,  let 
the  sun  come  out  and  strike  us  with  his  beams, 
and  we  need  no  artificial  chafing  to  be  warm.  The 
hot  words,  then,  and  energetic  gestures  of  a 
preacher,  taken  by  themselves,  are  just  as  much 
signs  of  earnestness,  as  rubbing  the  hands  or  flapp- 
ing the  arms  together  are  signs  of  warmth ;  though 
they  are  natural  where  earnestness  already  exists, 
and  pleasing  as  being  its  spontaneous  concomi- 
tants. To  sit  down  to  compose  for  the  pulpit, 
with  a  resolution  to  be  eloquent,  is  one  impedi- 
ment to  persuasion ;  but  to  be  determined  to  be 
earnest  is  absolutely  fatal  to  it. 

He  who  has  before  his  mental  eye  the  Four 
Last  Things,  will  have  the  true  earnestness,  the 
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horror  or  the  rapture,  of  one  who  witnessed  a  con 
nagration,  or  discerned  some  rich  and  sublinn 
prospect  of  natural  scenery.  His  countenance 
his  manner,  his  voice,  speak  for  him,  in  propor 
tion  as  his  view  has  been  vivid  and  minute.  Tb 
great  English  poet  has  described  this  sort  of  elo 
quence,  when  a  calamity  had  befallen : — 

Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title  page, 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume. 
Thou  tremblest,  and  the  whiteness  in  hy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 

It  is  this  earnestness,  in  the  supernatural  ordei 
which  is  the  eloquence  of  saints  ;  and  not  ( 
saints  only,  but  of  all  Christian  preachers,  accorc 
ing  to  the  measure  of  their  faith  and  love.  A 
the  case  would  be  with  one  who  has  actually  see 
what  he  relates,  the  herald  of  tidings  of  the  inv 
sible  world  also  will  be,  from  the  nature  of 
case,  whether  vehement  or  calm,  sad  or  exultin: 
always  simple,  grave,  emphatic,  and  peremptory 
and  all  this,  not  because  he  has  proposed  to  bin 
self  to  be  so,  but  because  certain  intellectual  coi 
victions  involve  certain  external  manifestation 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  is  full  and  clear  upon  th 
point.  It  is  necessary,  he  says,  "  ut  ipseinc 
nitus  hauseris,  ut  persuasissimam  tibi  habet 
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trinam,  quam  aliis  persuasam  cupis.  Artificium 
siimmnm  erit,  nullum  habere  artificium.  Inflam- 
mata  sint  verba,  non  clamoribus  gesticulationi- 
busve  immodicis,  sed  interiore  afYectione.  De 
corde  plus  quam  de  ore  proficiscantur.  Quan- 
tumvis  ore  dixerimus,  sane  cor  cordi  loquitur, 
lingua  non  nisi  aures  pulsat".  St.  Augustine 
had  said  to  the  same  purpose  long  before :  "  Sonus 
verborum  nostrorum  aures  percutit;  magister 
intus  est". 

(2.)  My  second  remark  is,  that  it  is  the  preach- 
er's duty  to  aim  at  imparting  to  others,  not  any. 
fortuitous,  unpremeditated  benefit,  but  some  de- 
finite spiritual  good.  It  is  here  that  design  and 
study  find  their  place ;  the  more  exact  and  pre- 
cise is  the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  the  more 
impressive  and  practical  will  he  be ;  whereas  no 
one  will  carry  off  much  from  a  discourse  which 
is  on  the  general  subject  of  virtue,  or  vaguely 
and  feebly  entertains  the  question  of  the  desir- 
ableness of  attaining  Heaven,  or  the  rashness  of 
incurring  eternal  ruin.  As  a  distinct  image  be- 
fore the  mind  makes  the  preacher  earnest,  so  it 
will  give  him  something  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
communicate  to  others.  Mere  sympathy,  it  is 
true,  is  able,  as  I  have  said,  to  transfer  an  emotion 
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or  sentiment  from  mind  to  mind,  but  it  is  not  able 
to  fix  it  there.  He  must  aim  at  imprinting  on  the 
heart  what  will  never  leave  it,  and  this  he  cannot 
do,  unless  he  employ  himself  on  some  definite 
subject,  which  he  has  to  handle  and  weigh,  am 
then,  as  it  were,  to  hand  over  from  himself  tc 
others. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  Saints  insist  so  expressly 
on  the  necessity  of  his  addressing  himself  to  the 
intellect  of  men,  and  of  convincing  as  well  as  per 
suading.     "  Necesse   est   ut   doceat  et  moveat" 
says  St. Francis;  and  St.  Antoninus  still  more  dis 
tinctly, — "  Debet  praedicator  clare  loqui,  ut  in 
struat  intellectum  auditoris,  et  doceat".     H 
moreover,  in  St.  Ignatius's  Exercises,  the  act  o 
the  intellect  precedes  that  of  the  affections.     Fa 
ther  Lohner  seems  to  me  to  be  giving  an  instane 
in  point,  when  he  tells  us  of  a  court-preacher,  wh 
delivered  what  would  be  commonly  considere< 
eloquent  sermons,  and  attracted  no  one ;  and  i 
took  to  simple  explanations  of  the   Mass 
similar   subjects,    and   then   found    the   chuic 
thronged.     So  necessary  is  it  to  have  somethin 
to  say,  if  we  desire  any  one  to  listen. 

Nay,  I  would  go  the  length  of  recommendin 
a  preacher  to  place  a  distinct  categorical  pi 
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sition  before  him,  such  as  he  can  write  down  in 
a  form  of  words,  and  to  guide  and  limit  his  pre- 
paration by  it,  and  to  aim  in  all  he  says  to  bring 
it  out,  and  nothing  else.     This  seems  to  be  im- 
plied or  suggested  in  St.  Charles's  direction:  "Id 
onmino  studebit,  ut  quod  in  concione  dicturus 
est,  antea  bene  cognitum  habeat".     Nay,  is  it  not 
expressly  conveyed  in  the  Scripture  phrase  of 
"  preaching  the  ivord"?  for  what  is   meant   by 
"the    word",     but  a    proposition  addressed    to 
the  intellect  ?     Nor  will  a  preacher's  earnestness 
show  itself  in  anything  more  unequivocally,  than 
in  his  rejecting,  whatever  be  the  temptation  to 
admit  it,  every  remark,  however  original,  every 
period,  however  eloquent,  which   does   not   in 
some  way  or  other  tend  to  bring  out  this  one  dis- 
tinct proposition  which  he  has  chosen.     Nothing 
is  so  fatal  to  the  effect  of  a  sermon,  as  the  habit 
of  preaching  on  three  or  four  subjects  at  once.    I 
acknowledge  I  am  advancing  a  step  beyond  the 
practice  of  great  Catholic  preachers,  when  I  add, 
that,  even  though  we  preach  on  only  one  at  a  time, 
finishing  and  dismissing  the  first  before  we  go  to 
the  second,  and  the  second  before  we  go  to  the 
third,  still,  after  all,  a  practice  like  this,  though 
not  open  to  the  inconvenience  which  confusing  of 
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one  subject  with  another  involves,  is  in  matter  of 
fact  nothing  short  of  the  delivery  of  three  sermons 
in  succession  without  break  between  them. 

Summing  up  then  what  I  have  been  saying,  I 
observe  that,  if  I  have  understood  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Charles,  St.  Francis,  and  other  saints  aright, 
definiteness  of  object  is  in  various  ways  the  one 
virtue  of  the  preacher ; — and  this  means,  that  he 
should  set  out  with  the  intention  of  conveying  tc 
others  some  spiritual  benefit;  that,  with  a  view 
to  this,  and  as  the  only  ordinary  way  to  it,  he 
should  select  some  distinct  fact  or  scene,  souk 
passage  in  history,  some  truth,  simple  or  pro- 
found, some  doctrine,  some  principle,  or  somi 
sentiment,  and  should  study  it  well  and  tho- 
roughly, and  first  make  it  his  own,  or  shouk  . 
have  already  dwelt  on  it  and  mastered  it,  so  ai 
to  be  able  to  use  it  for  the  occasion,  from  an  ha 
bitual  understanding  of  it;  and  that  then  Ik 
should  employ  himself,  as  the  one  business  of  hi 
discourse,  to  bring  home  to  others,  and  to  leave 
deep  within  them,  what  lie  has,  before  he  begai 
to  speak  to  them,  brought  home  to  himself.  Wha 
he  feels  himself,  and  feels  deeply,  he  has  to  mafo 
others  feel  deeply ;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  cc 
prehends  this,  he  will  rise  above  the  tempt 
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of  introducing  collateral  matters,  and  will  have 
no  taste,  no  heart,  for  going  aside  after  flowers  of 
oratory,  fine  figures,  tuneful  periods,  which  are 
worth  nothing,  unless  they  come  to  him  sponta- 
neously, and  are  spoken  "out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart".  Our  Lord  said  on  one  occasion:  "I 
am  come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth,  and  what  will  I 
but  that  it  be  kindled  ?"  He  had  one  work,  and 
He  accomplished  it.  "  The  words",  He  says, 
"  which  Thou  gavest  Me,  I  have  given  to  them, 
and  they  have  received  them,  .  .  .  and  now  I 
come  to  Thee".  And  the  Apostles  again,  as  they 
have  received,  so  were  they  to  give.  "  That 
which  ive  have  seen  and  have  heard",  says  one  of 
them,  "  we  declare  unto  you,  that  you  may  have 
felloivship  with  us".  If  then  a  preacher's  subject 
only  be  some  portion  of  the  divine  message,  how- 
ever elementary  it  may  be,  however  trite,  it  will 
have  a  dignity  such  as  to  possess  him,  and  a  virtue 
to  kindle  him,  and  an  influence  to  subdue  and 
convert  those  to  whom  it  goes  forth  from  him, 
according  to  the  words  of  the  promise,  "My 
word,  which  shall  go  forth  from  My  mouth,  shall 
not  return  to  Me  void,  but  it  shall  do  whatsoever 
I  please,  and  shall  prosper  in  the  things  for  which 
I  sent  it". 
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2.  And  now  having  got  as  far  as  tins,  we  shall 
see  without  difficulty  what  a  University  Sermon 
ought  to  be,  just  so  far  as  it  is  distinct  from  other 
sermons ;  for,  if  all  preaching  is  directed  towards- 
a  hearer,  such  as  is  the  hearer  will  be  the  preach- 
ing, and,  as  a  University  auditory  differs  from 
other  auditories,  so  will  "a  sermon  addressed  to  it 
differ  from  other  sermons.     This,  indeed,  is  a 
broad  maxim  which  holy  men  lay  down  on  the 
subject  of  preaching.     Thus  St.  Gregory  Theo- 
logus,  as  quoted  by  the  Pope  his  namesake,  says : 
"  The  self-same  exhortation  is  not  suitable  for  al] 
hearers ;  for  all  have  not  the  same  disposition  oJ 
mind,  and  what  profits  these,  is  hurtful  to  those" 
The  holy  Pope  himself  throws  the  maxim  int< 
another  form,  still  more  precise:  "  Debet  pr, 
cator",  he  says,    "  perspicere,  ne  plus  praedicet 
quam  ab  audiente  capi  possit".     And  St.  Ch; 
expounds   it,  referring   to   Pope    St.    Gregory 
"Pro  audientium  genere  locos  doctrinaruin. 
quibus  concionem  conficiat,  non  modo  distim 
sed  optime  explicates  habebit.     Atquc  in  ho< 
quidem  multiplici  genere  concionator  videbit,  m 
qusecumque,  ut  S.  Gregorius  scite  monct,  leg 
aut  scientni  comprehenderit,  omnia  enimciet  atq» 
effundat;  sed  delectum  habebit,  ita  ut  docunn 
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alia  exponat,  alia  tacite  relinquat,  prout  locus, 
ordo,  conditioque  auditorum  deposcat".  And,  by 
way  of  obviating  the  chance  of  such  a  rule  being 
considered  a  human  artifice  inconsistent  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  he  had  said  shortly  be- 
fore: "Ad  Dei  gloriam,  ad  coelestis  regni  propa- 
gationem,  et  ad  animarum  salutem,  plurimum  in- 
terest, non  solum  quales  sint  praedicatores,  sed 
qua  via,  qua  ratione  praedicent". 

It  is  true,  this  is  also  one  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  Art  of  Rhetoric;  but  it  is  no 
scandal  that  a  saintly  Bishop  should  in  this  mat- 
ter borrow  a  maxim  from  secular,  nay  from  pagan 
schools.  For  divine  grace  does  not  overpower  nor 
supersede  the  action  of  the  human  mind  according 
to  its  proper  nature ;  and,  if  heathen  writers  have 
analyzed  that  nature  well,  so  far  let  them  be  used 
to  the  greater  glory  of  the  Author  and  Source  of 
all  Truth.  Aristotle,  then,  in  his  celebrated 
treatise  on  Rhetoric,  makes  the  very  essence  of 
the  Art  lie  in  the  precise  recognition  of  a  hearer. 
It  is  a  relative  art,  and  in  that  respect  differs 
from  Logic,  which  simply  teaches  the  right  use 
of  reason,  whereas  Rhetoric  is  the  art  of  persua- 
sion, which  implies  a  person  who  is  to  be  per- 
suaded.    As  then  the  Christian  Preacher  aims  at 
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the  Divine  Glory,  not  in  any  vague  and  general 
way,  but  definitely  by  the  enunciation  of  some 
article  or  passage  of  the  Revealed  Word,  so,  fur- 
ther, he  enunciates  it,  not  for  the  instruction  ol 
the  whole  world,  but  directly  for  the  sake  oi 
those  very  persons  who  are  before  him.  He  is. 
when  in  the  pulpit,  instructing,  enlightening,  in- 
forming, advancing,  sanctifying,  not  all  nations 
nor  all  classes  nor  all  callings,  but  those  particulai 
ranks,  professions,  states,  ages,  characters,  which 
have  gathered  around  him.  Proof  indeed  is 
same  all  over  the  earth ;  but  he  has  not  only  tc 
prove,  but  to  persuade, — whom  ?  A  hearer  then 
is  included  in  the  very  idea  of  preaching ;  and 
we  cannot  determine  how  in  detail  we  ought  tc 
preach,  till  we  know  whom  we  are  to  address. 

In  all  the  most  important .  respects,  indeed,  all 
hearers  are  the  same,  and  what  is  suitable  for  on< 
audience  is  suitable  for  another.  All  hearer?  bid 
children  of  Adam ;  all  too  are  children  of  th( 
Christian  adoption  and  of  the  Catholic  Church 
The  great  topics  which  suit  the  multitude, which 
attract  .the  poor,  which  sway  the  unlearned; 
which  warn,  arrest,  recall,  the  wayward  and 
wandering,  are  in  place  within  the  precincts  of  a 
University,  as  elsewhere.     A  Studium  Gen<. 
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s  not  a  cloister,  or  noviciate,  or  seminary,  or 
loarding-school ;  it  is  an  assemblage  of  the  young, 
lie  inexperienced,  the  lay,  and  the  secular ;  and 
lot  even  the  simplest  of  religious  truths,  or  the 
nost  elementary  article  of  the  Christian  faith, 
can  he  unseasonable  from  its  pulpit.  A  sermon 
>n  the  Divine  Omnipresence,  on  the  future  judg- 
ment, on  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  on  the  inter- 
cession of  saints,  will  be  not  less,  perhaps  more, 
suitable  there,  than  if  it  were  addressed  to  a  pa- 
rish congregation.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  any- 
thing recondite  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  Uni- 
versity sermon.  ^The  most  obvious  truths  are 
often  the  most  profitable.  Seldom  does  an  op- 
portunity occur  for  a  subject  there,  which  might 
not  under  circumstances  be  treated  before  any 
other  auditory  whatever.  Nay  further ;  an  aca- 
demical auditory  might  be  well  content,  if  it 
never  heard  any  subject  treated  at  all,  but  what 
would  be  suitable  to  any  general  congregation. 

However,  after  all,  a  University  has  a  charac- 
ter of  its  own ;  it  has  some  traits  of  human  nature 
more  prominently  developed  than  others,  and  it 
is  brought  together  under  circumstances  which 
impart  to  the  auditory  a  peculiar  colour  and  ex- 
pression, even  where  it   does   not  substantially 
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differ  from  another.  It  is  composed  of  men,  nc 
women ;  of  the  young  rather  than  the  old ;  and  c 
persons  either  highly  educated  or  under  educr 
tion.  These  are  the  points  which  the  preachc 
will  bear  in  mind,  and  which  will  direct  hii 
both  in  his  choice  of  subject,  and  in  his  mode  < 
treating  it. 

(1.)  As  to  Ms  matter  or  subject.  Here  I  woul 
remark  upon  the  circumstance,  that  courses  ( 
sermons  upon  theological  points,  polemical  di: 
cussions,  treatises  in  eMenso,  and  the  like,  are  o 
ten  included  in  the  idea  of  a  University  Sermor 
and  are  considered  to  be  legitimately  entitled  t 
occupy  the  attention  of  a  University  audience 
the  object  of  such  compositions  being,  not  d 
rectly  and  mainly  the  edification  of  the  heaver- 
but  the  defence  or  advantage  of  Catholicism  2 
large,  and  the  gradual  formation  of  a  volum 
suitable  for  publication.  Without  absolutely  di.- 
countenancing  such  important  works,  it  is  nc 
necessary  to  say  more  of  them  than  that  the 
rather  belong  to  the  divinity  school,  and  fall  in 
der  the  idea  of  Lectures,  than  have  a  claim  to  b 
viewed  as  University  Sermons.  Anyhow,  I  d 
not  feel  called  upon  to  speak  of  such  disco; 
here.     Rather,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  coi 
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ideration  of  what  may  be  called  Sermons  proper, 
bid  here,  I  repeat,  any  general  subject  will  be 
easonable  in  the  University  pulpit,  which  would 
>e  seasonable  elsewhere ;  but,  if  we  look  for  sub- 
ects  especially  suitabla,  they  will  be  of  two 
:inds.  The  temptations,  which  ordinarily  assail 
he  young  and  the  intellectual,  are  two;  those 
vhich  are  directed  against  their  virtue,  and  those 
vhich  are  directed  against  their  faith.  All  di- 
vine gifts  are  exposed  to  misuse  and  perversion ; 
jrouth  and  intellect  are  both  of  them  goods,  and 
nvolve  in  them  certain  duties  respectively,  and 
•an  be  used  to  the  glory  of  the  Giver ;  but,  as 
^outh  becomes  the  occasion  of  excess  and  sen- 
suality, so  does  intellect  give  accidental  opportu- 
nity to  religious  error,  rash  speculation,  doubt, 
and  infidelity.  That  these  are  in  fact  the  pecu- 
liar evils  to  which  large  Academical  Bodies  are 
liable,  is  shown  from  the  history  of  Universities ; 
and  if  a  preacher  would  have  a  subject  which 
has  especial  significancy  in  such  a  place,  he  must 
select  one  which  bears  upon  one  or  other  of  these 
two  classes  of  sin.  I  mean,  he  would  be  treating 
on  some  such  subject  with  the  same  sort  of  appo- 
siteness  as  he  would  discourse  upon  almsgiving, 
when  addressing  the  rich,  or  on  patience,  resig- 
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nation,  and  industry,  when  he  was  addressing  th 
poor,  or  on  forgiveness  of  injuries,  when  he  w; 
addressing  the  oppressed  or  persecuted. 

To  this  suggestion  I  append  two  caution 
First,  I  need  hardly  say,  that  a  preacher  shoul 
be  quite  sure  that  he  understands  the  persons  h 
is  addressing,  before  he  ventures  to  aim  at  wh: 
he  considers  to  be  their  moral  condition ;  for, 
he  mistakes,  he  will  probably  be  doing  ham 
rather  than  good.  I  have  known  consequence 
to  occur  very  far  from  edifying,  when  strange 
have  fancied  they  knew  an  auditory,  when  the 
did  not,  and  have  by  implication  imputed  to  thei 
habits  or  motives  which  were  not  theirs.  Bettx 
far  would  it  be  for  a  preacher  to  select  one  < 
those  more  general  subjects  which  are  safe,  tha 
risk  what  is  evidently  ambitious,  if  it  is  not  su< 
cessful. 

My  other  caution  is  this ; — that,  even  when  1: 
addresses  himself  to  some  special  danger  or  pre 
bable  deficiency  or  need  of  his  hearers,  he  shoul 
do  so  covertly,  not  showing  on  the  surface  of  h 
discourse  what  he  is  aiming  at.  I  see  no  tulvai 
tage  in  professing  to  treat  of  such  topics  as  in  I 
delity,  or  Protestantism,  or  the  pride  of 
or  riot,  or  sensual  indulgence.      To  say  nothiu 
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)lse,  common-places    are   but    blunt   weapons ; 
vhereas  it  is  particular  topics  that  penetrate  and 
each  their  mark.      Such  subjects  rather  are,  for 
nstance,  the  improvement  of  time,  avoiding  the 
occasions   of  sin,   frequenting   the    Sacraments, 
Irvine  warnings,  the  inspirations  of  grace,  the 
nysteries  of  the  Rosary,  natural  virtue,  beauty  of 
;he  rites  of  the  Church,  consistency  of  the  Ca- 
:holic  faith,  relation  of  Scripture  to  the  Church, 
the  philosophy  of  tradition,  and  any  others,  which 
may  touch  the  heart  and  conscience,  or  may  suggest 
trains  of  thought  to  the  intellect,  without  proclaim- 
ing the  main  reason  why  they  have  been  chosen. 
(2.)  Next,  as  to  the  mode  of  treating  its  sub- 
ject, which  a  University  discourse  requires.      It 
is  this,  after  all,  I  think,  in  which  it  especially 
differs  from  other  kinds  of  preaching.    As  transla- 
tions differ  from  each  other,  as  expressing  the  same 
ideas  in  different  languages,  so  in  the  case  of  ser- 
mons, each  may  undertake  the  same  subject,  yet 
treat  it  in  its  own  way,  as  contemplating  its  own 
hearers.    This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  speeches 
of  St.  Paul,  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  Acts.    To 
the  Jews  he  quotes  the  Old  Testament ;  on  the 
Areopagus,  addressing  the  philosophers  of  Athens, 
he  insists,  not  indeed  upon  any  recondite  doctrine, 
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contrariwise,  upon  the  most  elementary,  —  th 
being  and  unity  of  God;  but  lie  treats  it  wit 
a  learning  and  depth  of  thought,  which  the  pr( 
sence  of  that  celebrated  city  naturally  suggests 
And  in  like  manner,  while  the  most  simple  sul 
jects  are  apposite  in  a  University  pulpit,  the 
certainly  would  there  require  a  treatment  moi 
exact  than  is  necessary  in  merely  popular  exho 
tations.  It  is  not  asking  much,  to  demand  f( 
academical  discourses  a  more  careful  study  befor 
hand,  a  more  accurate  conception  of  the  id< 
which  they  are  to  enforce,  a  more  caution 
of  words,  a  more  anxious  consultation  of  write 
of  authority,  and  somewhat  more  of  philosoph 
cal  and  theological  knowledge. 

But  here  again,  as  before,  I  would  insist  c 
the  necessity  of  such  compositions  being  unp 
tending.      It  is  not  necessary  for  a  preacher 
quote  the  Holy  Fathers,  or  to  show  erudition,  - 
to  construct  an  original  argument,  or  to  be  ami 
tious  in  style  and  profuse  of  ornament,  on  tl 
ground  that  the  audience  is  a  University:  it 
only  necessary  so  to  keep  the  character  and  n 
cessities  of  his  hearers  before  liim,  as  to  .; 
what  may  offend  them,  or  mislead,  or  disappoii 
or  fail  to  profit. 
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But  here  a  distinct  question  opens  upon  us, 
n  which  I  must  say  a  few  words,  viz.,  whether 
>r  not  the  preacher  should  preach  without  book. 

3.  This  is  a  delicate  question  to  enter  upon, 
•onsidering  that  the  Irish  practice  of  preaching 
without  book,  which  is  in  accordance  with  that 
>f  foreign  countries,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  with 
he  tradition  of  the  Church  from  the  first,  is  not 
iniversally  adopted  in  England,  nor,  as  I  be- 
ieve,  in  Scotland ;  and  it  might  seem  unreason- 
ibie  or  presumptuous  to  abridge  a  liberty  at  pre- 
ent  granted  to  the  preacher.  I  will  simply  set 
lown  what  occurs  to  me  to  say  on  each  side  of 
he  question. 

First  of  all,  looking  at  the  matter  on  the  side 
)f  usage,  I  have  always  understood  that  it  was 
:he  rule  in  Catholic  countries,  as  I  have  just  said, 
)oth  in  this  and  in  former  times,  to  preach  with- 
out book ;  and,  if  the  rule  be  really  so,  it  carries 
extreme  weight  with  it.  I  do  not  speak  as  if  I  had 
consulted  a  library,  and  made  my  ground  sure ;  but 
it  first  sight  it  would  appear  impossible,  even  from 
:he  number  of  homilies  and  commentaries  which 
ire  assigned  to  certain  Fathers,  as  to  St.  Augustine 
3r  to  St.  Chrysostom,  that  they  could  have  de- 
livered them  from  formally-written  compositions. 

14 
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On  the  other  hand,  St.  Leo's  sermons  are,  in  th 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  compositions ;  nay  pas 
sages  of  them  are  carefully  dogmatic ;  nay  furtht 
still,  they  have  sometimes  the  character  of  a  syn 
bol,  and  in  consequence,  are  found  repeated  i 
other  parts  of  his  works ;  and  again,  though  I  d 
not  profess  to  he  well  read  in  the  works  of  S 
Chrysostom,  there  is  generally  in  such  portions  < 
them  as  are  known  to  those  of  us  who  are  in  Hoi 
Orders,  a  peculiarity,  an  identity  of  style,  whic 
enables  one  to  recognize  the  author  at  a  glanc( 
even  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Breviary,  an 
which  would  seem  to  be  quite  beyond  the  mei 
fidelity  of  reporters.  It  would  seem,  then,  he  mil* 
after  all  have  written  them ;  and  if  he  did  write  i 
all,  it  is  more  likely  that  he  wrote  with  the  stimi 
lus  of  preaching  before  him,  than  that  he  had  tirn 
and  inducement  to  correct  and  enlarge  them  afte: 
wards  from  notes,  for  what  is  now  called  "  publ 
cation",  which  at  that  time  could  hardly  be  said  t 
exist  at  all.  To  this  consideration  we  must  ad 
the  remarkable  fact  (which,  though  in  classic* 
history,  throws  light  upon  our  inquiry),  that,  m 
to  produce  other  instances,  the  greater  part  c 
Cicero's  powerful  and  brilliant  orations  again; 
Verres,  were  never  delivered  at  all.     Nor  mu: 
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;  be  forgotten,  that  Cicero  specifies  memory  in 
is  enumeration  of  the  distinct  talents  necessary 
)r  a  great  orator.  And  then  we  have  in  corro- 
oration  the  French  practice  of  writing  sermons 
nd  learning  them  by  heart. 

These  remarks,  as  far  as  they  go,  lead  us  to  lay 
Teat  stress  on  the  preparation  of  a  sermon,  as 
mounting  in  fact  to  composition,  even  in  writing, 
nd  in  extenso.  Now  consider  St.  Carlo's  direc- 
ion,  as  quoted  above :  "  Id  omnino  studebit,  ut 
[uod  in  concione  dicturus  est,  antea  bene  cogni- 
um  habeat".  Now  a  parish  priest  has  neither  time 
lor  occasion  for  any  but  elementary  and  ordinary 
opics;  and  any  such  subject  he  has  habitually 
nade  his  own,  "  cognitum  habet",  already ;  but, 
vhen  the  matter  is  of  a  more  select  and  occasional 
character,  as  in  the  case  of  a  University  Sermon, 
hen  the  preacher  has  to  study  it  well  and  tho- 
roughly, and  master  it  beforehand.  Study  and 
rneditation  being  imperative,  can  it  be  denied 
'-hat  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  by  which  we 
are  able  to  ascertain  our  understanding  of  a  sub- 
ject, to  bring  out  our  thoughts  upon  it,  to  clear 
our  meaning,  to  enlarge  our  views  of  its  relations 
to  other  subjects,  and  to  develop  it  generally,  is 
to  write  down  carefully  all  we  have  to  say  about 
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it  ?  People  indeed  differ  in  matters  of  this  kinc 
but  I  tliink  that  writing  is  a  stimulus  to  the  mei 
tal  faculties,  to  the  logical  talent,  to  originality,  t 
the  power  of  illustration,  to  the  arrangement  c 
topics,  second  to  none.  Till  a  man  begins  to  pi 
down  his  thoughts  about  a  subject  on  paper,  h 
will  not  ascertain  what  he  knows  and  what  he  doc 
not  know ;  and  still  less  will  he  be  able  to  expres 
what  he  does  know.  Such  a  formal  preparatio 
of  course  cannot  be  required  of  a  parish  priest,  bu; 
dened,  as  he  may  be,  with  other  duties,  and  preacl 
ing  on  elementary  subjects,  and  supported  by  th 
systematic  order  and  the  suggestions  of  the  cat* 
chism ;  but  in  occasional  sermons  the  case  is  othei 
wise.  In  these  it  is  both  possible  and  generall 
necessary ;  and  the  fuller  the  sketch,  and  the  moi 
true  and  continuous  the  thread  of  the  discourse,  th 
more  the  preacher  will  find  himself  at  home,  whe 
the  time  of  delivery  arrives.  I  have  said  "  generall 
necessary",  for  of  course  there  will  be  exception! 
cases,  in  which  such  a  mode  of  preparation  doc 
not  answer,  whether  from  some  mistake  in  earn 
ing  it  out,  or  from  some  special  gift  superseding  i 
To  many  preachers  there  will  be  another  at 
vantage  besides; — such  a  practice  will  seem 
them  against  venturing  upon   really  exteii 
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hatter.  The  more  ardent  a  man  is,  and  the 
rreater  power  he  has  of  affecting  his  hearers,  so 
nuch  the  more  will  he  need  self-control  and  sus- 
ained  recollection,  and  feel  the  advantage  of  com- 
nitting  himself,  as  it  were,  to  the  custody  of  his 
previous  intentions,  instead  of  yielding  to  any 
ihance  current  of  thought  which  rushes  upon 
inn  in  the  midst  of  his  preaching.  His  very 
*ifts  may  need  the  counterpoise  of  more  ordinary 
ind  homely  accessories,  such  as  the  drudgery  of 
composition. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  too,  that,  since  a  Uni- 
versity Sermon  will  commonly  have  more  pains 
than  ordinary  bestowed  on  it,  it  will  be  considered 
in  the  number  of  those  which  the  author  would 
especially  wish  to  preserve.  Some  record  of  it 
then  will  be  natural,  or  even  is  involved  in  its 
composition;  and,  while  the  least  elaborate  will 
be  as  much  as  a  sketch  or  abstract,  even  the  most 
minute,  exact,  and  copious  assemblage  of  notes 
will  not  be  found  too  long  hereafter,  supposing, 
as  time  goes  on,  any  reason  occurs  for  wishing  to 
commit  it  to  the  press. 

Here  are  various  reasons,  which  are  likely  to 
lead,  or  to  oblige,  a  preacher  to  have  recourse  to 
his  pen  in  preparation  for  his  special  office.     A 
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further  reason  might  be  suggested,  which  woul 
be  more  intimate  than  any  we  have  given,  goin 
indeed  so  far  as  to  justify  the  introduction  of 
manuscript  into  the  pulpit  itself,  if  the  case  suj 
posed  fell  for  certain  under  the  idea  of  a  Unive 
sity  Sermon.  It  may  be  urged  with  great  cogence 
that  a  process  of  argument,  or  a  logical  analys: 
and  investigation,  cannot  at  all  be  conducted  wit 
suitable  accuracy  of  wording,  completeness  <. 
statement,  or  succession  of  ideas,  if  the\  compos 
tion  is  to  be  prompted  at  the  moment,  an 
breathed  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  intellect  fa 
gether  with  the  very  words  which  are  its  vehicL 
There  are  indeed  a  few  persons  in  a  generatioi 
such  as  Pitt,  who  are  able  to  converse  like  a  bool 
and  to  speak  a  pamphlet ;  but  others  must  be  coi 
tent  to  write  and  to  read  their  writing.  This 
true ;  but  I  have  already  found  reason  to  questio 
whether  such  delicate  and  complicated  organis 
tions  of  thought  have  a  right  to  the  name  of  Se] 
mons  at  all.  In  truth,  a  discourse,  which,  from  ii 
fineness  and  precision  of  ideas,  is  too  difficult  for 
preacher  to  deliver  without  such  extraneous . 
tance,  is  too  difficult  for  a  hearer  to  follow ;  and,  i 
a  book  be  imperative  for  teaching,  it  is  imperativ 
for  learning.     Both  parties  ought  to  read,  ii'  the; 
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are  to  be  on  equal  terms ; — and  this  remark  fur- 
nishes me  with  a  principle,  which  has  an  applica- 
tion wider  than  the  particular  case  which  has 
suggested  it. 

While,  then,  a  preacher  will  find  it  becoming 
and  advisable  to  put  into  writing  any  important 
discourse  beforehand,  he  will  find  it  equally  a 
point  of  propriety  and  expedience  not  to  read  it 
in  the  pulpit.  I  am  not  of  course  denying  his 
right  to  use  a  manuscript,  if  he  wishes ;  but  he  will 
do  well  to  conceal  it,  as  far  as  he  can,  or,  which 
is  the  most  effectual  concealment,  whatever  be  its 
counterbalancing  disadvantages,  to  get  it  mainly 
by  heart.  To  conceal  it,  indeed,  in  one  way  or 
other,  will  be  his  natural  impulse;  and  this  very- 
circumstance  seems  to  show  us  that  to  read  afe 
sermon  needs  an  apology.  For,  why  should  he 
get  it  by  heart,  or  conceal  Ms  use  of  it,  unless  he 
felt  that  it  was  more  natural,  more  decorous,  to 
do  without  it  ?  And  so  again,  if  he  employs  a 
manuscript,  the  more  he  appears  to  dispense  with 
it,  the  more  he  looks  off  from  it,  and  directly  ad- 
dresses his  audience,  the  more  will  he  be  consi- 
dered to  preach;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
more  will  he  be  judged  to  come  short  of  preach- 
ing, the  more  sedulous  he  is  in  following  his 
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manuscript  line  after  line,  and  by  the  tone  of 
his  voice  makes  it  clear  that  he  has  got  it  safely 
before  him.  What  is  this  but  a  popular  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  preaching  is  not  reading, 
and  reading  is  not  preaching  ? 

There  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  principle  involved 
in  this  decision.  It  is  a  common  answer  made 
by  the  Protestant  poor  to  their  clergy  or  other 
superiors,  when  asked  why  they  do  not  go  to 
church,  that  "  they  can  read  their  book  at  home 
quite  as  well".  It  is  quite  true,  they  can  read 
their  book  at  home,  and  it  is  difficult  what  to  re- 
join, and  it  is  a  problem  which  has  employed  be- 
fore now  the  more  thoughtful  of  their  commu- 
nion, to  make  out  ichat  is  got  by  going  to  public 
service.  The  prayers  are  from  a  printed  book,  the 
sermon  is  from  a  manuscript.  The  printed  pray- 
ers they  have  already ;  and,  as  to  the  manuscript 
sermon,  why  should  it  be  in  any  respects  better 
than  the  volume  of  sermons,  which  they  have  at 
home  ?  Why  should  not  an  approved  author  be 
as  good  as  one  who  has  not  yet  submitted  him- 
self to  criticism  ?  And  again,  if  it  is  to  be  read 
in  the  church,  why  may  not  one  person  read  it 
quite  as  well  as  another  ?  Good  advice  is  good 
advice,  all  the  world  over.     There  is  something 
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more,  then,  than  composition  in  a  sermon ;  there 
is  something  personal  in  preaching;  people  are 
drawn  and  moved,  not  simply  by  what  is  said, 
but  by  who  says  it.  The  same  things  said  by 
one  man  are  not  the  same  as  when  said  by  an- 
other. The  same  things  when  read  are  not  the 
same  as  when  they  are  preached. 

In  this  respect  the  preacher  differs  from  the 
minister  of  more  sacred  mysteries,  that  he  comes 
to  his  hearers,  in  some  sense  or  other,  with  ante- 
cedents. Clad  in  his  sacerdotal  vestments,  he 
sinks  what  is  individual  in  himself  altogether, 
and  is  but  the  representative  of  Him  from  whom 
he  derives  his  commission.  His  words,  his  tones, 
his  actions,  his  presence,  lose  their  personality ; 
one  bishop,  one  priest,  is  like  another;  they  all 
chant  the  same  notes,  and  observe  the  same  genu- 
flexions, as  they  give  one  peace  and  one  blessing, 
and  as  they  offer  one  and  the  same  sacrifice.  The 
Mass  must  not  be  said  without  a  Missal  under 
the  priest's  eye ;  nor  in  any  language  but  that  in 
which  it  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  early 
hierarchs  of  the  Western  Church.  But,  when  it 
is  over,  and  the  celebrant  has  resigned  the  vest- 
ments proper  to  it,  then  he  resumes  himself,  and 
comes  to  us  in  the  gifts  and  associations  which 
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attach  to  his  person.     He  knows  his  sheep,  ar. 
they  know  him ;  and  it  is  this  direct  bearing  i 
the  teacher  on  the  taught,  of  Ms  mind  upon  the 
minds,  and  the  mutual  sympathy  which  exis 
between  them,  which  is  his  strength  and  infli 
ence,  when  he  addresses  them.    They  hang  upc 
his  lips,  as  they  cannot  hang  upon  the  pages 
his  book.     Definiteness  is  the  life  of  preachin 
A  definite  hearer,  not  the  whole  world ;  a  de 
nite  topic,  not  the  whole  evangelical  traditioi 
and,  in  like  manner,  a  definite  speaker.  Nothir 
that  is  anonymous  will  preach;  nothing  that 
dead  and  gone ;  nothing  even  which  is  of  yc 
terday,  however  religious   in   itself  and  usen 
Thought  and  word  are  one  in  the  Eternal  Logc 
and  must  not  be  separate  in  those  who  are  H 
shadows  on  earth.     They  must  issue  fresh  ar 
fresh,  as  from  the  preacher's  mouth,  so  from  ri 
breast,   if  they  are  to   be  "  spirit  and   life" 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers.     And  what  is  true 
a  parish  priest,  applies,  mutatis  mutant! 
University  preacher;  who,  even  more,  perhg 
than   the  ordinary  parochus,  comes  to  his  a 
dience  with  a  name  and  a  history,  and  ex<A 
a  personal  interest,  and  persuades  by  what  he 
as  well  as  by  what  he  delivers. 
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I  am  far  from  forgetting  that  every  one  has  his 
own  talent,  and  that  one  has  not  what  another  has. 
Eloquence  is  a  divine  gift,  which  to  a  certain 
point  supersedes  rules,  and  is  to  be  used,  like 
other  gifts,  to  the  glory  of  the  Giver,  and  then* 
only  to  be  discountenanced,  when  it  forgets  its 
place,  when  it  throws  into  the  shade  and  embar- 
rasses the  essential  functions  of  the  Christian 
preacher,  and  claims  to  be  cultivated  for  its  own 
sake,  instead  of  being  made  subordinate  and  sub- 
servient to  a  higher  work  and  to  sacred  objects. 
And  how  to  make  eloquence  subservient  to  the 
evangelical  office,  is  not  more  difficult,  than  how 
to  use  learning  or  intellect  for  a  supernatural  end ; 
but  it  does  not  come  into  consideration  here. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  run  of  preachers. 
In  their  case,  I  grant,  circumstances  may  con- 
stantly arise  which  render  the  use  of  a  manuscript 
the  more  advisable  course.  However,  I  am  con- 
sidering how  the  case  stands  in  itself,  and  attempt- 
ing to  set  down  what  is  to  be  aimed  at  as  best.  If 
religious  men  once  ascertain  what  is  abstractedly 
desirable,  and  acquiesce  in  it  with  their  hearts, 
they  will  be  in  the  way  to  get  over  many  diffi- 
culties which  otherwise  will  be  insurmountable. 
For  myself,  I  think  it  no  extravagance  to  say,  that 
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a  very  inferior  sermon,  delivered  without  book 
answers  the  purposes  for  which  all  sermons  arc 
delivered,  more  perfectly,  than  one  of  grea 
merit,  if  it  be  written  and  read.  Of  course,  al 
men  will  not  speak  without  book  equally  well 
just  as  their  voices  are  not  equally  clear  and  loud 
or  their  manner  equally  impressive.  Eloquence 
I  repeat,  is  a  gift ;  but  most  men,  unless  they  hav( 
passed  the  age  for  learning,  may  with  practice 
attain  such  fluency  in  expressing  their  thoughts 
as  will  enable  them  to  convey  and  manifest  tc 
their  audience  that  earnestness  and  devotion  tc 
their  object,  which  is  the  life  of  preaching,— 
which  both  covers  in  the  preacher's  own  con 
sciousness  the  sense  of  his  own  deficiencies,  anc 
makes  up  for  them  over  and  over  again  in  the 
judgment  of  his  hearers. 
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VI. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 
A  LECTURE. 

Now,  that  we  have  just  commenced  our  second 
Academical  Year,  it  is  natural,  Gentlemen,  that, 
as  in  November  last,  when  we  were  entering 
upon  our  great  undertaking,  I  offered  to  you 
some  remarks  suggested  by  the  occasion,  so  now 
again  I  should  not  suffer  the  first  weeks  of  the 
Session  to  pass  away,  without  addressing  to  you 
a  few  words  on  one  of  those  subjects  which  are  at 
the  moment  especially  interesting  to  us.  And 
when  I  apply  myself  to  think  what  topic  I  shall 
accordingly  submit  to  your  consideration,  I  seem 
to  be  directed  what  to  select,  by  the  choice  of 
subject  which  I  made  on  that  former  occasion  to 
which  I  have  been  referring.  Then*  we  were 
opening  the  Schools  of  Philosophy  and  Letters, 
as  now  we  are  opening  those  of  Medicine ;  and, 

*Vid.  Chapter  I. 
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as  I  then  attempted  some  brief  investigation  of 
the  mutual  bearings  of  Revelation  and  Literature, 
so  at  the  present  time  I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  un- 
profitably  engaging  your  attention,  if  I  make  one 
or  two  parallel  reflections  on  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  Revelation  and  Physical  Science. 

This  subject,  indeed,  viewed  in  its  just  dimen- 
sions, is  far  too  large  for  an  occasion  such  as  this ;  _ 
still  I  may  be  able  to  select  some  one  point  out 
of  the  many  which  it  offers  for  discussion,  and, 
while  elucidating  it,  to  throw  light  even  on 
others  which  at  the  moment  I  do  not  formally 
undertake.  I  propose,  then,  to  discuss  the  an- 
tagonism which  is  popularly  supposed  to  exist 
between  Physics  and  Theology;  and  to  show. 
first,  that  such  antagonism  does  not  really  exist. 
and,  next,  to  account  for  the  circumstance,  that 
so  groundless  an  imagination  should  have  got 
abroad. 

I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  fact,  that 
there  exists,  both  in  the  educated  and  half-edu- 
cated portions  of  the  community,  sometliing  of  8 
surmise  or  misgiving,  that  there  really  is  at  bot- 
tom a  certain  contrariety  between  the  declara- 
tions of  religion  and  the  results  of  physical  in- 
quiry; a  suspicion  such,  that,  while  it  encou 
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ages  those  persons,  who  are  not  over- religious, 
o  anticipate  a  coming  day,  when  at  length  the 
IhTerence  will  break  out  into  open  conflict,  to  the 
lisadvantage  of  Revelation,  it  leads  religious 
ninds,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  considering  accurately  the  state  of 
he  case,  to  be  jealous  of  the  researches,  and  pre- 
udiced  against  the  discoveries,  of  Science.  The 
■xmsequence  is,  on  the  one  side,  a  certain  con- 
:empt  of  Theology ;  on  the  other,  a  disposition  to 
undervalue,  to  deny,  to  ridicule,  to  discourage, 
and  almost  to  denounce,  the  labours  of  the  phy- 
siological, astronomical,  or  geological  investigator. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  of  those  gentlemen 
who  are  now  honouring  me  with  their  presence, 
are  exposed  to  the  temptation  either  of  the  reli- 
gious or  of  the  scientific  prejudice ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  some  notice  of  it  may  not  have  its 
use  even  in  this  place.  It  may  lead  us  to  consider 
the  subject  itself  more  carefully  and  exactly;  it 
may  assist  us  in  attaining  clearer  ideas  than  be- 
fore, how  Physics  and  Theology  stand  relatively 
to  each  other. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  first  approximation  to  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  or  a  broad  view,  which, 
though  it  may  require  corrections,  will  serve  at 
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once  to  illustrate  and  to  start  the  subject.  W< 
may  divide  knowledge,  then,  into  natural  an( 
supernatural.  Some  knowledge,  of  course,  is  botJ 
at  once ;  for  the  moment  let  us  put  this  circum 
stance  aside,  and  view  these  two  fields  of  know 
ledge  in  themselves,  and  as  distinct  from  eac] 
other  in  idea.  By  nature  is  meant,  I  suppose 
that  vast  system  of  things,  taken  as  a  whole,  o 
which  we  are  cognizant  by  means  of  our  natura 
powers.  By  the  supernatural  world  is  meant  tha 
still  more  marvellous  and  awful  universe,  < 
which  the  Creator  Himself  is  the  fulness,  an* 
which  becomes  known  to  us,  not  through  our  na 
tural  faculties,  but  by  superadded  and  direct  com 
munication  from  Him.  These  two  great  circle 
of  knowledge,  as  I  have  said,  intersect ;  first,  a 
far  as  supernatural  knowledge  includes  truths  an< 
facts  of  the  natural  world,  and  secondly,  as  far  a 
truths  and  facts  of  the  natural  world  are  on  th 
other  hand  data  for  inferences  about  the  superna 
tural.  Still,  allowing  this  interference  to  the  ful 
it  will  be  found  on  the  whole,  that  the  two  worlds 
and  the  two  kinds  of  knowledge  respectively,  ar 
separated  off  from  each  other ;  and  that,  therefore 
as  being  separate,  they  cannot  on  the  whole  contra 
diet  each  other.     That  is,  in  other  words,  a  pci 
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on  who  has  the  fullest  knowledge  of  one  of  these 
vorlds,  is  nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  as  ignorant 
is  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  unequal  to  form  a  judg- 
nent,  of  the  facts  and  truths  of  the  other.  He 
vho  knows  all  that  can  possibly  be  known  about 
)hysics,  about  politics,  about  geography,  ethno- 
ogy,  and  ethics,  will  have  made  no  approxhna- 
ion  whatever  to  decide  the  question  whether  or 
lot  there  are  angels,  and  how  many  are  their 
orders ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  learned 
rf  dogmatic  and  mystical  divines, — St.  Augustine, 
St.  Thomas, — will  not  on  that  score  know  more 
than  a  peasant  about  the  laws  of  motion,  or  the 
wealth  of  nations.  I  do  not  say  that  there  may 
not  be  speculations  and  guesses  on  this  side  and 
that,  but  I  speak  of  any  conclusion  which  merits 
to  be  called,  I  will  not  say  knowledge,  but  even 
opinion.  If,  then,  Theology  be  the  philosophy  of 
the  supernatural  world,  and  Science  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  natural,  Theology  and  Science,  whe- 
ther in  their  respective  ideas,  or  again  in  their 
own  actual  fields  on  the  whole,  are  incommuni- 
cable, incapable  of  collision,  and  needing,  at  most 
to  be  connected,  never  to  be  reconciled. 

Now  this  broad  general  view  of  our  subject  is 
found  to  be  so  far  true  in  fact,  in  spite  of  what- 

15 
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ever  deductions  from  it  have  to  be  made  in  detail, 
that  the  recent  French  editors  of  one  of  the  worb 
of  St.  Thomas  are  able  to  give  it  as  one  of  theii 
reasons  why  that  great  theologian  made  an  alli- 
ance, not  with  Plato,  but  with  Aristotle,  bee 
Aristotle  (they  say),  unlike  Plato,  confined  him- 
self to  human  science,  and  therefore  was  secured 
from  coming  into  collision  with  divine. 

"Not  without  reason",  they  say,  "did  St 
Thomas  acknowledge  Aristotle  as  if  the  Mastei 
of  human  philosophy ;  for,  inasmuch  as  Aristotle 
was  not  a  Theologian,  he  had  only  treated  of  lo- 
gical, physical,  psychological,  and  metaphysical 
theses,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  which  are  con- 
cerned about  the  supernatural  relations  of  man  t< 
God,  that  is,  religion ;  which,  on  the  other  hand 
had  been  the  source  of  the  worst  errors  of  < 
philosophers,  and  especially  of  Plato". 

But  if  there  be  so  substantial  a  truth  even  in 
this  very  broad  statement  concerning  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  fields  of  Theology  and  general 
Science,  one  of  another,  and  the  consequent  im- 
possibility of  collision  between  them,  how  much 
more  true  is  that  statement,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  when  we  contrast  Theology,  not 
with   Science   generally,   but    definitively   with 
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Physics!  In  Physics  is  comprised,  I  suppose, 
that  family  of  sciences,  which  is  concerned  with 
the  sensible  world,  with  the  phenomena  which 
we  see,  hear,  and  handle,  or  in  other  words, 
with  matter.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  matter. 
Its  basis  of  operations,  what  it  starts  from,  what 
it  falls  back  upon,  is  the  phenomena  which 
meet  the  senses.  Those  phenomena  it  ascertains, 
catalogues,  compares,  combines,  arranges,  and 
then  uses  for  determining  something  beyond 
themselves,  viz.,  the  order  to  which  they  are  sub- 
servient, or  what  we  commonly  call  the  laws  of 
nature.  It  never  travels  beyond  the  examination 
of  cause  and  effect.  Its  object  is  to  resolve  the 
complexity  of  phenomena  into  simple  elements 
and  principles;  but  when  it  has  reached  those 
first  elements,  principles,  and  laws,  its  mission  is 
at  an  end ;  it  keeps  within  that  material  system, 
with  which  it  began,  and  never  ventures  beyond 
the  "  flammantia  moenia  mundi".  It  may,  indeed, 
if  it  chooses,  feel  a  doubt  of  the  completeness  of 
its  analysis  hitherto,  and  for  that  reason  endea- 
vour to  arrive  at  more  simple  laws  and  fewer 
principles.  It  may  be  dissatisfied  with  its  own 
combinations,  hypotheses,  systems;  and  leave 
Ptolemy  for  Newton,  the  alchemists  for  Lavoisier 
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and  Davy ; — that  is,  it  may  decide  that  it  has  not 
yet  touched  the  bottom  of  its  own  subject;  but 
still  its  aim  will  be  to  get  to  the  bottom,  and 
nothing  more.  With  matter  it  began,  with  mat- 
ter it  will  end;  it  will  never  trespass  into  the 
province  of  mind.  The  Hindoo  notion  is  said  to 
be,  that  the  earth  stands  upon  a  tortoise ;  but  the 
physicist,  as  such,  will  never  ask  himself  by  what 
influence,  external  to  the  universe,  the  universe 
is  sustained ;  simply  because  he  is  a  physicist. 

If  indeed  he  be  a  religious  man,  he  will  of 
course  have  a  very  definite  view  of  the  subject; 
but  that  view  of  his  is  private,  not  professional, 
— the  view,  not  of  a  physicist,  but  of  a  religious 
man ;  and  this,  not  because  physical  science  says 
anything  different,  but  simply  because  it  says 
nothing  at  all  on  the  subject,  nor  can  do  so  by 
the  very  undertaking  with  which  it  set  out.  The 
question  is  simply  extra  artem.  The  physical 
philosopher  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  filial 
causes,  and  will  get  into  inextricable  confusion,  if 
he  introduces  them  into  his  investigations.  He 
has  to  look  in  one  definite  direction,  not  in  any 
other.  It  is  said  that  in  some  countries,  when  a 
stranger  asks  his  way,  he  is  at  once  questioned  in 
turn,  what  place  he  came  from:  something  like 
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this  would  be  the  unseasonableness  of  a  physicist 
inquiring  how  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the 
material  world  primarily  came  to  be,  when  his 
simple  task  is  that  of  ascertaining  what  they  are. 
Within  the  limits  of  those  phenomena  he  may 
speculate  and  prove ;  he  may  trace  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  matter  through  periods  of  time ;  he 
may.  penetrate  into  the  past,  and  anticipate  the 
future ;  he  may  recount  the  changes  which  they 
have  effected  upon  matter,  and  the  rise,  growth, 
and  decay  of  phenomena;  and  so  in  a  certain 
sense  he  may  write  the  history  of  the  material 
world,  as  far  as  he  can;  still  he  will  always  ad- 
vance from  phenomena,  and  conclude  upon  the 
internal  evidence  which  they  supply.  He  will 
not  come  near  the  questions,  what  that  ultimate 
element  is,  which  we  call  matter,  how  it  came  to 
be,  whether  it  can  cease  to  be,  whether  it  ever 
was  not,  whether  it  will  ever  come  to  nought,  in 
what  its  laws  really  consist,  whether  they  can 
cease  to  be,  whether  they  can  be  suspended,  what 
causation  is,  what  time  is,  what  the  relations  of 
time  to  cause  and  effect,  and  a  hundred  other 
questions  of  a  similar  character. 

Such  is  Physical  Science ;  and  Theology,  as  is 
obvious,  is  just  what  such  Science  is  not.     Theo- 
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logy  begins,  as  its  name  denotes,  not  with  any 
sensible  facts,  phenomena,  or  results,  not  with  na- 
ture at  all,  but  with  the  Author  of  nature, — with 
the  one  invisible,  unapproachable  Cause  and 
Source  of  all  things.  It  begins  at  the  other  end 
of  knowledge,  and  is  occupied,  not  with  the 
finite,  but  the  Infinite.  It  unfolds  and  systema- 
tizes what  He  Himself  has  told  us  of  Himself;  of 
His  nature,  His  attributes,  His  will,  and  His  acts. 
As  far  as  it  approaches  towards  Physics,  it  takes 
just  the  counterpart  of  the  questions  which  occupy 
the  Physical  Philosopher.  He  contemplates  facts 
before  him ;  the  Theologian  gives  the  reasons  of 
those  facts.  The  Physicist  treats  of  efficient 
causes ;  the  Theologian  of  final.  The  Physicist 
tells  us  of  laws ;  the  Theologian  of  the  Author, 
Maintainer,  and  Controller  of  them;  of  their 
scope ;  of  their  suspension,  if  so  be ;  of  their  be- 
ginning and  their  end.  This  is  how  the  two 
schools  stand  related  to  each  other,  at  that  point 
where  they  approach  the  nearest;  but  for  the 
most  part  they  are  absolutely  divergent.  What 
Physical  Science  is  engaged  in,  I  have  already 
said ;  as  to  Theology,  it  contemplates  the  world, 
not  of  matter,  but  of  mind ;  the  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence; souls  and  their  destiny;  conscience  and 
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:luty;  the  past,  present,  and  future  dealings  of 
the  Creator  with  creature. 

So  far  then  as  these  remarks  have  gone,  Theo- 
logy and  Physics  cannot  touch  each  other,  have 
no  intercommunion,  have  no  ground  of  difference 
or  agreement,  of  jealousy  or  of  sympathy.  As 
well  may  musical  truths  be  said  to  interfere  with 
the  doctrines  of  architectural  science ;  as  well  may 
there  be  a  collision  between  the  politician  and 
the  geologist,  the  engineer  and  the  grammarian ; 
as  well  might  the  British  Parliament  or  the 
French  nation  be  jealous  of  some  possible  belli- 
gerent power  upon  the  surface  of  the  moon,  as 
Physics  pick  a  quarrel  with  Theology.  And  it 
may  be  well, — before  we  proceed  to  fill  up  in  de- 
tail this  outline,  and  to  explain  what  has  to  be 
explained  in  this  statement, — to  corroborate  it,  as 
it  stands,  by  the  remarkable  words  upon  the  sub- 
ject, of  a  writer  of  the  day:* — 

"  We  often  hear  it  said",  he  observes,  writing 
as  a  Protestant  (and  here  let  me  assure  you, 
Gentlemen,  that  though  his  words  have  a  contro- 
versial tone  with  them,  I  do  not  quote  them  in 
that  aspect,  or  as  wishing  here  to  urge  anything 
against  Protestants,  but  merely  in  pursuance  of 

*  Macaulay's  Essays. 
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my  own  point,  that  Revelation  and  Physical 
Science  cannot  really  come  into  collision),  "  we 
often  hear  it  said,  that  the  world  is  constantly  he- 
coming  more  and  more  enlightened,  and  that  this 
enlightenment  must  be  favourable  to  Protestant- 
ism, and  unfavourable  to  Cathohcism.  We  wish 
that  we  could  think  so.  But  we  see  great  reason 
to  doubt  whether  this  is  a  well-founded  expecta- 
tion. We  see  that  during  the  last  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  the  human  mind  has  been  in  the 
highest  degree  active ;  that  it  has  made  great  ad- 
vances in  every  branch  of  natural  philosophy; 
that  it  has  produced  innumerable  inventions  tend- 
ing to  promote  the  convenience  of  life ;  that  me- 
dicine, surgery,  chemistry,  engineering,  have  been 
very  greatly  improved ;  that  government,  police, 
and  law,  have  been  improved,  though  not  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  the  physical  sciences.  Yel 
see  that,  during  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
Protestantism  has  made  no  conquests  worth  speak- 
ing of.  Nay,  we  believe  that,  as  far  as  there  has 
been  change,  that  change  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
in  favour  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  feel  confident  that  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge will  necessarily  be  fatal  to  a  system,  which 
has,  to  say  the  least,  stood  its  ground  in  spii 
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the  immense  progress  made  by  the  human  race  in 
knowledge  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

11  Indeed,  the  argument,  which  we  are  consider- 
ing, seems  to  us  to  be  founded  on  an  entire  mis- 
take.  There  are  branches  of  knowledge  with 
respect  to  which  the  law  of  the  human  mind  is 
progress.  In  mathematics,  when  once  a  proposi- 
tion has  been  demonstrated,  it  is  never  afterwards 
contested.  Every  fresh  story  is  as  solid  a  basis 
for  a  new  superstructure  as  the  original  foun- 
dation was.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  a  constant 
addition  to  the  stock  of  truth.  In  the  inductive 
sciences,  again,  the  law  is  progress.  .  . 

"  But  with  theology  the  case  is  very  different. 
As  respects  natural  religion  (Revelation  being  for 
the  present  altogether  left  out  of  the  question),  it 
is  not  easy  to  see,  that  a  philosopher  of  the  pre- 
sent day  is  more  favourably  situated  than  Thales 
or  Simonides.  He  has  before  him  just  the  same 
evidences  of  design  in  the  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse which  the  early  Greeks  had.  .  .  As  to 
the  other  great  question,  the  question  what  be- 
comes of  man  after  death,  we  do  not  see  that  a 
highly  educated  European,  left  to  his  unassisted 
reason,  is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  right  than  a 
Blackfoot  Indian.     Not  a  single  one  of  the  many 
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sciences,  in  which  we  surpass  the  Blackfoot  In- 
dians, throws  the  smallest  light  on  the  state  of  the 
soul  after  the  animal  life  is  extinct.    .    . 

"  Natural  Theology,  then,  is  not  a  progressive 
science.  That  knowledge  of  our  origin  and  oi 
our  destiny,  which  we  derive  from  Revelation,  is 
indeed  of  very  different  clearness,  and  of  very 
different  importance.  But  neither  is  Revealed 
Religion  of  the  nature  of  a  progressive  science 
.  .  In  divinity  there  cannot  be  a  progress  ana- 
logous to  that  which  is  constantly  taking  place  ir 
pharmacy,  geology,  and  navigation.  A  Christiar 
of  the  fifth  century  with  a  Bible  is  neither  bette) 
nor  worse  situated  than  a  Christian  of  the  nine 
teenth  century  with  a  Bible,  candour  and  natura 
acuteness  being  of  course  supposed  equal.  Ii 
matters  not  at  all  that  the  compass,  printing,  gun- 
powder, steam,  gas,  vaccination,  and  a  thousand 
other  discoveries  and  inventions,  which  were  un- 
known in  the  fifth  century,  are  familiar  to  the 
nineteenth.  None  of  these  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions has  the  smallest  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  man  is  justified  by  faith  alone,  oi 
whether  the  invocation  of  saints  is  an  ortho- 
dox practice.  .  .  We  arc  confident  that  thi 
world  will  never  go  back  to  the  solar  sv 
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f  Ptolemy;  nor  is  our  confidence  in  the  least 
n  by  the  circumstance  that  so  great  a  man 
g  Bacon  rejected  the  theory  of  Galileo  with  scorn ; 
m  Bacon  had  not  all  the  means  of  arriving  at  a 
ound  conclusion.  .  But  when  we  reflect  that 
lir  Thomas  More  was  ready  to  die  for  the  doc- 
rine  of  Transubstantiation,  we  cannot  but  feel 
ome  doubt  whether  the  doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
iation  may  not  triumph  over  all  opposition.  More 
vas  a  man  of  eminent  talents.  He  had  all  the  in- 
>rmation  on  the  subject  that  we  have,  or  that, 
':hile  the  world  lasts,  any  human  being  will  have. 

.  No  'progress  that  science  has  made,  or  will 
nake,  can  add  to  what  seems  to  us  the  overwhelm- 
ng  force  of  the  argument  against  the  Real  Pre- 
ence.  We  are  therefore  unable  to  understand, 
vhy  what  Sir  Thomas  More  believed  respecting 
Transubstantiation  may  not  be  believed  to  the 
■nd  of  time  by  men  equal  in  abilities  and  honesty 
o  Sir  Thomas  More.  But  Sir  Thomas  More  is 
>ne  of  the  choice  specimens  of  human  wisdom  and 
irtue ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  is 
.  kind  of  proof  charge.  The  faith  which  stands 
hat  test  will  stand  any  test.    .    . 

"  The  history  of  Catholicism  strikingly  illus- 
rates  these  observations.     Durjng  the  last  seven 
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centuries  the  public  mind  of  Europe  has  mac 
constant  progress  in  every  department  of  secuh 
knowledge ;  but  in  religion  we  can  trace  no  coi 
stant  progress.  .  .  Four  times,  since  the  ai 
thority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  established  i 
Western  Christendom,  has  the  human  intelle< 
risen  up  against  her  yoke.  Twice  that  Churc 
remained  completely  victorious.  Twice  she  can: 
forth  from  the  conflict  bearing  the  marks  of  cru< 
wounds,  but  with  the  principle  of  life  still  stron 
within  her.  When  we  reflect  on  the  tremendoi 
assaults  she  has  survived,  we  find  it  difficult  1 
conceive  in  what  way  she  is  to  perish". 

You  see,  Gentlemen,  if  you  trust  the  judgmei 
of  a  sagacious  mind,  deeply  read  in  history,  G 
tholic  Theology  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  pre 
gress  of  Physical  Science,  even  independently  i 
the  divinity  of  its  doctrines.  It  speaks  of  thin: 
supernatural ;  and  these,  by  the  very  force  of  tli 
words,  research  into  nature  cannot  touch. 

It  is  true,  that  the  author  in  question,  whi 
saying  all  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  pu 
pose,  also  makes  mention  of  one  exception  to  h 
general  statement,  though  he  mentions  it  in  OBB 
to  put  it  aside.  I,  too,  have  to  notice  tli 
exception  here ;  and  you  will  see  at  once,  GcntL 
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ien,  as  soon  as  it  is  named,  how  little  it  interferes 
3ally  with  the  broad  view  which  I  have  been 
rawing  out.  It  is  true,  then,  that  Revelation 
as  in  one  or  two  instances  advanced  beyond  its 
liosen  territory,  which  is  the  invisible  world,  in 
rder  to  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  the  ma- 
rial  universe.  Holy  Scripture,  it  is  perfectly 
roe,  does  declare  a  few  momentous  facts,  so  few 
lat  they  may  be  counted,  of  a  physical  character. 
t  speaks  of  a  process  of  formation  out  of  chaos 
rhich  occupied  six  days ;  it  speaks  of  the  firma- 
ment; of  the  sun  and  moon  being  created  for 
be  sake  of  the  earth ;  of  the  earth  being  im- 
movable ;  of  a  great  deluge ;  and  of  several  other 
irnilar  facts  and  events.  It  is  true ;  nor  is  there 
ny  reason  why  we  should  not  accept  these  state- 
ments in  their  letter,  whatever  that  letter  actually 

qs  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  recollect 

what  it  means  has  seldom  been  determined 

a  the  case  of  these  statements,  or  but  very  par- 

v,  by  any  authoritative  interpretation,  and 
hat,  in  the  absence  of  that  interpretation,  there 
3  perhaps  some  presumption  in  saying  that  it 
aeans  this,  and  does  not  mean  that.  And  this 
icing  the  case,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any 
iscoveries  ever  should  be  made  by  physical  in- 
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quiries,  incompatible  at  the  same  time  with  oe 
and  all  of  those  senses  which  the  letter  admits,  an 
which  are  still  open.  As  to  certain  popular  inte 
pretations  of  the  texts  in  question,  I  shall  ha-v 
something  to  say  of  them  presently ;  here  I  ai 
only  concerned  with  the  letter  of  the  Holy  Scri] 
tures  itself,  as  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  history  i 
the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  and  I  say  that  wc  ma 
wait  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  till  there  is  son 
real  collision  between  Scripture  authoritative) 
interpreted,  and  results  of  science  clearly  asce 
tained,  before  we  consider  how  we  are  to  deal  wit 
a  difficulty,  which  we  have  reasonable  grounds  f 
thinking  will  never  really  occur. 

And,  after  noticing  this  exception,  I  really  ha^ 
made  the  utmost  admission  that  has  to  be  mm 
about  the  existence  of  any  common  ground,  upc 
which  Theology  and  Physical  Science  may  fig] 
a  battle.  On  the  whole,  the  two  studies  do  mo 
surely  occupy  distinct  fields,  in  which  each  mx 
teach  without  expecting  any  interposition  fro 
the  other.  It  might  indeed  have  pleased  tl 
Almighty  to  have  superseded  physical  inquiry  1 
revealing  the  truths  which  are  its  object:  but  I. 
has  not  done  so :  and  whether  it  had  pleased  Hi 
to  do  so  or  not,  any  how  Theology  and  Physi< 
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.^ould  be  distinct  sciences;  and  nothing,  which 
he  one  says  of  the  material  world,  ever  can  con- 
radict  what  the  other  says  of  the  immaterial. 
3ere  then  is  the  end  of  the  question ;  and  here  I 
night  come  to  an  end  also,  were  it  not  incumbent 
>n  me  to  explain  how  it  is  that,  though  Theology 
ind  Physics  cannot  quarrel,  nevertheless,  Physical 
Philosophers  and  Theologians  have  quarrelled  in 
act,  and  quarrel  still.  To  the  solution  of  this 
lifficulty  I  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  my 
^ecture. 

I  observe  then,  that  the  elementary  methods  of 
easoning  and  inquiring,  used  in  Theology  and 
3hysics,  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other ;  each  of 
hem  has  a  method  of  its  own ;  and  in  this,  I  think, 
las  lain  the  point  of  controversy  between  the  two 
chools,  viz.,  that  neither  of  them  has  been  quite 
ontent  to  remain  on  its  own  homestead,  but  that, 
vhereas  each  has  its  own  method,  which  is  the 
i'or  its  own  study,  each  has  considered  it  the 
>est  for  all  purposes  whatever,  and  has  at  different 
imes  thought  to  impose  it  upon  the  other  study, 
o  the  disparagement  or  rejection  of  that  opposite 
aethod  which  legitimately  belongs  to  it. 

The  argumentative  method  of  Theology  is  that 
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of  a  strict  science,  such  as  Geometry,  or  deduc 
tive ;  the  method  of  Physics,  at  least  on  starting 
is  that  of  an  empirical  pursuit,  or  inductive.  Thi 
peculiarity  on  either  side  arises  from  the  nature  c 
the  case.    In  Physics,  a  vast  and  omnigenous  mat- 
of  information  lies  before  the  inquirer,  all  in 
confused  litter,  and  needing  arrangement  and  an: 
lysis.     In  Theology  such  varied  phenomena  ai 
wanting,  and  Revelation  presents  itself  insteac 
What  is  known  in  Christianity,  is  just  that  whic 
is  revealed,  and  nothing  more ;  certain  truths,  con 
municated  directly  from  above,  are  committed  t 
the  keeping  of  the  faithful,  and  to  the  very  la 
nothing  really  can  be  added  to  those  truths.  Froi 
the  time  of  the  Apostles  to  the  end  of  the  worl< 
no  strictly  new  truth  can  be  added  to  the  thcoL 
gical  information  which  the   Apostles  were  h 
spired  to  deliver.    It  is  possible  of  course  to  mal 
numberless  deductions  from  the  original  doctrim 
but,  as  the  conclusion  is  ever  in  its  premisses,  sue 
deductions  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  additioi 
and,  though  experience  may  variously  guicL 
modify  those  deductions,  still,  on  the  whole,  The 
logy  retains  the  severe  character  of  a  science 
vancing  syllogistically  from  premisses  to  concl 
sion. 
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The  method  of  Physics  is  just  the  reverse  of 
lis:  it  has  no  principles  or  truths  to  start  with, 
xternally  delivered  and  ready-ascertained.  It 
as  to  commence  with  sight  and  touch ;  it  has  to 
andle,  weigh,  and  measure  its  own  exuberant 
ilva  of  phenomena,  and  from  these  to  advance 
>  new  truths, — truths,  that  is,  which  are  beyond 
id  distinct  from  the  phenomena  from  which 
ley  originate.  Thus  Physical  Science  is  experi- 
lental,  Theology  traditional ;  Physical  Science  is 
le  richer,  Theology  the  more  exact ;  Physics  the 
Dlder,  Theology  the  surer;  Physics  progressive, 
neology,  in  comparison,  stationary ;  Theology  is 
yal  to  the  past,  Physics  has  visions  of  the  future. 
uch  they  are,  I  repeat,  and  such  their  respective 
:ethods  of  inquiry,  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 

But  minds  habituated  to  either  of  these  two 
ethods,  can  hardly  help  extending  it  beyond  its 
le  limits,  unless  they  are  put  upon  their  guard, 
id  have  great  command  of  themselves.  It  can- 
)t  be  denied,  that  divines  have  from  time  to  time 
>en  much  inclined  to  give  a  traditional,  logical 

ape  to  sciences  which  do  not  admit  of  any  such 

iatment.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  on  the  other 
md,  that  men  of  science  often  show  a  special 
ntation  at  theologians  for  going  by  antiquity, 

16 
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precedent,  authority,  and  logic,  and  for  declini] 
to  introduce  Bacon  or  Niebuhr  into  their  o\ 
school,  or  to  apply  some  new  experimental  a 
critical  process  for  the  improvement  of  that  whi 
has  been  given  once  for  all  from  above.  Her 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  parties ;  and  I  sh 
now  attempt  to  give  instances  of  it. 

First,  then,  let  me  refer  to  those  interpretatk 
of  Scripture,  popular  and  of  long  standing,  thou 
not  authoritative,  to  which  I  have  already  li 
occasion  to  allude.     Scripture,  we  know,  is  to 
interpreted  according  to  the  unanimous  cons< 
of  the  Fathers ;  but,  besides  this  consent,  whicl: 
of  authority,  carrying  with  it  the  evidence  of 
truth,  there  have  ever  been  in  Christendon 
number  of  floating  opinions,  more  or   less 
pended  to  the  divine  tradition;  opinions  wh 
have  a  certain  probability  of  being  more  tl 
human,   or  of  having  a  basis  or  admixture 
truth,  but  admitting    of  no  test,   whence  tl 
came,  or  how  far  they  are  true,  besides  the  coi 
of  events,  and  which  meanwhile  arc  to  be  i 
at  least  with  attention  and  deference.    Sornetii 
they  are  comments  on  Scripture  prophcc;. 
times  on  other  obscurities  or  mysteries.     It) 
once  an   opinion,   for   instance,   drawn 


from 
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ored  text,  that  tlie  Christian  Dispensation  was 

last  a  thousand  years,  and  no  more ;  the  event 

sproved  it.     A  still  more  exact  and  plausible 

adition,  derived  from  Scripture,  was  that  which 

serted  that,  when  the  Roman  Empire  should 

11  to   pieces,   Antichrist   should   appear,    who 

Lould  be  followed  at  once  by  the  Second  Com- 

g.     Various  Fathers  thus  interpret  St.  Paul, 

id  Bellarmine  receives  the  interpretation  as  late 

the  sixteenth  century.     The  event  alone  can 

?cide  if,  under  any  aspect  of  Christian  history, 

is  true ;  but  at  present  we  are  at  least  able  to 

y  that  it  is  not  true  in  that  broad  plain  sense  in 

Inch  it  was  once  received. 

Passing  from  comments  on  prophetical  passages 

'  Scripture,  to  those  on  cosmological,  it  was,  I 

ippose,  the  common  belief  of  ages,  sustained  by 

ceived  interpretations  of  the  sacred  text,  that 

e  earth  was  immovable.     Hence,  I  suppose,  it 

as  that  the  Irish  Bishop  who  asserted  the  exist- 

lce  of  the  Antipodes,  alarmed  his  contempora- 

3s;  though  it  is  well  to  observe  that,  even  in 

ie  dark  age  in  winch  he  lived,  the  Holy  See,  to 

hich  reference  was  made,  did  not  commit  itself 

any  condemnation   of  the  unusual   opinion. 

he  same  alarm  again  occupied  the  public  mind 
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when  the  Copernican  System  was  first  advocate* 
nor  were  the  received  traditions,  which  were  tl 
ground  of  that  alarm,  hastily  to  be  rejected;  y 
rejected  they  ultimately  have  been.  If  in  ai 
quarter  these  human  traditions  were  enforce 
and,  as  it  were,  enacted,  to  the  prejudice  and  c 
triment  of  scientific  investigations  (and  this  ^ 
never  done  by  the  Church  herself),  it  would  be 
case  of  undue  interference  of  the  theologi< 
schools  in  the  province  of  Physics. 

So  much  may  be  said  as  regards  interpretatic 
of  Scripture ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  other 
ceived  opinions,  not  resting  on  the  sacred  voIud 
might,  with  less  claim,  and  greater  inconvenien< 
be  put  forward  to  harass  the  physical  inquirer, 
challenge  his  submission,  and  to  preclude  tl 
process  of  examination  which  is  proper  to 
own  peculiar  pursuit.     Such  are  the  dictatoi 
formula?  against  which  Bacon  inveighs,  and  t  | 
effect  of  which  was  to  change  Physics  into  a  < 
ductive  science,  and  to  oblige  the  student  to 
sume  implicitly,  as  first  principles,  enunciate 
and 'maxims,  which  were  venerable,  only 
no  one  could  tell  whence  they  came,  and  auth< 
tative,  only  because  no  one  could  say  what  ar; 
ments  they  alleged  in  their  behalf.    In  proport 
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3  these  encroachments  were  made  upon  his  own 
eld  of  inquiry,  would  be  the  indignation  of  the 
hysical  philosopher;  and  he  would  exercise  a 
•-epticism  which  relieved  his  feelings,  while  it 
^proved  itself  to  his  reason,  if  he  was  called 
i  ever  to  keep  in  mind  that  light  bodies  went 
p,  and  heavy  bodies  fell  down, — and  other  simi- 
r  maxims,  which  had  no  pretensions  to  a  divine 
rigin,  or  to  being  self-evident  principles,  or  in- 
dtive  truths. 

And  in  like  manner,  if  a  philosopher  with  a 
ue  genius  for  physical  research,  found  the  Phy- 
cal  Schools  of  his  day  occupied  with  the  discus- 
on  of  final  causes,  and  solving  difficulties  in  ma- 
;rial  nature  by  means  of  them ;  if  he  found  it  de- 
ded,  for  instance,  that  the  roots  of  trees  make 
>r  the  river,  because  they  need  moisture,  or  that 
le  axis  of  the  earth  lies  at  a  certain  angle  with 
le  plane  of  its  motion  by  reason  of  certain  ad- 
antages  thence  accruing  to  its  inhabitants,  I 
lould  not  wonder  at  his  exerting  himself  for  a 
reat  reform  in  the  process  of  inquiry,  preaching 
le  method  of  Induction,  and,  if  he  fancied  that 
leologians  were  indirectly  or  in  any  respect  the 
ion  of  the  blunder,  getting  provoked  for  a 
me,  however  unreasonably,  with  Theology  itself. 
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I  wish  the  experimental  school  of  Philosopher: 
had  gone  no  further  in  its  opposition  to  Theology 
than  indulging  in  some  indignation  with  it  for  th< 
fault  of  its  disciples ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  tha 
it  has  run  into  excesses  on  its  own  side  for  whicl 
the  school  of  high  Deductive  Science  has  affordei 
no  precedent ;  and  that,  if  it  once  for  a  time  sui 
fered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  logical  method  c 
inquiry,  it  has  encouraged,  by  way  of  reprisals 
encroachments  and  usurpations  on  the  province  ( 
Theology,  far  more  serious  than  that  unintentioni 
and  long  obsolete  interference  with  its  own  pre 
vince,  on  the  part  of  Theologians,  which  has  bee 
its  excuse.  And  to  these  unjustifiable  and  mi 
chievous  intrusions  made  by  the  Experimentalis 
into  the  department  of  Theology,  I  have  i 
Gentlemen,  to  call  your  attention. 

You  will  let  me  repeat,  then,  what  I  hai 
already  said,  that,  taking  things  as  they  an 
the  very  idea  of  Revelation  is  that  of  a  direct  h 
terference  from  above,  for  the  introduction 
truths,  otherwise  unknown ;  moreover,  as  such 
communication  implies  recipients,  an  autli 
tive  depositary  of  the  things  revealed  will  1 
found  practically  to  be  involved  in  that  idc 
Knowledge,  then,  of  these   revealed   tr 


ruths, 
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rained,  not  by  any  research  into  facts,  but  simply 
)y  appealing  to  the  authoritative  keepers  of  them, 
is  every  Catholic  knows,  by  learning  what  is  a 
natter  of  teaching,  and  by  dwelling  upon,  and 
hawing  out  into  detail,  the  doctrines  which  are 
lelivered;  according  to  the  text,  "  Faith  cometh 
yy  hearing".  I  do  not  prove  what,  after  all,  does 
lot  need  proof,  because  I  speak  to  Catholics ;  I 
1m  stating  what  we  Catholics  know,  and  ever 
vill  maintain  to  be  the  method  proper  to  Theo- 
ogy,  as  it  has  ever  been  recognized.  Such,  I  say, 
s  the  theological  method,  deductive;  however, 
Jie  history  of  the  last  three  centuries  is  only  one 
long  course  of  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Baconian  Philosophy,  to  get  rid  of  the 
nethod  proper  to  Theology,  and  to  make  it  an 
experimental  science. 

But,  I  say,  for  an  experimental  science,  we 
must  have  a  large  collection  of  phenomena  or 
facts:  where  then  are  those,  which  are  to  be 
adopted  as  a  basis  for  an  inductive  theology? 
Three  principal  stores  have  been  used,  Gentle- 
men; the  first,  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture;  the 
second,  the  events  and  transactions  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history ;  the  third,  the  phenomena  of  the  vi- 
sible world.     This  triple  subject-matter, — Scrip- 
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ture,  Antiquity,  Nature, — has  been  taken  as 
foundation  on  which  the  inductive  method  ma 
be  exercised  for  the  investigation  and  ascertaii 
ment  of  that  theological  truth,  which  to  a  Catholi 
is  a  matter  of  teaching,  transmission,  and  dedu< 
tion. 

Now  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  make 
reflection,  before  going  into  any  detail.  Trut 
cannot  be  contrary  to  truth ;  if  these  three  sul 
ject-matters  were  able,  under  the  pressure  of  tb 
inductive  method,  to  yield  respectively  theolog 
cal  conclusions  in  unison  and  in  concord  wit 
each  other,  and  also  contrary  to  the  doctrines  < 
Theology  as  a  deductive  science,  then  that  The< 
logy  would  not  indeed  at  once  be  overthrow 
(for  still  the  question  would  remain  for  discussioi 
which  of  the  two  doctrinal  systems  was  the  trut] 
and  which  the  apparent  truth),  but  certainly  tl 
received  deductive  theological  science  would  1 
in  an  anxious  position,  and  would  be  on  it?  trial 

Again,  truth  cannot  be  contrary  to  truth ; — i 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  these  three  subject-ma 
ters, — Scripture,  Antiquity,  and  Nature, — work 
through  three  centuries  by  men  of  great  abilitic 
with  the  method  or  instrument  of  Bacon  in  the 
hands,  have    respectively  issued   in   conclusioi 
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contradictory  of  each  other,  nay,  have  even  issued, 
this  or  that  taken  by  itself, — Scripture  or  Anti- 
quity,— in  various  systems  of  doctrine,  so  that  on 
the  whole,  instead  of  all  three  resulting  in  one  set 
of  conclusions,  they  have  yielded  a  good  score  of 
them :  then  and  in  that  case,  it  does  not  at  once 
follow  that  no  one  of  this  score  of  conclusions  may 
happen  to  be  the  true  one,  and  all  the  rest  false ; 
but  at  least  such  a  catastrophe  will  throw  a  very 
grave  shade  of  doubt  upon  them  all,  and  bears 
out  the  antecedent  declaration,  or  rather  pro- 
phecy, of  theologians,  before  these  experimen- 
talists started,  that  it  was  nothing  else  than  a 
huge  mistake  to  introduce  the  method  of  research 
and  induction  into  the  study  of  Theology  at  all. 

Now  I  think  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  Gen- 
tlemen, as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  that  the 
latter  supposition  has  been  actually  fulfilled,  and 
that  the  former  has  not.  I  mean  that,  so  far  from 
a  scientific  proof  of  some  one  system  of  doctrine, 
and  that  antagonistic  to  the  old  Theology,  having 
been  constructed  by  the  experimental  party,  by 
a  triple  convergence,  from  the  several  bases  of 
Scripture,  Antiquity,  and  Nature,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  empirical  method,  which  has  done 
Bach  wonderful  things  in  physics  and  other  hu- 
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man  sciences,  has  sustained  a  most  emphatic  and 
eloquent  reverse  in  its  usurped  territory, — has 
come  to  no  one  conclusion, — has  illuminated  no 
definite  view, — has  brought  its  glasses  to  no  focus, 
— has  shown  not  even  a  tendency  towards  pros- 
pective success ;  nay,  further  still,  has  already  con- 
fessed its  own  absolute  failure,  and  has  closed  the 
inquiry  itself,  not  indeed  by  giving  place  to  the 
legitimate  method  which  it  dispossessed,  but  hy 
announcing  that  nothing  can  be  known  on  the 
subject  at  all, — that  religion  is  not  a  science,  and 
that  scepticism  is  in  religion  the  only  true  philo- 
sophy;— or  again,  by  a  still  more  remarkable 
avowal,  that  the  decision  lies  between  the  old 
Theology  and  none  at  all,  and  that,  certain  thougl: 
it  be  that  religious  truth  is  nowhere,  yet  that,  ij 
anywhere  it  is,  it  uneloubtedly  is  not  in  the 
new  empirical  schools,  but  in  that  old  teaching 
founded  on  the  deductive  method,  which  was  ir 
honour  and  in  possession  at  the  time  when  Expe 
riment  and  Induction  commenced  their  brilliani 
career.  What  a  singular  break-down  of  a  nobk 
instrument,  when  used  for  the  arrogant  aid  ty- 
rannical invasion  of  a  sacred  territory  !  What  cai 
be  more  sacred  than  Theology  ?  What  can  b< 
more  noble  than  the  Baconian  method  ?     But  thi 
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two  do  not  correspond;  they  are  mismatched. 
The  age  has  mistaken  lock  and  key.  It  has 
broken  the  key  in  a  lock  which  does  not  belong 
to  it;  it  has  ruined  the  wards  by  a  key  which 
never  will  lit  into  them.  Let  us  hope  that  its 
present  disgust  and  despair  at  the  result  are 
the  preliminaries  of  a  generous  and  great  repent- 
ance. 

I  have  thought,  Gentlemen,  that  you  would 
allow  me  to  draw  this  moral  in  the  first  place ; 
and  now  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  one  specimen 
of  this  error  in  detail. 

It  seems,  then,  that  instead  of  having  recourse 
to  the  tradition  and  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  it  has  been  the  philosophy  of  the  mo- 
dern school  to  attempt  to  determine  the  doctrines 
of  Theology  by  means  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity,  or  of  physical  phenomena. 
And  the  question  may  arise,  why,  after  all,  should 
not  such  informations,  scriptural,  historical,  or 
physical,  be  used  ?  and  if  used,  why  should  they 
not  lead  to  true  results  ?  Various  answers  may  be 
given  to  this  question :  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
one;  and  again,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall 
apply  it  mainly  to  one  out  of  the  three  expedients 
to  which  the  opponents  to  Theology  have  had  re- 
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course.  Passing  over,  then,  what  might  be  said 
respecting  what  is  called  Scriptural  Religion,  and 
Historical  Religion,  I  propose  to  direct  your  at- 
tention, in  conclusion,  to  the  real  character  of 
Physical  Religion,  or  Natural  Theology,  as  being 
more  closely  connected  with  the  main  subject  of 
this  Lecture. 

The  school  of  Physics,  from  its  very  drift  and 
method  of  reasoning,  has,  as  I  have  said,  nothing 
to  do  with  Religion.  However,  there  is  a  science, 
which  avails  itself  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of 
the  material  universe,  as  exhibited  by  that  school, 
as  a  means  of  establishing  the  existence  of  Design 
in  their  construction,  and  thereby  the  fact  of  a 
Creator  and  Preserver.  This  science  has,  in  these 
modern  times,  taken  the  name  of  Natural  Theo- 
logy ;*  and  though  absolutely  distinct  from  Phy- 
sics, yet  Physical  Philosophers,  having  furnished 
its  most  curious  and  interesting  data,  are  apt  to 
claim  it  as  their  own,  and  to  pride  themselves 
upon  it  accordingly. 

I  have  no  wish  to  speak  lightly  of  the  merits  oi 
this  so-called  Natural  Theology.      There   ai 

*  I  use  the  word,  not  in  the  sense  of  "  Naturalis  TheoL 
hut,  as  it  is  popularly  understood  in  the  present  day. 
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great  many  minds  which  are  so  constituted,  that 
when  they  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  question  of 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  they  feel  a 
comfort  in  resting  the  proof  mainly  or  solely  on 
the  Argument  of  Design  in  the  Creation.  To 
them  this  science  of  Natural  Theology  is  of  high 
importance.  Again,  this  science  exhibits,  in  great 
prominence  and  distinctness,  three  of  the  more 
elementary  notions  which  the  human  reason  at- 
taches to  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  that  is, 
three  of  His  simplest  attributes,  boundless  Power, 
boundless  Wisdom,  and  Goodness. 

These  are  great  services  rendered  to  Faith  by 
Natural  Theology,  and  I  acknowledge  them  as 
such.  Whether,  however,  Faith  on  that  account 
owes  any  great  deal  to  Physics  or  Physicists,  is 
another  matter.  The  Argument  from  Design  is 
really  in  no  sense  due  to  the  philosophy  of  Bacon. 
The  author  I  quoted  just  now  has  a  striking  pas- 
sage on  this  point,  of  which  I  have  already  read 
to  you  a  part.  "  As  respects  Natural  Religion", 
he  says,  "  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  the  philosopher 
of  the  present  day  is  more  favourably  situated  than 
Thales  or  Simonides.  He  has  before  him  just  the 
same  evidences  of  design  in  the  structure  of  the 
universe  which  the  early  Greeks  had.     We  say 
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just  the  same ;  for  the  discoveries  of  modern  astro- 
nomers and  anatomists  have  really  added  nothing 
to  the  force  of  that  argument  which  a  reflecting 
mind  finds  in  every  beast,  bird,  insect,  fish,  leaf, 
flower,  and  shell.  The  reasoning  by  which  So- 
crates, in  Xenophon's  hearing,  confuted  the  little 
atheist,  Aristodemus,  is  exactly  the  reasoning  of 
Paley's  Natural  Theology.  Socrates  makes  pre- 
cisely the  same  use  of  the  statues  of  Polycletus 
and  the  pictures  of  Zeuxis,  which  Paley  makes 
of  the  watch". 

Natural  Theology,  then,  is  pretty  much  what 
it  was  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  has  not  re- 
ceived much  help  from  modern  science :  but  now 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  has  received  a  positive 
disadvantage, — I  mean,  it  has  been  taken  out  oi 
its  place,  has  been  put  too  prominently  forward, 
and  has  almost  been  used  as  an  instrument  against 
Christianity, — as  I  will  attempt  in  a  few  words  tc 
explain. 

I  observe,  then,  that  there  are  many  investiga- 
tions in  every  subject  matter,  which  only  lead  xa 
a  certain  way  towards  truth,  and  not  the  whole 
way :  either  leading  us,  for  instance,  to  a  strong 
probability,  not  to  certainty,  or  again,  proving 
only  some  tilings  out  of  the  whole  number  whicl 
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are  true.  And  it  is  plain  that,  if  such  investiga- 
tions as  these  are  taken  as  the  measure  of  the 
whole  truth,  and  are  erected  into  substantive 
sciences,  instead  of  being  understood  to  be,  what 
they  really  are,  inchoate  and  subordinate  pro- 
cesses, they  will,  accidentally  indeed,  but  se- 
riously, mislead  us. 

Let  us  recur  for  a  moment,  in  illustration,  to 
the  instances  which  I  have  quitted.  Consider 
what  is  called  Scriptural  Religion,  or  the  Religion 
of  the  Bible.  The  fault  which  the  theologian, 
putting  aside  the  question  of  private  judgment, 
will  find  with  a  religion  logically  drawn  from 
Scripture  only,  is,  not  that  it  is  not  true,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  that  it  is  not  the  whole  truth;* that 
it  consists  of  only  some  out  of  the  whole  circle  of 
theological  doctrines,  and  that,-  even  in  the  case 
of  those  which  it  includes,  it  does  not  always  in- 
vest them  with  certainty,  but  only  with  proba- 
bility. If,  indeed,  the  Religion  of  the  Bible  is 
made  subservient  to  Theology,  it  is  but  a  speci- 
men of  useful  induction ;  but  if  it  is  set  up,  as 
something  complete  in  itself,  against  Theology,  it 
is  turned  into  a  mischievous  paralogism.  And  if 
such  a  paralogism  has  taken  place,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  influence  of  the  Baconian  philo- 
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sophy,  it  is  just  an  instance  of  the  intrusion  o 
that  philosophy  into  a  province  with  which  it  hat 
no  concern. 

And  so,  again,  as  to  Historical  Religion,  or  wha 
is  often  called  Antiquity.     A  research  into  th 
records  of  the  early  Church  no  Catholic  can  viet 
with  jealousy:  truth  cannot  be  contrary  to  truth 
we  are  confident  that  what  is  there  found,  wil 
when  maturely  weighed,  be  nothing  else  than  a 
illustration  and  confirmation  of  our  own  Theolog} 
But  it  is  another  thing  altogether  whether  the  n 
suits  will  go  to  the  full  lengths  of  our  Theology 
they  will  indeed  concur  with  it,  but  only  as  far  t 
they  go.    There  is  no  reason  why  the  data  for  h 
vestigation  supplied  by  the  extant  documents  ( 
Antiquity,  should  be  sufficient  for  all  that  was  ii 
eluded  in  the  divine  Revelation  delivered  b 
Apostles;  and  to  expect  that  they  will,  is  lik 
expecting  that  one  witness  in  a  trial  is  to  prov 
the  whole  case,  and  that  his  testimony  actuall 
contradicts  it,  unless  it  does.     While,  then,  th 
research  into  ecclesiastical  history  and  the  wri 
of  the  Fathers  keeps  its  proper  place,  as  subord 
nate  to  the  magisterial  sovereignty  of  the  Theolc 
gical  Tradition,  it  deserves  the  acknowledgu 
of  theologians ;  but  when  it  (so  to  say)  sets  up  ft 
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rself,  when  it  professes  to  fulfil  an  office  for  which 
t  was  never  intended,  when  it  claims  to  issue  in 
.  true  and  full  teaching,  derived  by  a  scientific 
>rocess  of  induction,  then,  it  is  but  another  in- 
tance  of  the  encroachment  of  the  Baconian  em- 
)irical  method,  in  a  department  not  its  own. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  case  of  Natural  Theo- 
ogy,  which  is  directly  before  us.  I  confess,  in 
pite  of  whatever  may  be  said  in  its  favour,  I  have 
ver  viewed  it  with  the  greatest  suspicion.  As 
■ne  class  of  thinkers  has  substituted  what  is  called 
.  Scriptural  Religion,  and  another  a  Patristical 
>r  Primitive  Religion,  for  the  theological  teach- 
ng  of  Catholicism,  so  a  Natural  Religion  or 
rheology  is  the  very  gospel  of  many  persons  of 
he  Physical  School,  and  therefore,  true  as  it  may 
>e  in  itself,  still  under  the  circumstances  is  a  false 
;ospel.  Half  of  the  truth  is  a  falsehood : — con- 
ider,  Gentlemen,  what  this  so-called  Theology 
caches,  and  then  say  whether  what  I  have  said 
3  extravagant. 

Any  one  divine  attribute  of  course  virtually  in- 
ludes  all ;  still  if  a  preacher  always  insisted  on 
he  Divine  Justice,  he  would  practically  be  obscu- 
ing  the  Divine  Mercy,  and  if  he  insisted  only  on 
he  incommunicableness  and  distance  from  the 

17 
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creature  of  the  Uncreated  Essence,  he  would  ten 
to  throw  into  the  shade  the  doctrine  of  a  Partici 
lar  Providence.  Observe  then,  Gentlemen,  th; 
Natural  Theology  teaches  three  Divine  Attribute 
I  may  say,  exclusively;  and  of  these,  most  • 
Power,  and  least  of  Goodness. 

And  in  the  next  place,  what,  on  the  contrar 
are  those  special  Attributes,  which  are  the  imm 
diate  correlatives  of  religious  sentiment  ?      San 
tity,   omniscience,    justice,    mercy,   faithfulnee 
What  does  Natural  Theology,  what  does  the  A 
gument  from  Design,  what  do  fine  disquisitio 
about  final  causes,  teach  us,  except  very  inc 
rectly,  faintly,  enigmatically,  of  these  transce 
dently  important,  these  essential  portions  oJ 
idea  of  Religion?     Religion  is  more  than  The 
logy;  it  is  something  relative  to  us;  and  it  i 
eludes  our  relation   towards   the   Object   of 
What  does  Natural  Theology  tell  us  of  duty  ai 
conscience  ?  of  a  particular  providence  ?  and,  coi 
ing  at  length  to  Christianity,  what  does  it  i 
us  even  of  the  four  last  things,  death,  judgmei 
heaven,  and  hell,  the  mere  elements  of  Chi 
nity?     It  cannot  tell  us  anything  of  Christ  L 
at  all. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  press  this  point  upon  yo 
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earnest  attention.  I  say,  Natural  Theology  can- 
not, from  the  nature  of  the  case,  tell  us  one  word 
about  Christianity  proper ;  it  cannot  be  Christian, 
in  any  true  sense  at  all: — and  from  this  plain 
reason,  because  it  is  derived  from  informations 
which  existed  just  as  they  are  now,  before  man 
was  created,  and  Adam  fell.  How  can  that  be  a 
real  substantive  Theology,  though  it  takes  the 
name,  which  is  but  an  abstraction,  a  particular 
aspect,  of  the  whole  truth,  and  is  dumb  almost  as 
regards  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Creator,  and 
utterly  so  as  regards  the  evangelical  ? 

Nay,  more  than  this ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that,  taking  men  as  they  are,  this  so-called  science 
tends,  if  it  occupies  the  mind,  to  dispose  it  against 
Christianity.  And  for  this  plain  reason,  because 
it  speaks  only  of  laws ;  and  cannot  contemplate 
their  suspension,  that  is  miracles,  which  are  of  the 
essence  of  the  idea  of  a  Revelation.  Thus,  the 
God  of  Natural  Theology  may  very  easily  become 
a  mere  idol ;  for  He  comes  to  the  inductive  mind 
in  the  medium  of  fixed  appointments,  so  excellent, 
so  skilful,  so  beneficent,  that,  when  it  has  for  a 
long  time  gazed  upon  them,  it  will  think  them  too 
beautiful  to  be  broken,  and  will  at  length  so  con- 
tract its  notion  of  Him  as  to  conclude  that  He 
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never  could  have  the  heart  (if  I  may  dare  use  sucl 
a  term)  to  undo  or  mar  His  own  work ;  and  thi: 
conclusion  will  be  the  first  step  towards  its  degra 
ding  its  idea  of  God  a  second  time,  and  iden 
tifying  Him  with  His  works.  Indeed  a  Being  o 
Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  and  nothing  else 
is  not  very  different  from  the  God  of  the  Pantheist 
In  thus  speaking  of  the  Natural  Theology  o 
the  modern  Physical  School,  I  have  said  but  i 
few  words  on  a  large  subject;  yet,  though  fev 
words,  I  trust  they  are  clear  enough  not  to 
hazard  the  risk  of  being  taken  in  a  sense  whicl 
I  do  not  intend.  Graft  the  science,  if  it  is  so  to 
be  called,  on  Theology  proper,  and  it  will  be  ii 
its  right  place,  and  will  be  a  religious  science 
Then  it  will  illustrate  the  awful,  incomprehen 
sible,  adorable  Fertility  of  the  Divine  Omnipo 
tence ;  it  will  serve  to  prove  the  real  miraculous 
ness  of  the  Revelation  in  its  various  parts,  b; 
impressing  on  the  mind  vividly  what  are  the  law 
of  nature,  and  how  immutable  they  are  in  thei 
own  order ;  and  it  will  in  other  ways  subserve  the 
ological  truth.  Separate  it  from  the  supernatura 
teaching,  and  make  it  stand  on  its  own  base,  an< 
(though  of  course  it  is  better  for  the  individua 
philosopher  himself),  yet,  as  regards  his  influ 
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once  on  the  world  and  the  interests  of  Religion, 
I  really  doubt  whether  I  should  not  prefer  that 
he  should  be  an  Atheist  at  once,  than  such  a  na- 
turalistic, Pantheistic  religionist.  His  profession 
of  Theology  deceives  others,  perhaps  deceives 
himself. 

Do  not  for  an  instant  suppose,  Gentlemen,  that 
I  would  identify  the  great  mind  of  Bacon  with  so 
great  a  delusion :  but  I  cannot  deny  that  many 
of  his  school  have  from  time  to  time  in  this  way 
turned  physical  research  against  Christianity. 

But  I  have  detained  you  far  longer  than  I  had 
intended ;  and  now  I  can  only  thank  you  for  the 
patience  which  has  enabled  you  to  sustain  a  dis- 
cussion which  cannot  be  complete,  upon  a  sub- 
ject which,  however  momentous,  cannot  be  po- 
pular. 
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VII. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INVESTIGATIC 
A   LECTURE.* 

This  is  a  time,  Gentlemen,  when  not  only  tl 
Classics,  but  much  more  the  Sciences,  in  the  k 
gest  sense  of  the  word,  are  looked  upon  wi 
anxiety,  not  altogether  ungrounded,  by  religio 
men,  and,  whereas  a  University  such  as  ours  pr 
fesses  to  embrace  all  departments  and  exercises 
the  intellect,  and  since  I  for  my  part  wish  to  stai 
on  good  terms  with  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  ai 
have  no  intention  of  quarrelling  with  any,  ai 
would  open  my  heart,  if  not  my  intellect  (for  th 
is  beyond  me),  to  the  whole  circle  of  truth,  ai 
would  tender  at  least  a  recognition  and  hospital 
even  to  those  studies  which  are  strangers  to  m 
and  would  speed  them  on  their  way ;  therefore,  a* 

*  This  Lecture,  which  was  never  delivered,  is  addi 
the  School  of  Science. 
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'iave  already  been  making  overtures  of  reconcilia- 
tion, first  between  Polite  Literature  and  Religion, 
and  next  between  Physics  and  Theology,  so  I 
would  now  say  a  word  by  way  of  deprecating  and 
protesting  against  the  needless  antagonism,  which 
sometimes  exists  in  fact,  between  divines  and  the 
cultivators  of  the  Sciences  generally. 

Here  I  am  led  at  once  to  expatiate  on  the 
grandeur  of  an  Institution  which  is  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  admit  the  discussion  of  a  subject 
such  as  this.  Among  the  objects  of  human  enter- 
prise,— I  may  say  it  surely  without  extravagance, 
Gentlemen, — none  higher  or  nobler  can  be  named, 
than  that  which  is  contemplated  in  the  erection  of 
a  University.  To  set  on  foot  and  to  maintain  in 
life  and  vigour  a  real  University,  is  confessedly,  as 
soon  as  the  word  "  University"  is  understood,  one 
of  those  greatest  works,  great  in  their  difficulty 
and  their  importance,  on  which  are  deservedly 
expended  the  rarest  intellects  and  the  most  varied 
endowments.  For,  first  of  all,  it  professes  to  teach 
whatever  has  to  be  taught  in  any  whatever  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge,  and  it  embraces 
in  its  scope  the  loftiest  subjects  of  human  thought, 
and  the  richest  fields  of  human  inquiry.  Nothing 
is  too  vast,  nothing  too  subtle,  nothing  too  dis- 
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tant,  nothing  too  minute,  nothing  too  discursive, 
nothing  too  exact,  to  engage  its  attention. 

This,  however,  is  not  why  I  claim  for  it  so  so- 
vereign a  position;  for,  to  bring  schools  of  all 
knowledge  under  one  name,  and  call  them  a  Uni- 
versity, may  be  fairly  said  to  be  a  mere  generaliza- 
tion ;  and  to  proclaim  that  the  prosecution  of  all 
kinds  of  knowledge  to  their  utmost  limits  demands 
the  fullest  reach  and  range  of  our  intellectual  facul- 
ties, is  but  a  truism.  My  reason  for  speaking  of 
a  University  in  the  terms  on  which  I  have  ven- 
tured, is,  not  that  it  occupies  the  whole  territory 
of  knowledge  merely,  but  that  it  is  the  very  realm ; 
that  it  professes  much  more  than  to  take  in  and 
to  lodge  as  in  a  caravanserai,  all  art  and  science, 
all  history  and  philosophy.  In  truth,  it  professes 
to  assign  to  each  study,  which  it  receives,  its  own 
proper  place  and  its  just  boundaries ;  to  define  the 
rights,  to  establish  the  mutual  relations,  and  to  ef- 
fect the  intercommunion  of  one  and  all ;  to  keep  in 
check  the  ambitious  and  encroaching,  and  to  suc- 
cour and  maintain  those  which  from  time  to  time 
are  succumbing  under  the  more  popular  or  the 
more  fortunately  circumstanced ;  to  keep  the  peace 
between  them  all,  and  to  convert  their  mutual  dif- 
ferences and  contrarieties  into  the  common  good. 
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This,  Gentlemen,  is  why  I  say  that  to  erect  a 
University  is  at  once  so  arduous  and  beneficial  an 
undertaking,  viz.,  because  it  is  pledged  to  admit 
.vithout  fear,  without  prejudice,  without  compro- 
nise,  all  comers,  if  they  come  in  the  name  of 
Truth;  to  adjust  views,  and  experiences,  and  ha- 
bits of  mind  the  most  independent  and  dissimilar ; 
ind  to  give  full  play  to  thought  and  erudition  in 
heir  most  original  forms,  and  their  most  intense 
expressions,  and  in  their  most  ample  circuit. 
Ehus  to  draw  many  things  into  one,  is  its  special 
unction ;  and  it  learns  to  do  it,  not  by  rules  re- 
lucible  to  writing,  but  by  sagacity,  wisdom,  and 
brbearance,  acting  upon  a  profound  insight  into 
he  subject-matter  of  knowledge,  and  a  vigilant 
•epression  of  aggression  or  bigotry  in  any  quarter. 
We  count  it  a  great  thing,  and  justly  so,  to 
)lan  and  carry  out  a  wide  political  organization. 
To  bring  under  one  yoke,  after  the  manner  of 
)ld  Rome,  a  hundred  discordant  peoples ;  to  mam- 
am  each  of  them  in  its  own  privileges  within  its 
egitimate  range  of  action ;  to  allow  them  severally 
he  indulgence  of  national  feelings,  and  the  sti- 
nulus  of  rival  interests ;  and  yet  withal  to  blend 
hem  into  one  great  social  establishment,  and  to 
pledge  them  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  one  imperial 
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power; — this  is  an  achievement  which  carries 
with  it  the  unequivocal  token  of  genius  in  the 
race  which  effects  it. 

"  Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento". 

This  was  the  special  boast,  as  the  poet  considered 
it,  of  the  Roman ;  a  boast  as  high  in  its  own  line, 
as  that  other  boast,  proper  to  the  Greek  nation, 
of  literary  preeminence,  of  exuberance  of  thought, 
and  of  skill  and  refinement  in  expressing  it. 

What  an  empire  is  in  political  history,  such  is 
a  University  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy  and 
science.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  high  protect- 
ing power  of  all  knowledge  and  science,  of  faci 
and  principle,  of  inquiry  and  discovery,  of  expe- 
riment and  speculation ;  it  maps  out  the  territory 
of  the  intellect,  and  sees  that  the  boundaries  o 
each  province  are  religiously  respected,  and  tha 
there  is  neither  encroachment  nor  surrender  01 
any  side.  It  acts  as  umpire  between  truth  am 
truth,  and,  taking  into  account  the  nature  anc 
importance  of  each,  assigns  to  all  their  due  ordc 
and  precedence.  It  maintains  no  one  departmen 
of  thought  exclusively,  however  ample  and  noble 
and  it  sacrifices  none.  It  is  deferential  and  loyal 
according  to  their  respective  weight,  to  the  claim 
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of  literature,  of  physical  research,  of  history,  of 
metaphysics,  of  theological  science.  It  is  impar- 
tial towards  them  all,  and  promotes  each  in  its 
own  place  and  for  its  own  object.  It  is  ancil- 
lary certainly,  and  of  necessity,  to  the  Catholic 
Church ;  hut  in  the  same  way  that  one  of  the 
Queen's  judges  is  an  officer  of  the  Queen's,  and 
nevertheless  determines  certain  legal  proceedings 
between  the  Queen  and  her  subjects.  It  is  minis- 
trative  to  the  Catholic  Church,  first,  because  truth 
of  any  kind  can  but  minister  to  truth ;  and  next, 
still  more,  because  Nature  ever  will  pay  homage 
to  Grace,  and  Reason  cannot  but  illustrate  and  de- 
fend Revelation ;  and  thirdly,  because  the  Church 
has  a  sovereign  authority,  and,  when  she  speaks 
ex  cathedra,  must  be  obeyed.  But  this  is  the  re- 
mote end  of  a  University;  its  immediate  end 
(with  which  alone  we  have  here  to  do)  is  to  se- 
cure the  due  disposition,  according  to  one  sove- 
reign order,  and  the  cultivation  in  that  order,  of 
all  the  provinces  and  methods  of  thought  which 
the  human  intellect  has  created. 

In  this  point  of  view,  its  several  professors  are 
like  the  representatives  of  various  political  powers 
at  one  court  or  conference.  They  represent  their 
respective  sciences,  and  attend  to  their  private  in- 
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terests  respectively ;  and,  should  dispute  arise  be- 
tween those  sciences,  they  are  the  persons  to  talk 
over  and  arrange  it,  without  risk  of  extravagant 
pretensions  on  any  side,  of  angry  collision,  or  of 
popular  commotion.  A  liberal  philosophy  be- 
comes the  habit  of  minds  thus  exercised ;  a  spa- 
ciousness of  thought,  in  which  lines,  seemingly 
parallel,  may  converge  at  leisure,  and  principles, 
recognized  as  incommeasurable,  may  be  safely  an- 
tagonistic. 

And  here,  Gentlemen,  we  recognize  the  special 
character  of  the  Philosophy  I  am  speaking  of,  if 
Philosophy  it  is  to  be  called,  in  contrast  with  the 
method  of  a  strict  science  or  system.  Its  teaching 
is  not  founded  on  one  idea,  or  reducible  to  certain 
formulas .  Newton  might  discover  the  great  law  of 
motion  in  the  physical  world,  and  the  key  to  ten 
thousand  phenomena ;  and  a  similar  resolution  of 
complex  facts  into  simple  principles  may  be  pos- 
sible in  other  departments  of  nature;  but  the 
great  Universe  itself,  moral  and  material,  sen- 
sible and  supernatural,  cannot  be  gauged  and 
meted  by  even  the  greatest  of  human  intellects, 
and  its  constituent  parts  admit  indeed  of  com- 
parison and  adjustment,  but  not  of  fusion.  This 
is  the  point  which  bears  directly  on  the  subject 
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which  I  set  before  me  when  I  began,  and  towards 
which  I  am  moving  in  all  I  have  said  or  shall  be 
saying.  I  observe  then,  and  ask  you,  Gentlemen, 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  philosophy  of  an  imperial 
intellect,  for  such  I  am  considering  a  University 
to  be,  is  based,  not  so  much  on  simplification,  as 
on  discrimination.  Its  true  representative  de- 
fines, rather  than  analyses.  He  aims  at  no  com- 
plete catalogue  or  interpretation  of  the  subjects  of 
knowledge,  but  at  following  out,  as  far  as  man  can, 
what  in  its  fulness  is  mysterious  and  unfathomable. 
Taking  into  its  charge  all  sciences,  methods,  col- 
lections of  facts,  principles,  doctrines,  truths, 
which  are  the  reflexions  of  the  universe  upon 
the  human  intellect,  he  admits  them  all,  he  dis- 
regards none,  and,  as  disregarding  none,  he  al- 
lows none  to  exceed  or  encroach.  His  watch- 
word is,  Live  and  let  live.  He  takes  things  as 
they  are ;  he  submits  to  them  all,  as  far  as  they 
go ;  he  recognizes  the  insuperable  lines  of  demar- 
cation which  run  between  subject  and  subject; 
he  observes  how  separate  truths  lie  relatively  to 
each  other,  where  they  concur,  where  they  part 
company,  and  where,  being  carried  too  far,  they 
cease  to  be  truths  at  all.  It  is  his  office  to  deter- 
mine how  much  can  be  known  in  each  province 
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of  thought ;  when  we  must  be  contented  not  tc 
know ;  in  what  direction  inquiry  is  hopeless,  01 
on  the  other  hand  full  of  promise;  where  ii 
gathers  into  coils  insoluble  by  reason,  where  it  u 
absorbed  in  mysteries,  or  runs  into  the  abyss.  Ii 
will  be  his  care  to  be  familiar  with  the  signs  oi 
real  and  apparent  difficulties,  with  the  method* 
proper  to  particular  subject-matters,  what  ir 
each  particular  case  are  the  limits  of  a  rations 
scepticism,  and  what  the  claims  of  a  peremptory 
faith.  If  he  has  one  cardinal  maxim  in  his  phi- 
losophy, it  is,  that  truth  cannot  be  contrary  tc 
truth ;  if  he  has  a  second,  it  is,  that  truth  ofter 
seems  contrary  to  truth ;  and,  if  a  third,  it  is  the 
practical  conclusion,  that  we  must  be  patient  witl: 
such  appearances,  and  not  be  hasty  to  pronounce 
them  to  be  really  of  a  more  formidable  character 
It  is  the  very  immensity  of  the  system  of  things 
the  human  record  of  which  he  has  in  charge,  whicl 
is  the  reason  of  this  patience  and  caution ;  for  tlia 
immensity  suggests  to  him,  that  the  contrarietic 
and  mysteries,  which  meet  him  in  the  variou 
sciences,  may  be  simply  the  consequence  of  ou 
necessarily  defective  comprehension.  There  is  bu 
one  thought  greater  than  the  universe,  and  that  i 
the  thought  of  its  Maker.    If,  Gentlemen,  for  om 
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single  instant,  leaving  my  proper  train  of  thought, 
I  allude  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  it 
is  in  order  to  deduce  an  illustration  bearing  upon 
it.  He,  though  One,  is  a  sort  of  world  of  worlds 
in  Himself,  giving  birth  in  our  minds  to  an  in- 
definite number  of  distinct  truths,  each  ineffably 
more  mysterious  than  anything  that  is  found  in 
this  universe  of  space  and  time.  Any  one  of  His 
attributes,  considered  by  itself,  is  the  object  of  an 
inexhaustible  science ;  and  the  attempt  to  recon- 
cile any  two  or  three  of  them  together, — love, 
power,  justice,  sanctity,  truth,  wisdom, — affords 
matter  for  an  everlasting  controversy.  We  are 
able  to  apprehend  and  receive  each  divine  attri- 
bute in  its  elementary  form,  but  still  we  are  not 
able  to  accept  them  in  their  infinity,  either  in 
themselves  or  in  union  with  each  other.  Yet  we  do 
not  deny  the  first,  because  it  cannot  be  perfectly  re- 
conciled with  the  second,  nor  the  second,  because 
it  is  in  apparent  contrariety  with  the  first  and  the 
third.  The  case  is  the  same  in  its  degree  with 
His  creation,  material  and  moral.  It  is  the  high- 
est  wisdom  to  accept  truth  of  whatever  kind, 
wherever  it  is  clearly  ascertained  to  be  such, 
though  there  be  difficulty  in  adjusting  it  with 
other  known  truth. 
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Instances  are  easily  producible  of  that  extreme 
contrariety  of  ideas,  which  the  contemplation  oi 
the  Universe  inflicts  upon  us,  such,  as  to  make  it 
clear  to  us  that  there  is  nothing  irrational  in  sub- 
mitting to  apparent  incompatibilities  in  that  teach- 
ing which  we  have  no  thought  on  that  account  oi 
denying.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  contempla- 
tion of  Space ;  the  existence  of  which  we  cannot 
deny,  though  its  idea  is  able,  in  no  sort  of  posture, 
to  seat  itself  (if  I  may  so  speak)  in  our  minds ; — 
for  we  find  it  impossible  to  say  that  it  comes  to  a 
stop  anywhere ;  and  it  is  incomprehensible  t<  > 
that  it  runs  out  infinitely ;  and  it  seems  to  be  un- 
meaning, if  we  say,  that  it  does  not  exist  til] 
bodies  come  into  it,  and  thus  is  enlarged  accord- 
ing to  the  accident. 

And  so  again  in  the  instance  of  Time.  We  can- 
not place  a  beginning  to  it  without  asking  ours< 
what  was  before  it ;  yet  that  there  should  be  no  l>e- 
ginning  at  all,  put  it  as  far  off  as  we  will,  is  simply 
incomprehensible.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  oJ 
Space,  we  never  dream  of  denying  the  existence 
of  what  we  have  no  means  of  understanding. 

And,  passing  from  this  high  region  of  thought 
(which,  high  as  it  may  be,  is  the  subject  even  oi 
a  child's  contemplations),  when  wc  come  to  con- 
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sider  the  mutual  action  of  soul  and  body,  we  are 
specially  perplexed  by  incompatibilities  which 
we  can  neither  reject  nor  explain.  How  it  is  that 
the  will  can  act  on  the  muscles,  is  a  question  of 
which  even  a  child  may  feel  the  force,  but  which 
no  experimentalist  can  answer. 

Further,  when  we  contrast  the  physical  with 
the  social  laws  under  which  man  finds  himself 
here  below,  we  must  grant  that  Physiology  and 
Social  Science  are  in  collision.  Man  is  both  a 
physical  and  a  social  being;  yet  he  cannot  at 
once  pursue  to  the  full  his  physical  end  and  his 
social  end,  his  physical  duties  (if  I  may  so  speak) 
and  his  social  duties,  but  is  forced  to  sacrifice  in 
part  one  or  the  other.  If  we  were  wild  enough 
to  fancy  that  there  were  two  creators,  one  of 
whom  was  the  author  of  our  animal  frames,  the 
other  of  society,  then  indeed  we  might  under- 
stand how  it  comes  to  pass  that  labour  of  mind 
and  body,  the  useful  arts,  the  duties  of  a  states- 
man, government,  and  the  like,  which  are  re- 
quired by  the  social  system,  are  so  destructive  of 
health,  enjoyment,  and  fife.  That  is,  in  other 
words,  we  cannot  adequately  account  for  exist- 
ing and  undeniable  truths  except  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  what  we  feel  to  be  an  absurdity. 

18 
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And  so  in  Mathematical  Science,  as  has  beei 
often  insisted  on,  the  philosopher  has  patiently  to 
endure  the  presence  of  truths,  which  are  not  th< 
less  true  for  being  irreconcileable  with  each  othei 
He  is  told  of  the  existence  of  an  infinite  numbc 
of  curves,  which  are  able  to  divide  a  space,  int 
which  no  straight  line,  though  it  be  length  with 
out  breadth,  can  even  enter.  He  is  told  too  c 
certain  lines,  which  approach  to  each  other  cor 
tinually,  with  a  finite  distance  between  them,  yc 
never  meet;  and  these  apparent  contrarieties  h 
must  bear  as  he  best  can,  without  attempting  t 
deny  the  existence  of  the  truths  which  constitut 
them  in  the  Science  in  question. 

Now,  let  me  call  your  attention,  Gentlemen,  t 
what  I  would  infer  from  these  familiar  facts.     ] 
is,  to  urge  you  with  an  argument  a  fortiori 
viz.,  that,  as  you  exercise  so  much  exemplar 
patience  in  the  case  of  the  inexplicable  trutl 
which  surround  so  many  departments  of  knov 
ledge,  human  and  divine,  viewed  in  themst 
as  you  are  not  at  once  indignant,  censorious, 
picious,  difficult  of  belief,   on  finding  that  in  tli 
secular  sciences  one  truth  is  incompatible  (ao 
ing  to  our  human  intellect)  with  another  or  ii 
consistent  with  itself;  so  you  should  not  think 
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very  hard  to  be  told  that  there  exists,  here  and 
Jiere,  not  an  inextricable  difficulty,  not  an  astound- 
ng  contrariety,  not  (much  less)  a  contradiction  as 
:o  clear  facts,  between  Revelation  and  Nature; 
3ut  a  hitch,  an  obscurity,  a  divergence  of  tendency, 
i  temporary  antagonism,  a  difference  of  tone  be- 
tween the  two, — that  is,  between  Catholic  opinion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  astronomy,  or  geology,  or 
physiology,  or  ethnology,  or  political  economy,  or 
history,  or  antiquities,  on  the  other.  I  say,  that, 
as  we  admit,  because  we  are  Catholics,  that  the 
Divine  Unity  contains  in  it  attributes,  which,  to 
our  finite  minds,  appear  in  partial  contrariety 
with  each  other ;  as  we  admit  that,  in  His  revealed 
Nature,  are  things,  which,  though  not  opposed  to 
Reason,  are  infinitely  strange  to  the  Imagination ; 
as  in  His  works  we  can  neither  reject  nor  admit 
the  ideas  of  space,  and  of  time,  and  the  necessary 
properties  of  lines,  without  intellectual  distress ; 
really,  Gentlemen,  I  am  making  no  outrageous  re- 
quest, when,  in  the  name  of  a  University,  I  ask 
iriigious  writers,  jurists,  economists,  physiologists, 
chemists,  geologists,  and  historians,  to  go  on  qui- 
etly, and  in  a  neighbourly  way,  in  their  own  res- 
pective lines  of  speculation,  research,  and  experi- 
ment, with  full  faith  in  the  consistency  of  that 
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multiform  truth,  which  they  share  between  them, 
in  a  generous  confidence  that  they  will  be  consist- 
ent, one  and  all,  in  their  combined  results,  though 
there  may  be  momentary  collisions,  awkward  ap- 
pearances, and  many  forebodings  and  prophecies 
of  contrariety,  and  at  all  times  things  hard  to  th< 
Imagination,  though  not,  I  repeat,  to  the  Reason 
It  surely  needs  no  great  boldness  to  beg  of  them, — 
since  they  are  forced  to  admit  mysteries,  even  ir 
the  actual  issue  itself,  in  the  truths  of  Revelation 
taken  by  themselves,  and  in  the  truths  of  Reason 
taken  by  themselves, — to  beg  of  them,  I  say,  fa 
keep  the  peace,  to  live  in  good  will,  and  to  exer 
cise  equanimity,  if,  when  Nature  and  Revelatior 
are  compared  with  each  other,  there  be,  as  I  have 
said,  discrepancies, — not  in  the  issue,  but  in  the 
reasonings,  the  circumstances,  the  associations,  the 
anticipations,  the  accidents,  proper  to  their  respec 
tive  teachings. 

It  is  most  necessary  to  insist  seriously  and  en 
ergetically  on  this  point,  for  the  sake  of  Pr< 
ants,  for  they  have  very  strange  notions  about  u$ 
In  spite  of  the  testimony  of  history  the  other  way 
they  think  that  the  Church  has  no  other  methot 
of  putting  down  error  than  the  arm  of  force  or  tin 
prohibition  of  inquiry.  They  defy  us  to  set  u\> 
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carry  on  a  School  of  Science.  For  their  sake, 
then,  I  am  led  to  enlarge  npon  the  subject  here. 
I  say  then,  he  who  believes  Revelation  with  that 
absolute  faith  which  is  the  prerogative  of  a  Ca- 
tholic, is  not  the  nervous  creature  who  startles  at 
every  sudden  sound,  and  is  fluttered  by  every 
strange  or  frightful  appearance  which  meets  his 
eyes.  He  has  no  sort  of  apprehension,  he  laughs 
at  the  idea,  that  anything  can  be  discovered  by 
any  other  scientific  method,  which  can  contra- 
dict any  one  of  the  dogmas  of  his  religion.  He 
knows  full  well,  that  there  is  no  science,  but,  in 
the  course  of  its  extension,  runs  the  risk  of  infrin- 
ging, without  any  meaning  of  offence  on  its  own 
part,  the  path  of  other  sciences:  and  he  knows 
also,  that,  if  there  be  any  one  science  which, 
from  its  sovereign  and  unassailable  position,  can 
calmly  bear  such  unintentional  collisions  on  the 
part  of  the  children  of  earth,  it  is  Theology.  He 
is  sure,  and  nothing  shall  make  him  doubt,  that, 
if  anything  seems  to  be  proved  by  astronomer,  or 
geologist,  or  chronologist,  or  antiquarian,  or  eth- 
nologist, in  contradiction  to  the  dogmas  of  faith, 
that  point  will  eventually  turn  out,  first,  not  to  be 
proved,  or,  secondly,  not  contradictory,  or  thirdly, 
not  contradictory  to  anything  really  revealed,  but 
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to  something  which  has  been  confused  with  Re- 
velation. And  if,  at  the  moment,  it  appears  to 
be  contradictory,  then  he  is  content  to  wait,  know- 
ing that  error  is  like  other  delinquents ;  give  it 
rope  enough,  and  it  will  be  found  to  have  a 
strong  suicidal  propensity.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
he  will  not  take  his  part  in  encouraging,  in  help- 
ing forward  the  prospective  suicide ;  he  will  not 
only  give  the  error  rope  enough,  but  show  it  how 
to  handle  and  adjust  the  rope ; — he  will  commit 
the  matter  to  reason,  reflection,  sober  judgment, 
common  sense;  to  Time,  the  great  interpreter 
of  so  many  secrets.  Instead  of  being  irritated  at 
the  momentary  triumph  of  the  foes  of  Revelation, 
if  such  a  feeling  of  triumph  there  be,  and  oi 
hurrying  on  a  forcible  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
which  may  in  the  event  only  reduce  the  inquiry 
to  an  inextricable  tangle,  he  will  recollect  that, 
in  the  order  of  Providence,  our  seeming  dm 
are  often  our  greatest  gains ;  that  in  the  words  oi 
the  Protestant  poet, 

The  clouds  you  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
In  blessings  on  your  head. 

To  one  notorious  instance  indeed  it  is  obvious 
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to  allude  here.  When  the  Copernican  system 
first  made  progress,  what  religious  man  would 
not  have  been  tempted  to  uneasiness,  or  at  least 
fear  of  scandal,  from  the  seeming  contradiction 
which  it  involved  to  some  authoritative  tradition 
of  the  Church  and  the  declaration  of  Scripture  ? 
It  was  generally  received,  as  if  the  Apostles  had 
expressly  delivered  it  both  orally  and  in  writing, 
that  the  earth  was  stationary,  and  that  the  sun 
was  fixed  in  a  solid  firmament  which  whirled 
round  the  earth.  After  a  little  time,  however, 
and  on  full  consideration,  it  was  found  that  the 
Church  had  decided  next  to  nothing  on  questions 
such  as  these,  and  that  Physical  Science  might 
range  in  this  sphere  of  thought  almost  at  will, 
without  fear  of  encountering  the  decisions  of  ec- 
clesiastical authority.  Now,  besides  the  relief 
which  it  afforded  to  Catholics  to  find  that  they 
were  to  be  spared  this  addition,  on  the  side  of 
Cosmology,  to  their  many  controversies  already 
existing,  there  is  something  of  an  argument  in 
this  circumstance  in  behalf  of  the  divinity  of  their 
Religion.  For  it  surely  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  considering  how  widely  and  how  long  one 
certain  interpretation  of  these  physical  statements 
in  Scripture  had  been  received  by  Catholics,  that 
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the  Church  should  not  have  formally  acknow- 
ledged it.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  a  human  point 
of  view,  it  was  inevitable  that  she  should  have 
made  that  opinion  her  own.  But  now  we  find, 
on  ascertaining  where  we  stand,  in  the  face  of  the 
new  sciences  of  these  latter  times,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  bountiful  comments  which  from  the  first 
she  has  ever  been  making  on  the  sacred  text,  as 
it  is  her  duty  and  her  right  to  do,  nevertheless  she 
has  never  been  led  formally  to  explain  the  texts 
in  question,  or  to  give  them  an  authoritative 
sense  which  modern  science  may  question. 

Nor  was  this  escape  a  mere  accident,  or  what 
will  more  religiously  be  called  a  providential 
event,  as  is  shown  by  a  passage  of  history  in  the 
dark  age  itself.  When  the  glorious  St.  Boniface, 
Apostle  of  Gennany,  great  in  sanctity,  though  not 
in  secular  knowledge,  complained  to  the  Holy 
See  that  St.  Virgilius  taught  the  existence  of  the 
Antipodes,  the  Holy  See  apparently  evaded  the 
question,  not  indeed  siding  with  the  Irish  philo- 
sopher, which  would  have  been  going  out  of  its 
place,  but  passing  over,  in  a  matter  not  revealed, 
a  philosophical  opinion. 

Time  went  on;  a  new  state  of  tilings,  intel- 
lectual and  social,  came  in ;    the  Church  was  girt 
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.vith  temporal  power ;  the  preachers  of  St.  Domi- 
lic  were  in  the  ascendant :  now  at  length  we  may 
isk  with  curious  interest,  did  the  Church  alter 
ler  ancient  rule  of  action,  and  proscribe  intel- 
ectual  activity  ?  Just  the  contrary ;  this  is  the 
/ery  age  of  Universities ;  it  is  the  classical  period 
)f  the  schoolmen ;  it  is  the  splendid  and  palmary 
nstance  of  the  wise  policy  and  large  liberality 
)f  the  Church,  as  regards  philosophical  inquiry, 
[f  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  intellect  went 
»vild,  and  had  a  licentious  revel,  it  was  at  the 
late  I  speak  of.  When  was  there  ever  a  more 
curious,  more  meddling,  bolder,  keener,  more 
oenetrating,  more  rationalistic  exercise  of  the  rea- 
;on  than  at  that  time?  What  class  of  questions 
lid  that  subtle,  metaphysical  spirit  not  scrutinize  ? 
What  premiss  was  allowed  without  examination  ? 
What  principle  was  not  traced  to  its  first  origin, 
ind  exhibited  in  its  most  naked  shape  ?  What 
whole  was  not  analysed?  What  complex  idea 
was  not  elaborately  traced  out,  and,  as  it  were, 
inely  painted  for  the  contemplation  of  the  mind, 
ill  it  was  spread  out  in  all  its  minutest  portions 
is  perfectly  and  delicately  as  a  frog's  foot  shows 
ander  the  intense  scrutiny  of  the  microscope? 
Well,  I  repeat,  here  was  something  which  came 
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somewhat  nearer  to  Theology  than  physical  n 
search  comes ;  Aristotle  was  a  somewhat  more  sc 
rious  foe  then,  beyond  all  mistake,  than  Baco 
has  been  since.  Did  the  Church  take  a  high  han 
with  philosophy  then  ?  No,  not  though  it  w; 
metaphysical.  It  was  a  time  when  she  had  tempi 
ral  power,  and  could  have  exterminated  the  spir 
of  inquiry  with  fire  and  sword ;  but  she  determine 
to  put  it  down  by  argument;  she  said:  "  T*\ 
can  play  at  that,  and  my  argument  is  the  bettei 
She  sent  her  controversialists  into  the  phil 
sophical  arena.  It  was  the  Dominican  and  Fra 
ciscan  doctors,  the  greatest  of  them  beiiiLf  E 
Thomas,  who  in  those  medieval  Unix 
fought  the  battle  of  Revelation  with  the  weapo 
of  heathenism.  It  was  no  matter  whose  the  wen 
was ;  truth  was  truth  all  the  world  over.  Wi 
the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  with  the  skeleton  philoe 
phy  of  pagan  Greece,  did  the  Samson  of  t 
schools  put  to  flight  his  thousand  Philistines. 

Here,  Gentlemen,  observe  the  contrast  exhibit 
by  the  Church  herself,  who  has  the  gift  of  wisdc 
and  even  the  ablest,  or  wisest,  or  holiest  of  her  cl 
dren.  As  St.  Boniface  had  been  jealous  of  pi 
sical  speculations,  so  had  the  early  Fathers  aho> 
an  extreme  aversion  to  the  great  heathen  p 
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losopher  wliom  I  just  now  named,  Aristotle.  I  do 
not  know  who  of  them  could  endure  him ;  and, 
when  there  arose  those  in  the  middle  age  who 
would  take  his  part,  especially  since  their  inten- 
tions were  of  a  suspicious  character,  a  strenuous 
effort  was  made  to  banish  him  out  of  Christendom. 
The  Church  the  while  had  kept  silence ;  she  had  as 
little  denounced  heathen  philosophy  in  the  mass, 
as  she  had  pronounced  upon  the  meaning  of  cer- 
tain texts  of  Scripture  of  a  cosmological  charac- 
ter. From  Tertullian  and  Caius  to  the  two 
Gregories  of  Cappadocia,  from  them  to  Anasta- 
sius  Sinaita,  from  him  to  the  school  of  Paris, 
Aristotle  was  a  word  of  offence;  at  length  St. 
Thomas  made  him  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer 
of  water  to  the  Church.  A  strong  slave  he  is ; 
and  the  Church  herself  has  given  her  sanction  to 
the  use  in  Theology  of  the  ideas  and  terms  of 
his  philosophy. 

Now,  while  this  free  discussion  is,  to  say  the 
least,  so  safe  for  Religion,  or  rather  so  expedient, 
it  is  on  the  other  hand  simply  necessary  for  pro- 
gress in  Science ;  and  I  shall  now  go  on  to  insist 
on  this  side  of  the  subject.  I  say,  then,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  primary  importance  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  sciences,  in  which  truth  is  discover- 
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able  by  the  human  intellect,  that  the  inv< 
should  be  free,  independent,  unshackled  in  h 
movements ;  that  he  should  be  allowed  and  ei 
abled,  without  impediment,  to  fix  his  mind  ii 
tently,  nay  exclusively,  on  his  special  objec 
without  the  risk  of  being  distracted  every  othc 
minute  in  the  process  and  progress  of  his  inquiry 
by  charges  of  temerariousness,  or  by  warning 
against  extravagance  or  scandal.  But  in  thi 
speaking,  I  must  premise  several  explanation 
lest  I  be  mistaken. 

First,  then,  Gentlemen,  as  to  the  fundament: 
principles  of  religion  and  morals,  and  again  as  t 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  or  whi 
are  called  the  dogmas  of  faith, — as  to  this  doubl 
creed,  natural  and  revealed, — we,  none  of  u 
should  say  that  it  is  any  shackle  at  all  upon  tfc 
intellect  to  maintain  these  inviolate.  Indeed, 
Catholic  cannot  help  having  regard  to  them ;  an 
they  as  little  impede  the  movements  of  his  inte 
lect,  as  the  laws  of  physics  impede  his  bodil 
movements.  The  habitual  apprehension  of  tlici 
has  become  a  second  nature  with  him,  afl  I 
laws  of  optics,  hydrostatics,  motion,  dynamics,  ai 
latent  conditions  which  he  takes  for  -runted  i 
the  use  of  his  corporeal  organs.     I  am  not  m 
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)osing  any  collision  with  dogma,  I  am  but  speak  - 
ng  of  opinions  of  divines,  or  of  the  multitude,  pa- 
allel  to  those  in  former  times  of  the  sun  going 
ound  the  earth,  or  of  the  last  day  being  close  at 
land,  or  of  St.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  being 
he  author  of  the  works  which  bear  his  name. 

Nor,  secondly,  even  as  regards  such  opinions, 
im  I  supposing  any  direct  intrusion  into  the  pro- 
/ince  of  religion,  or  of  a  teacher  of  Science  actually 
aying  down  the  law  in  a  matter  of  Religion;  but 
>f  such  unintentional  collisions  as  are  incidental 
:o  a  discussion  pursued  on  some  subject  of  Ms  own. 
[t  would  be  a  great  mistake  in  such  a  one  to  pro- 
Dose  his  philosophical  or  historical  conclusions  as 
:he  formal  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text,  as 
Gralileo  is  said  to  have  done,  instead  of  being  con- 
;ent  to  hold  his  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the 
3arth  as  a  scientific  conclusion,  and  leaving  it 
:o  those  whom  it  really  concerned  to  compare  it 
kvith  Scripture.  And,  it  must  be  confessed,  Gentle- 
nen,  not  a  few  instances  occur  of  this  mistake  at 
he  present  day,  on  the  part,  not  indeed  of  men 
rf  science,  but  of  religious  men,  who,  from  a 
nervous  impatience  lest  Scripture  should  for  one 
moment  seem  inconsistent  with  the  results  of 
some  speculation  of  the  hour,  are  ever  proposing 
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geological  or  ethnological  comments  upon  it 
which  they  have  to  alter  or  obliterate  before  th< 
ink  is  well  dry,  from  changes  in  the  progressiv< 
science,  which  they  have  so  officiously  brough 
to  its  aid. 

And  thirdly,  I  observe,  that,  when  I  advocat< 
the  independence  of  philosophical  thought,  I  an 
not  speaking  of  any  formal  teaching  at  all,  but  o 
investigations,  speculations,  and  discussions.   I  an 
far  indeed  from  allowing,  in  any  matter  which  eve] 
borders  on  Religion,  what  an  eminent  Protestan 
divine  has  advocated  on  the  most  sacred  subjects 
I  mean  "  the  liberty  of  Prophesying".    I  have  n 
wish  to  degrade  the  professors  of  Science,  wh 
ought  to  be  Prophets  of  the  Truth,  into  mei 
vertisers  of  crude  fancies  or  notorious  absurdities 
I  am  not  pleading  that  they  should  at  randoi 
shower  down  upon  their  hearers  ingenuities  an 
novelties;  or  that  they  should  teach  even  whi 
has  a  basis  of  truth  in  it,  in  a  brilliant,  off-han 
way,  to  a  collection  of  youths,  who  may  not  pc 
haps  hear  them  for  six  consecutive  lectures,  an 
who  will  carry  away  with  them  into  the  coimti 
a  misty  idea  of  the  half-created  theuries  of  - 
ambitious  intellect. 

Once  more,  as  the  last  sentence  suggests,  thei 
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mst  be  great  care  taken  to  avoid  scandal,  or 
f  shocking  the  popular  mind,  or  of  unsettling  the 
reak;  the  association  between  truth  and  error 
•eing  so  strong  in  particular  minds,  that  it  is  im- 
ossible  to  weed  them  of  the  error,  without  rooting 
ip  the  wheat  with  it.  If  then  there  is  the  chance 
f  any  current  religious  opinion  being  in  any 
fay  compromised  in  the  course  of  a  scientific  in- 
estigation,  this  would  be  a  reason  for  conducting 
t,  not  in  light  ephemeral  publications,  which 
ome  into  the  hands  of  the  careless  or  ignorant, 
>ut  in  works  of  a  grave  and  business-like  charac- 
er,  answering  to  the  medieval  schools  of  philoso- 
)hical  disputation,  which,  removed  as  they  were 
rom  the  region  of  popular  thought  and  feeling, 
lave,  by  their  vigorous  restlessness  of  inquiry,  in 
pite  of  their  extravagances,  done  so  much  for 
heological  precision. 

I  am  not  then  supposing  the  scientific  investi- 
gator to  be  coming  into  collision  with  dogma;  nor 
venturing,  by  means  of  his  investigations,  upon 
iny  interpretation  of  Scripture  or  upon  other  con- 
tusion in  the  matter  of  religion;  nor  teaching  even 
n  his  own  science,  instead  of  investigating ;  nor 
o  be  careless  of  scandalizing  the  weak ;  but,  these 
explanations  being  made,  I  still  say,  that  a  sci- 
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entific  speculator   or   inquirer  is  not  bound,  ir 
the  course  of  his  researches,  to  be   every  mo- 
ment adjusting  his  course  by  the  maxims  of  th< 
schools  or   by  popular   tmditions,    or   by  thosi 
of  any  other  science  distinct  from  his  own,  or  tc 
be  ever  narrowly  watching  what  those  externa 
sciences  have  to  say  to  him ;  being  confident,  fron 
a  generous  faith,  that,  however  his  line  of  inves 
tigation  may  swerve  now  and  then,  and  vary  t< 
and  fro  in  its  course,  or  threaten  momentary  col 
lision  or  embarrassment  with  any  other  depart 
ment  of  knowledge,  theological  or  not,  yet,  if  h< 
lets  it  alone,  it  will  be  sure  to  come  home,  becaus< 
truth  never  can  really  be  contrary  to  truth,  an« 
because  often  what  at  first  sight  is  an  "  exceptio' 
in  the  event  most  emphatically  "probat  rcgulam' 
This  is  a  point  of  serious  importance  to  him 
Unless  he  is  at  liberty  to  investigate  on  the  bad* 
and  according  to  the  peculiarities,  of  his  sciena 
he  cannot  investigate  at  all.    It  is  the  very  law  o 
the  human  mind  in  its  inquiry  after  and  acquisi 
tion  of  truth,  to  make  its  advances  by  a  pr< 
which  consists  of  many  stages,  and  is  circuil 
There  are  no  short  cuts  to  knowledge ;  nor 
the  road  to  it  always  lie  in  the  direction  in  whici 
it  terminates,  nor  are  we  able  to  sec  the  en 
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starting.  It  may  often  seem  to  be  diverging  from 
a  goal  into  which  it  will  soon  run  without  effort, 
if  we  are  but  patient  and  resolute  in  following  it 
out;  and,  as  we  are  told  in  Ethics  to  gain  the 
mean  merely  by  receding  from  both  extremes,  so 
in  scientific  researches  error  may  be  said,  without 
a  paradox,  to  be  in  some  instances  the  way  to 
truth,  and  the  only  way.  Moreover,  it  is  not  often 
the  fortune  of  any  one  man  to  live  through  an  in- 
vestigation ;  the  process  is  one  of  not  only  many 
stages,  but  of  many  minds.  What  one  begins, 
another  finishes;  and  a  true  conclusion  is  at 
length  worked  out  by  the  cooperation  of  inde- 
pendent schools  and  the  perseverance  of  succes- 
sive generations.  This  being  the  case,  we  are 
obliged,  under  circumstances,  to  bear  for  a  while 
with  what  we  feel  to  be  error,  in  consideration  of 
the  truth  in  which  it  is  eventually  to  issue. 

The  analogy  of  locomotion  is  most  pertinent 
here.  No  one  can  go  straight  up  a  mountain ;  no 
sailing  vessel  makes  for  its  port  without  tacking. 
And  so,  applying  the  illustration,  we  can  indeed, 
if  we  will,  refuse  to  allow  of  investigation  or  re- 
search altogether;  but,  if  we  invite  reason  to 
take  its  place  in  our  schools,  we  must  let  reason 
have  fair  and  full  play.     If  we  reason,  we  must 
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submit  to  the  conditions  of  reason.  We  cannot 
use  it  by  halves ;  we  must  use  it  as  proceeding 
from  Him  who  has  also  given  vis  Revelation; 
and  to  be  ever  interrupting  its  processes,  and  di- 
verting its  attention  by  objections  brought  from 
a  higher  knowledge,  is  parallel  to  a  landsman's 
dismay  at  the  changes  in  the  course  of  a  vessel 
on  which  he  has  deliberately  embarked,  and 
argues  surely  some  distrust  either  in  the  powers 
of  Reason  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  certainty  of  Re- 
vealed Truth  on  the  other.  The  passenger  should 
not  have  embarked  at  all,  if  he  did  not  reckon  on 
the  chance  of  a  rough  sea,  of  currents,  of  wind 
and  tide,  of  rocks  and  shoals ;  and  we  should  act 
more  wisely  in  discountenancing  altogether  the 
exercise  of  Reason,  than  in  being  alarmed  and  im- 
patient under  the  suspense,  delay,  and  anxiety 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  may  be  found 
to  attach  to  it.  Let  us  eschew  secular  history, 
and  science,  and  philosophy  for  good  and  all,  if 
we  are  not  allowed  to  be  sure  that  Revelati< 
so  true,  that  the  altercations  and  perplexities  ol 
human  opinion  cannot  really  or  eventually  injure 
its  authority.  That  is  no  intellectual  triumph  oi 
any  truth  of  Religion,  which  has  not  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  full  statement  of  what  can  be  said 
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against  it;  it  is  but  the  ego  vapulando,  ille  ver- 
berando,  of  the  Comedy. 

Great  minds  need  elbow-room,  not  indeed  in 
the  domain  of  faith,  but  of  thought.     And  so  in- 
deed do  lesser  minds,  and  all  minds.     There  are 
many  persons  in  the  world,  who  are  called,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  truth,  geniuses.     They  had 
been  gifted  by  nature  with  some  particular  faculty 
or  capacity;  and,  while  vehemently  excited  and 
imperiously  ruled  by  it,  they  are  blind  to  every- 
thing else.     They  are  enthusiasts  in  their  own 
line,  and  are  simply  dead  to  the  beauty  of  any 
line  except  their  own.     Accordingly,  they  think 
their  own  line  the  only  line  in  the  whole  world 
worth  pursuing,  and  they  feel  a  sort  of  contempt 
for  such  studies  as  move  upon  any  other  line. 
Now,  these  men  may  be,  and  often  are,  very 
good  Catholics,  and  have  not  a  dream  of  any- 
thing but  affection  and  deference  towards  Catho- 
licity, nay  perhaps  are  zealous  in  its  interests. 
Yet,  if  you  insist,  that  in  their  speculations,  re- 
searches, or  conclusions  in  their  particular  science, 
it  is  not  enough  that  they  should  submit  to  the 
Church  generally,  and  acknowledge  its  dogmas, 
but  that  they  must  get  up  all  that  divines  have 
6aid,  or  the  multitude  believed  upon  religious 
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matters,  you  simply  crush  and  stamp  out  the  flame 
within  them,  and  they  can  do  nothing  at  all. 

This  is  the  case  of  men  of  genius :  now  one 
word  on  the  contrary  in  behalf  of  master  minds, 
gifted  with  a  broad  philosophical  view  of  things, 
and  a  creative  power,  and  a  versatility  capable 
of  accommodating  itself  to  various  provinces  of 
thought.  These  persons  perhaps,  like  those  I 
have  already  spoken  of,  take  up  some  idea  and 
are  intent  upon  it ; — some  deep,  prolific,  eventful 
idea,  which  grows  upon  them,  till  they  develop 
it  into  a  great  system.  Now,  if  any  such  thinker 
starts  from  radically  unsound  principles,  or  aims 
at  directly  false  conclusions,  if  he  be  a  Hobbes. 
or  a  Shaftesbury,  or  a  Hume,  or  a  Bentham,  then 
of  course,  there  is  an  end  of  the  whole  matter 
He  is  an  opponent  of  Revealed  Truth,  and  hi 
means  to  be  so ; — nothing  more  need  be  said.  Bui 
perhaps  it  is  not  so ;  perhaps  his  errors  are  thos( 
which  are  inseparable  accidents  of  his  system  or  o 
his  mind,  and  are  spontaneously  evolved,  not  perti 
naciously  defended.  Every  human  system,  ever} 
human  writer,  is  open  to  just  criticism.  Mak 
him  shut  up  his  portfolio;  good!  and  then  per 
haps  you  lose  what,  on  the  whole  and  in  spite  o 
incidental  mistakes,  would  have  been  one  of  tin 
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ablest  defences  of  Revealed  Truth  (directly  or 
indirectly,  according  to  his  subject)  ever  given  to 
the  world. 

This  is  how  I  should  account  for  a  circumstance, 
which  has  sometimes  caused  surprise,  that  so  many 
great  Catholic  thinkers  have  in  some  points  or 
other  incurred  the  criticism  or  animadversion  of 
theologians  or  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  must 
be  so  in  the  nature  of  things ;  there  is  indeed  an 
animadversion  which  implies  a  condemnation  of 
the  author;  but  there  is  another  which  means 
not  much  more  than  the  "  pie  legendum"  written 
against  passages  in  the  Fathers.  The  author  may 
not  be  to  blame ;  yet  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
would  be  to  blame,  if  it  did  not  give  notice  of  his 
imperfections.  I  do  not  know  what  Catholic  would 
not  hold  the  name  of  Malebranche  in  veneration ; 
but  he  may  have  accidentally  come  into  collision 
with  theologians,  or  made  temerarious  assertions, 
notwithstanding.  The  practical  question  is,  whe- 
ther he  had  not  much  better  have  written  as  he 
has  written,  than  not  have  written  at  all.  And  so 
fully  is  the  Holy  See  accustomed  to  enter  into  this 
view  of  the  matter,  that  it  has  allowed  of  its  appli- 
cation, not  only  to  philosophical,  but  even  to  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiastical  authors,  who  do  not  come 
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within  the  range  of  these  remarks.  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  saying,  that,  in  the  case  of  three  great 
names,  in  various  departments  of  learning,  Car- 
dinal Noris,  Bossuet,  and  Muratori,  while  not  con- 
cealing its  sense  of  their  each  having  propounded 
what  might  have  been  said  better,  nevertheless 
it  has  considered  that  their  services  to  Religion 
were  on  the  whole  far  too  important  to  allow  of 
their  being  molested  by  critical  observation  in 
detail. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  I  bring  these  remarks  tQ 
a  conclusion.  What  I  would  urge  upon  every 
one,  whatever  may  be  his  particular  line  of  re- 
search,— what  I  would  urge  upon  men  of  Science 
in  their  thoughts  of  Theology, — what  I  would 
venture  to  recommend  to  theologians,  when  their 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  subject  of  scientific  in- 
vestigations,— is  a  great  and  firm  belief  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  Truth.  Error  may  flourish  for  a  time, 
but  Truth  will  prevail  in  the  end.  The  only  effect 
of  error  ultimately  is  to  promote  Truth.  Theories, 
speculations,  hypotheses,  are  started ;  perhaps  they 
are  to  die,  still  not  before  they  have  sugg< 
ideas  better  than  themselves.  These  better  ideas 
are  taken  up  in  turn  by  other  men,  and,  if  they  do 
not  yet  lead  to  truth,  nevertheless  they  lead  to  what 
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is  still  nearer  to  truth  than  themselves ;  and  thus 
knowledge  on  the  whole  makes  progress.  The 
errors  of  some  minds  in  scientific  investigation  are 
more  fruitful  than  the  truths  of  others.  A  Science 
seems  making  no  progress,  but  to  abound  in  fail- 
ures, yet  imperceptibly  all  the  time  it  is  advan- 
cing, and  it  is  of  course  a  gain  to  truth,  even  to 
have  learned  what  is  not  true,  if  nothing  more. 

On.  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  of  course  remem- 
bered, Gentlemen,  that  I  am  supposing  all  along 
good  faith,  honest  intentions,  a  loyal  Catholic 
spirit,  and  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility.  I  am 
supposing,  in  the  scientific  inquirer,  a  due  fear  of 
giving  scandal,  of  seeming  to  countenance  views 
which  he  does  not  really  countenance,  and  of 
siding  with  parties  from  whom  he  heartily  differs. 
I  am  supposing  that  he  is  fully  alive  to  the  exist- 
ence and  the  power  of  the  infidelity  of  the  age ; 
that  he  keeps  in  mind  the  moral  weakness  and 
the  intellectual  confusion  of  the  majority  of  men ; 
and  that  he  has  no  wish  at  all  that  any  one  soul 
should  get  harm  from  certain  speculations  to-day, 
though  he  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  sure 
that  those  speculations  will,  as  far  as  they  are  er- 
roneous or  misunderstood,  be  corrected  in  the 
course  of  the  next  half  century. 
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VIII. 

A  FORM    OF    INFIDELITY   OF    THE    DAY. 

J;l. 

Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  at  the  present 
day,  in  consequence  of  the  close  juxtaposition 
and  intercourse  of  men  of  all  religions,  there  is  a 
considerable  danger  of  the  subtle,  silent,  uncon- 
scious perversion  and  corruption  of  Catholic  in- 
tellects, who  as  yet  profess,  and  sincerely  profess, 
their  submission  to  the  authority  of  Revelation, 
still  that  danger  is  far  inferior  to  what  it  was  in 
one  portion  of  the  middle  ages.  Nay,  contrast- 
ing the  two  periods  together,  we  may  even  say, 
that  in  this  very  point  they  differ,  that,  in  the 
medieval,  since  Catholicism  was  then  the  sole  re- 
ligion recognized  in  Christendom,  unbelief  neces- 
sarily made  its  advances  under  the  language  and 
the  guise  of  faith ;  whereas  in  the  present,  when 
universal   toleration    prevails,    and   it   is    open 
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to  assail  revealed  truth,  whether  Scripture  or  Tra- 
dition, the  Fathers  or  the  Consent  of  the  faithful, 
unbelief  in  consequence  throws  off  the  mask,  and 
takes  up  a  position  over  against  us  in  citadels  of 
its  own,  and  confronts  us  in  the  broad  light  and 
with  a  direct  assault.  And  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saving  (apart  of  course  from  moral  and  eccle- 
siastical considerations,  and  under  correction  of 
the  command  and  policy  of  the  Church),  that  I 
prefer  to  live  in  a  time,  when  the  fight  is  in  the 
day,  not  in  the  twilight ;  and  think  it  a  gain  to 
be  speared  by  a  foe,  rather  than  to  be  stabbed  by 
a  friend. 

I  do  not  then  repine  at  all  at  the  open  develop- 
ment of  unbelief  in  Germany,  supposing  unbelief 
is  to  be,  and  its  growing  audacity  in  England;  not 
as  if  I  were  satisfied  with  the  state  of  things,  con- 
sidered positively,  but  because,  in  the  unavoid- 
able alternative  of  avowed  unbelief  and  secret, 
my  own  personal  leaning  is  in  favour  of  the  for- 
mer. I  hold,  that  unbelief  is  in  some  shape  una- 
voidable in  an  age  of  intellect  and  in  a  world 
like  tills,  considering  that  faith  requires  an  act  of 
the  will,  and  presupposes  the  due  exercise  of  reli- 
gious advantages.  You  may  persist  in  calling 
Europe  Catholic,  though  it  is  not ;  you  may  en- 
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force  an  outward  acceptance  of  Catholic  dogma 
and  an  outward  obedience  to  Catholic  precept 
and  your  enactments  may  be,  so  far,  not  onl) 
pious  in  themselves,  but  even  merciful  toward, 
the  teachers  of  false  doctrine,  as  well  as  just  to 
wards  their  victims ;  but  this  is  all  that  you  cai 
do;  you  cannot  bespeak  conclusions  which,  ii 
spite  of  yourselves,  you  are  leaving  free  to  the 
human  will.  There  will  be,  I  say,  in  spite  o 
you,  unbelief  and  immorality  to  the  end  of  tin 
world,  and  you  must  be  prepared  for  immorality 
more  odious,  and  unbelief  more  astute,  more  sub 
tie,  more  bitter,  and  more  resentful,  in  proportioi 
as  it  is  obliged  to  dissemble. 

It  is  one  great  advantage  of  an  age,  in  whicl 
unbelief  speaks  out,  that  Faith  can  speak  out  too 
that,  if  falsehood  assails  Truth,  Truth  can  a 
falsehood.     In  such  an  age  it  is  possible  to  founc 
a  University  more  emphatically  Catholic   thai 
could  be  set  up  in  the  middle  age,  because  Trutl 
can  entrench  itself  carefully,  and  define  its 
profession  severely,  and  display  its  colours  unequi 
vocally,  by  occasion  of  that  very  unbelief  whic 
shamefully  vaunts  itself.     And  a  kindred  ad\  an 
tage  to  this  is  the  confidence,  which,  in  such  ai 
age,  we  can  place  in  all  who  are  around  ui 
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that  we  need  look  for  no  foes  but  those  who  are 
in  the  enemy's  camp. 

The  medieval  schools  were  the  arena  of  as  cri- 
tical a  struggle  between  truth  and  error  as  Chris- 
tianity has  ever  endured;  and  the  philosophy, 
which  bears  their  name,  carried  its  supremacy  by 
means  of  a  succession  of  victories  in  the  cause  of 
the  Church.  Scarcely  had  Universities  risen  into 
popularity,  when  they  were  found  to  be  infected 
with  the  most  subtle  and  fatal  forms  of  unbelief; 
and  the  heresies  of  the  East  germinated  in  the 
West  of  Europe  and  in  Catholic  lecture-rooms 
with  a  mysterious  vigour  upon  which  history 
throws  no  light.  The  questions  agitated  were  as 
deep  as  any  in  theology ;  the  being  and  essence 
of  the  Almighty  were  the  main  subjects  of  the 
disputation,  and  Aristotle  was  introduced  to  the 
ecclesiastical  youth  as  a  teacher  of  Pantheism. 
Saracenic  expositions  of  the  great  philosopher 
were  in  vogue;  and,  when  a  fresh  treatise  was 
imported  from  Constantinople,  the  curious  and 
impatient  student  threw  himself  upon  it,  regard- 
less of  the  Church's  warnings,  and  reckless  of  the 
effect  upon  his  own  mind.  The  acutest  intellects 
became  sceptics  and  misbelievers ;  and  the  head 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  Csesar  Frederick 
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the  Second,  to  say  nothing  of  our  miserable  kinr 
John,  had  the  reputation  of  meditating  a  profes 
sion  of  Mahometanism.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  com 
munity  at  large  men  had  a  vague  suspicion  anc 
mistrust  of  each  other's  belief  in  Revelation.  A 
secret  society  was  discovered  in  the  Universities  o 
Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  France,  organized  fo: 
the  propagation  of  infidel  opinions ;  it  was  bounc 
together  by  oaths,  and  sent  its  missionaries  amon^ 
the  people  in  the  disguise  of  peddlers  and  va 
grants. 

The  success  of  such  efforts  was  attested  in  th< 
south  of  France  by  the  great  extension  of  the  Al 
bigenses,  and  the  prevalence  of  Manichean  doc 
trine.  The  University  of  Paris  was  obliged  t< 
limit  the  number  of  its  doctors  in  theology  to  a 
few  as  eight,  from  misgivings  about  the  orthodoxy 
of  its  divines  generally.  The  narrative  of  Simon  o 
Tournay,  struck  dead  for  crying  out  after  lecture 
"  All !  good  Jesus,  I  could  disprove  Thee,  did 
please,  as  easily  as  I  have  proved",  whatever  h 
its  authenticity,  at  least  may  be  taken  as  a  repre 
sentation  of  the  frightful  peril  to  which  Chris 
tianity  was  exposed.  Amaury  of  Chartrcs  wa 
the  author  of  a  school  of  Pantheism,  and  has  l 
his  name  to  a  sect;  Abelard,  Roscelin,  Gilbert 
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and  David  de  Dinant,  Tanquelin,  and  Eon,*  and 
others  who  might  be  named,  show  the  extraordi- 
nary influence  of  anti-Catholic  doctrines  on  high 
and  low.  Ten  ecclesiastics  and  several  of  the  po- 
pulace of  Paris  were  condemned  for  maintaining 
that  our  Lord's  reign  was  past,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  to  be  incarnate,  or  for  parallel  heresies. 

Frederic  the  Second  established  a  University 
at  Naples  with  a  view  to  the  propagation  of  the 
infidelity  which  was  so  dear  to  him.  It  gave 
birth  to  the  great  St.  Thomas,  the  champion  of 
revealed  truth.  So  intimate  was  the  intermixture, 
so  close  the  grapple  between  faith  and  unbelief. 
It  was  the  conspiracy  of  traitors,  it  was  a  civil 
strife,  of  which  the  medieval  seats  of  learning 
were  the  scene. 

In  this  day,  on  the  contrary,  Truth  and  Error 
lie  over  against  each  other  with  a  valley  between 
them,  and  David  goes  forward  in  the  sight  of  all 
men,  and  from  his  own  camp,  to  engage  with  the 
Philistine  Such  is  the  providential  overruling 
of  that  principle  of  toleration,  which  was  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  in  order  to  the 

*  Vid.  Balmez,  Prot.  et  CathoL,  and  especially  a  paper  in 
the  British  Critic  and  the  Life  of  St,  Richard,  by  Fr.  Dal- 
garins  of  the  London  Oratory. 
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destruction  of  Catholicity.  The  sway  of  th 
Church  is  contracted ;  but  she  gains  in  intensih 
what  she  loses  in  extent.  She  has  now  a  direc 
command  and  a  reliable  influence  over  her  owi 
institutions,  which  was  wanting  in  the  middl( 
ages.  A  University  is  her  possession  in  thest 
times  as  well  as  her  creation;  nor  has  she  tin 
need,  which  once  was  so  urgent,  to  expel  heresie; 
from  her  pale,  which  have  now  their  own  centre 
of  attraction  elsewhere,  and  spontaneously  tak< 
their  departure.  Secular  advantages  no  longe 
present  an  inducement  to  hypocrisy,  and  he 
members  in  consequence  have  the  consolation  o 
being  able  to  be  sure  of  each  other.  How  mucl 
better  is  it,  for  us  at  least,  whatever  it  may  be  fo 
themselves,  to  take  a  case  before  our  eyes  in  Ire 
land,  that  those  persons  who  have  left  the  Churcl 
to  become  ministers  in  the  Protestant  Establish 
ment,  should  be  in  their  proper  place,  as  they  are 
than  that  they  should  have  per  force  continue 
in  her  communion !  I  repeat  it,  I  would  rathe: 
fight  with  unbelief  as  we  find  it  in  the  nine 
teenth  century,  than  as  it  existed  in  the  twelftl 
and  thirteenth. 

I  look  out  then  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  . 
try  to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  hostile  movement 
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lid  the  preparations  for  assault,  which  are  there 
n  agitation  against  us.  The  arming  and  the  ma- 
loeuvring,  the  earth-works  and  the  mines,  go  on 
ncessantly ;  and  one  cannot  of  course  tell,  with- 
mt  the  gift  of  prophecy,  which  of  his  projects 
vill  be  carried  into  effect  and  attain  its  purpose, 
tnd  which  will  eventually  fail  or  be  abandoned. 
Threatening  demonstrations  may  come  to  nothing ; 
md  those  who  are  to  be  our  most  formidable 
bes,  may  before  the  attack  elude  our  observation 
All  these  uncertainties,  we  know,  are  the  lot  of 
he  soldier  in  the  field:  and  they  are  parallel  to 
hose  which  befall  the  warriors  of  the  Temple. 
Fully  feeling  the  force  of  such  considerations, 
ind  under  their  correction,  nevertheless  I  make 
my  anticipations  according  to  the  signs  of  the 
times ;  and  this  must  be  my  proviso,  when  I  pro- 
ceed to  describe  some  characteristics  of  one  par- 
ticular form  of  infidelity,  which  is  coming  into 
existence  and  activity  over  against  us,  in  the  in- 
tellectual citadels  of  England. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  attribute,  what 
I  am  going  to  speak  of  as  a  definite  system  of 
doctrine,  to  any  given  individual  or  individuals; 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  my  purpose  to  suppose  that 
any  one  man  as  yet  consciously  holds,  or  sees  the 
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drift,  of  that  portion  of  the  theory  to  which  li 
has  given  assent.  I  am  to  describe  a  set  of  opi 
nions,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  true  fori: 
and  explanation  of  many  floating  views,  and  th 
converging  point  of  a  multitude  of  separate  an 
independent  minds ;  and,  as  of  old  Arius  or  Ne: 
torius  not  only  was  spoken  of  in  his  own  persoi 
but  was  viewed  as  the  abstract  and  typical  teach( 
of  the  heresy  which  he  introduced,  and  thus  h 
name  denoted  a  heretic  more  complete  and  e? 
plicit,  even  though  not  more  formal,  than  the  her< 
siarch  himself,  so  here  too,  in  like  manner,  I  ma 
be  introducing  a  doctrine  in  its  fully  developc 
proportions,  which  at  present  every  one  to  whoi 
it  is  imputed  will  at  once  begin  to  disown,  and 
may  be  pointing  to  teachers  whom  no  one  wi 
be  able  to  descry.  Still,  it  is  not  less  true,  that 
may  be  speaking  of  tendencies  and  elements  whic 
exist ;  and  he  may  come  in  person  at  last,  wl 
comes  at  first  to  us  merely  in  his  spirit  and  in  h 
power 

The  teacher  then,  whom  I  speak  of,  will  di 
course  thus  m  his  secret  heart: — He  will  beJj 
as  many  so  far  have  done  before  him,  by  layir 
it  down  as  a  position  which  approves  itself  to  tl 
reason,  immediately  that  it  is  fairly  examiiu'J,- 
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which  is  of  so  axiomatic  a  character  as  to  have 
a  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  first  principle,  and  is 
firm  and  steady  enough  to  bear  a  large  super- 
structure upon  it, — that  Religion  is  not  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  a  science.  "  You  may  have  opi- 
nions in  religion,  you  may  have  theories,  you 
may  have  arguments,  you  may  have  probabili- 
ties; you  may  have  anything  but  demonstration, 
and  therefore  you  cannot  have  science.  In  me- 
chanics you  advance  from  sure  premisses  to  sure 
conclusions;  in  optics  you  form  your  undeniable 
facts  into  system,  arrive  at  general  principles,  and 
then  again  infallibly  apply  them :  here  you  have 
Science.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is. at  present  no 
real  science  of  the  weather,  because  you  cannot 
get  hold  of  facts  and  truths  on  which  it  depends; 
there  is  no  science  of  the  coming  and  going  of 
epidemics ;  no  science  of  the  breaking  out  and  the 
|  cessation  of  wars ;  no  science  of  popular  likings 
and  dislikings,  or  of  the  fashions.  It  is  not  that 
these  subject-matters  are  themselves  incapable  of 
science,  but  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
we  are  incapable  of  subjecting  them  to  it.  And 
so,  in  like  manner',  says  the  philosopher  in  ques- 
tion, "  without  denying  that  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion some  things  are  true  and  some  things  false, 

20 
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still  we  certainly  are  not  in  a  position  to  deter- 
mine the  one  or  the  other.     And,  as  it  would  be 
absurd  to  dogmatise  about  the  weather,  and  say 
that  1860  will  be  a  wet  season  or  a  dry  season,  a 
time  of  peace  or  war,  so  it  is  absurd  for  men  in 
our  present  state,  to  teach  anything  positively 
about  the  next  world,  that  there  is  a  heaven,  or  i 
hell,  or  a  last  judgment,  or  that  the  soul  is  im- 
mortal, or  that  there  is  a  God.     It  is  not  tha- 
you  have  not  a  right  to  your  own  opinion,  at 
you  have  a  right  to  place  implicit  trust  in  you 
own  banker,  or  in  your  own  physician ;  but  un 
deniably  such  persuasions   are   not   knowledge 
they  are  not  scientific,  they  cannot  become  pub 
lie  property,  they  are  consistent  with  your  allow 
ing  your  friend  to  entertain  the  opposite  opinion 
and,  if  you  are  tempted  to  be  violent  in  th 
defence   of  your  own  view  of  the  case  in  thl 
matter  of  religion,  then  it  is  well  to  lay  seriousl 
to  heart  whether  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  c 
your  banker  or  your  doctor,  when  he  is  handle 
sceptically  by  another,  would  not  be  taken   t 
argue  a  secret  misgiving  in  your  mind   al 
him,  in  spite  of  your  confident' profession,  an  al 
Fence  of  clear,  unruffled  certainty  in  his  hoc 
or  in  his  skill1'. 
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Such  is  our  philosopher's  primary  position.  He 
does  not  prove  it ;  he  does  but  distinctly  state  it ; 
but  he  thinks  it  self-evident  when  it  is  distinctly 
stated.     And  there  he  leaves  it. 

Taking  his  primary  position  henceforth  for 
granted,  he  will  proceed  as  follows: — "Well, 
then,  if  Religion  is  just  one  of  those  subjects  about 
which  we  can  know  nothing,  what  can  be  so  ab- 
surd as  to  spend  time  upon  it  ?  what  so  absurd  as 
to  quarrel  with  others  about  it  ?  Let  us  all  keep 
to  our  own  religious  opinion  respectively,  and  be 
content ;  but  so  far  from  it,  upon  no  subject  what- 
ever has  the  intellect  of  man  been  fastened  so  in- 
tensely as  upon  Religion.  And  the  misery  is,  that, 
if  once  we  allow  it  to  engage  our  attention,  we  are 
in  a  circle  from  which  we  never  shall  be  able  to 
extricate  ourselves.  Our  mistake  reproduces  and 
corroborates  itself.  A  small  insect*  a  wasp  or  a  fly, 
is  unable  to  make  its  way  through  the  pane  of  glass ; 
and  his  very  failure  is  the  occasion  of  greater  vio- 
lence in  his  struggle  than  before.  He  is  as  heroi- 
cally obstinate  in  his  resolution  to  succeed,  as  the 
assailant  or  defender  of  some  critical  battle-field ; 
he  is  unflagging  and  fierce  in  an  effort  which 
cannot  lead  to  anything  beyond  itself.  When, 
then,  in  like  manner,  you  have  once  resolved  that 
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certain  religious  doctrines  shall  be  infallibly  true, 
and  that  all  men  ought  to  perceive  their  truth,  you 
have  engaged  in  an  undertaking  which,  though 
continued  on  to  eternity,  will  never  reach  its  aim ; 
and,  since  you  are  convinced  it  ought  to  do  so, 
the  more  you  have  failed  hitherto,  the  more  vio- 
lently and  pertinaciously  will  you  attempt  in  time 
to  come.  And  further  still,  since  you  are  not  the 
only  man  in  the  world  who  is  in  this  error,  but 
one  of  ten  thousand,  all  holding  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  Religion  is  scientific,  and  yet  all  differ- 
ing as  to  the  truths  and  facts  and  conclusions  of 
this  science,  it  follows  that  the  misery  of  social 
disputation  and  disunion  is  added  -to  the  misery  ol 
a  hopeless  investigation,  and  life  is  not  only 
wasted  in  fruitless  speculation,  but  embittered  by 
bigoted  sectarianism. 

"  Such  is  the  state  in  which  the  world  has  laid" 
it  will  be  said,  "  ever  since  the  introduction  ol 
Christianity.  Christianity  has  been  the  bane  ol 
true  knowledge,  for  it  has  turned  the  int< 
away  from  what  it  can  know,  and  occupied  it  ii< 
what  it  cannot.  Differences  of  opinion  become 
vehement  and  fertile,  in  proportion  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  them ;  and  the  unfruitfulnc 
Theology  has  been,  in  matter  of  fact,  the  very 
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son,  not  for  seeking  better  food,  but  for  feeding 
on  nothing  else.  Truth  has  been  sought  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and  the  attainable  has  been  put 
aside  for  the  visionary". 

Now,  there  is  no  call  on  me  here  to  refute 
these  arguments,  but  merely  to  state  them.  I 
need  not  refute,  what  has  'not  yet  been  proved. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said,  that  they  are  founded  upon  a  mere 
assumption.  Supposing,  indeed,  religious  truth 
cannot  be  ascertained,  then,  of  course,  it  is  not 
only  idle,  but  mischievous  to  attempt  to  do  so ; 
tJwn,  of  course,  argument  does  but  increase  the 
mistake  of  attempting  it.  But  surely  both  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  have  written  solid  de- 
fences of  Revelation,  of  Christianity,  and  of 
dogma,  as  such,  and  these  are  not  simply  to  be 
put  aside,  without  saying  why.  It  has  not  yet 
been  shown  by  our  philosophers  to  be  self-evident, 
that  religious  truth  is  really  incapable  of  attain- 
ment; on  the  other  hand,  it  has  at  least  been 
powerfully  argued  by  a  number  of  profound 
minds  that  it  can  be  attained ;  and  the  onus  pro- 
bandi  surely  lies  with  those,  who  are  introducing 
into  the  world  what  the  whole  world  feels  to  be 
a  paradox. 
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However,  where  men  really  are  persuaded  of  all 
this,  however  unreasonable,  what  will  follow  ?  A 
feeling,  not  merely  of  contempt,  but  of  absolute 
hatred,  towards  the  Catholic  theologian  and  the 
dogmatic  teacher.  The  patriot  abhors  and  loathe? 
the  partizans  who  have  degraded  and  injured  his 
country ;  and  the  citizen  of  the  world,  the  advocat* 
of  the  human  race,  feels  bitter  indignation  at  those 
whom  he  holds  to  have  been  its  misleaders  and  ty 
rants  for  two  thousand  years.  "  The  world  has  los 
two  thousand  years.  It  is  pretty  much  where  i 
was  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  Tins  is  what  ha 
come  of  priests".  There  are  those  who  are  acta 
ated  by  a  benevolent  liberalism,  and  condescend  t< 
say  that  Catholics  are  not  worse  than  other  main 
tainers  of  dogmatic  theology.  There  are  those 
again,  who  are  good  enough  to  grant  that  th< 
Catholic  Church  fostered  knowledge  and  scieae 
up  to  the  days  of  Galileo,  and  that  she  has  onl; 
retrograded  for  the  last  several  centuries.  Bu 
the  new  teacher,  whom  I  am  contemplating  h 
the  light  of  that  nebula  out  of  which  he  will  b< 
concentrated,  echoes  the  words  of  the  early  pci 
Becutor  of  Christians,  that  they  arc  the  "enemie 
of  the  human  race".  "  But  for  Athanasius,  bu 
for  Augustine,  but  for  Aquinas,  the  world  woul< 
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have  had  its  Bacons  and  its  Newtons,  its  La- 
voisiers,  its  Cuviers,  its  Watts,  and  its  Adam 
Smiths,  centuries  upon  centuries  ago.  And  now, 
when  at  length  the  true  philosophy  has  struggled 
into  existence,  and  is  making  its  way,  what  is 
left  for  its  champion  but  to  make  an  eager  des- 
perate attack  upon  Christian  theology,  the  scab- 
bard flung  away,  and  no  quarter  given?  and 
what  will  be  the  issue,  but  the  triumph  of  the 
stronger, — the  overthrow  of  an  old  error  and  an 
odious  tyranny,  and  a  reign  of  the  beautiful 
Truth  ?"  Thus  he  thinks,  and  he  sits  dreaming 
over  the  inspiring  thought,  and  longs  for  that  ap- 
proaching, that  inevitable  day. 

There  let  us  leave  him  for  the  present,  dream- 
ing and  longing,  in  his  impotent  hatred  of  a 
Power  which  Julian  and  Frederic,  Shaftesbury 
and  Voltaire,  and  a  thousand  other  great  sove- 
reigns and  subtle  thinkers,  have  assailed  in  vain. 

§•2. 

It  is  a  miserable  time,  when  a  man's  Catholic 
profession  is  no  voucher  for  his  orthodoxy,  and 
when  a  teacher  of  religion  may  be  within  the 
Church's  pale,  yet  external  to  her  faith.  Such 
has  been  for  a  season  the  trial  of  her  children  at 
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various  eras  of  her  history.  It  was  the  state  oi 
things  during  the  dreadful  Arian  ascendency, 
when  the  flock  had  to  keep  aloof  from  the  shep- 
herd, and  the  unsuspicious  Fathers  of  the  Western 
Councils  trusted  and  followed  some  consecrated 
sophist  from  Greece  or  Syria.  It  was  the  case  in 
those  passages  of  medieval  history,  when  simony 
resisted  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  or  when  heresy 
lurked  in  Universities.  It  was  a  longer  and 
more  tedious  trial,  while  the  controversies  lasted 
with  the  Monophysites  of  old,  and  with  the  Jan- 
senists  in  modern  times.  A  great  scandal  it  is 
and  a  perplexity  to  the  little  ones  of  Chrisl 
have  to  choose  between  rival  claimants  upon 
their  allegiance,  or  to  find  a  condemnation  at 
length  pronounced  upon  one,  whom  in  their  sim- 
plicity they  had  admired.  We  too  in  thi- 
have  our  scandals,  for  scandals  must  be ;  but  they 
are  not  what  they  were  once ;  and,  if  it  be  the 
just  complaint  of  pious  men  now,  that  never 
infidelity  so  rampant,  it  is  their  boast  and  conso- 
lation on  the  other  hand,  that  never  was  the 
Church  less  troubled  with  false  teachers,  never 
more  united. 

False  teachers  do  not  remain  within  her  pal* 
now,  because  they  can  easily  leave  it,  and  be< 
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here  are  seats  of  error  external  to  her,  to  which 
hey  are  attracted.  "  They  went  out  from  us", 
;ays  the  Apostle,  "but  they  were  not  of  us; 
or  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt 
lave  continued  with  us :  but  that  they  might  be 
nade  manifest,  that  they  are  not  all  of  us".  It  is 
i  great  gain  when  error  becomes  manifest,  for 
t  then  ceases  to  deceive  the  simple.  With  these 
:houghts  I  began  to  describe  by  anticipation  the 
x>rmation  of  a  school  of  unbelief  external  to  the 
Church,  which  perhaps  as  yet  only  exists,  as  I 
ihen  expressed  it,  in  a  nebula.  In  the  middle 
iges  it  might  have  managed,  by  means  of  subter- 
fuges, to  maintain  itself  for  a  while  within  the 
sacred  limits, — now  of  course  it  is  outside  of  it ; 
yet  still,  from  the  intermixture  of  Catholics  with 
the  world,  and  the  present  immature  condition  of 
the  false  doctrine,  it  may  at  first  exert  an  influ- 
ence even  upon  those,  who  would  shrink  from  it, 
if  they  recognized  it  as  it  really  is  and  as  it  will 
ultimately  show  itself.  Moreover,  it  is  natural, 
and  not  unprofitable,  for  persons  under  our  cir- 
cumstances to  speculate  on  the  forms  of  error 
with  which  a  University  of  this  age  will  have  to 
contend,  as  the  medieval  Universities  had  their 
own  special  antagonists.    And  for  both  reasons  I 
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am  hazarding  some  remarks  on  a  set  of  opinion 
and  a  line  of  action,  which  seems  to  be  at  presen 
at  least  in  its  rudiments,  in  the  seats  of  Englis 
intellect,  whether  the  danger  dies  away  of 
or  not. 

I  have  already  said  that,  its  fundamental  dor 
ma  is,  that  nothing  can  be  known  for  certai 
about  the  unseen  world.  This  being  taken  fc 
granted  as  a  self-evident  point,  undeniable  as  soo 
as  stated,  it  goes  on  or  will  go  on  to  argue,  tha 
in  consequence,  the  immense  outlay,  which  hi 
been  made,  of  time,  anxiety,  and  toil,  of  healtl 
bodily  and  mental,  upon  theological  researche 
has  been  simply  thrown  away;  nay,  has  beei 
not  useless  merely,  but  mischievous,  inasmuch  ; 
it  might  have  been  directed  to  the  cultivate 
of  studies  of  far  greater  promise  and  of  an  evidei 
utility.  This  is  the  main  position  of  the  Scho< 
I  am  contemplating ;  and  the  result,  in  the  min< 
of  its  members,  is  a  deep  hatred  and  a  bitter  r< 
sentment  against  the  Power,  which  has  man; 
as  they  consider,  to  stunt  the  world's  knowkiU 
and  the  intellect  of  man  for  so  many  hundrt 
years.  Thus  much  I  have  already  said,  and  no 
I  am  going  to  state  the  line  of  policy  which  the 
people  will  adopt,   and  the   course  of  thoi 
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which  that  policy  of  theirs  will  make  necessary 
to  them  or  natural. 

Supposing,  then,  it  is  the  main  tenet  of  the 
School  in  question  that  the  study  of  Religion  as  a 
science  has  been  the  bane  of  philosophy  and 
knowledge,  what  remedy  will  its  masters  apply 
for  the  evils  they  deplore  ?  Should  they  profess 
themselves  the  antagonists  of  theology,  and  en- 
gage in  argumentative  exercises  with  theologians  ? 
This  evidently  would  be  to  increase,  to  perpetuate 
the  calamity.  Nothing,  they  will  say  to  them- 
selves, do  religious  men  desire  so  ardently,  no- 
thing would  so  surely  advance  the  cause  of  Reli- 
gion, as  Controversy.  The  very  policy  of  reli- 
gious men,  they  will  argue,  is  to  get  the  world  to 
fix  its  attention  steadily  upon  the  subject  of  Reli- 
gion, and  Controversy  is  the  most  effectual  means 
of  doing  this.  And  their  own  game,  they  will 
consider,  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  elaborately 
silent  about  it.  Should  they  not  then  go  on  to 
shut  up  the  theological  schools,  and  exclude  Reli- 
gion from  the  subjects  scientifically  treated  in  phi- 
losophical education  ?  This  indeed  has  been,  and 
is,  a  favourite  mode  of  proceeding  with  very  many 
of  the  enemies  of  Theology ;  but  still  it  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  justified  by  any  greater  success 
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than  the  policy  of  Controversy.  The  establishment 
of  the  London  University  only  gave  immediate 
occasion  to  the  establishment  of  King's  Col 
founded  on  the  dogmatic  principle;  and  the  lib- 
eralism of  the  Dutch  government  led  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  University  of  Lou  vain.  It  is  a  well- 
known  story  how  the  very  absence  of  the  sta 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius  brought  them  more  vividly 
into  the  recollection  of  the  Roman  people.  When, 
then,  in  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  education. 
Religion  alone  is  excluded,  that  exclusion  plead? 
in  its  behalf.  Whatever  be  the  real  value  of  Reli- 
gion, say  these  philosophers  to  themselves,  it  has 
a  name  in  the  world,  and  must  not  be  ill-treated, 
lest  men  should  rally  round  it  from  a  feeling  oi 
generosity.  They  decide,  in  consequence,  that 
the  exclusive  method,  though  it  has  met  with  fa- 
vour in  this  generation,  is  quite  as  much  a  mis- 
take as  the  controversial. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  Universities  of  England, 
they  will  pronounce,  that  the  true  policy  to  i> 
observed  there  would  be  simply  to  let  the  schools 
of  Theology  alone.  Most  unfortunate  it  is,  that 
they  have  been  roused  from  the  state  of  <! 
dence  and  torpor  in  which  they  lay  some  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago.     Up  to  that  time,  a  routine 
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ecture,  delivered  once  to  successive  batches  of 
/oung  men  destined  for  the  Protestant  Ministry, 
lot  during  their  residence,  but  when  they  were 
caving  or  had  already  left  the  University, — and 
lot  about  dogmatics,  history,  ecclesiastical  law, 
)r  casuistry,  but  about  the  list  of  authors  to  be 
-elected  and  works  to  be  read  by  those  who  had 
leither  curiosity  to  read  them  nor  money  to  pur  • 
jhase ; — and  again  a  periodical  advertisement  of 
i  lecture  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  was 
lever  delivered  because  it  was  never  attended, — 
:hese  two  demonstrations,  one  undertaken  by  one 
;heological  Professor,  the  other  by  another,  com- 
prised the  theological  teaching  of  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing which  had  been  the  home  of  Duns  Scotus 
ind  Alexander  Hales.  What  envious  mischance 
put  an  end  to  those  halcyon  days,  and  revived 
the  odium  theologicum  in  the  years  which  fol- 
lowed? Let  us  do  justice  to  the  authoritative 
rulers  of  the  University ;  they  have  their  failings ; 
but  not  to  them  is  the  revolution  to  be  ascribed. 
It  was  nobody's  fault  among  all  the  guardians  of 
education  and  the  trustees  of  the  intellect  in  that 
celebrated  place.  However,  the  mischief  has 
been  done ;  and  now,  the  wisest  course  for  the  in- 
terests of  infidelity ,  is  to  leave  it  to  itself,  and  let 
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the  fever  gradually  subside ;  treatment  would  bu 
irritate  it.  Not  to  interfere  with  Theology,  not  t 
raise  a  little  finger  against  it,  is  the  only  mean 
of  superseding  it.  The  more  bitter  is  the  hatre< 
which  such  men  bear  it,  the  less  they  must  sho-v 
it. 

What,  then,  is  the  line  of  action  which  the 
must  pursue  ?  They  think,  and  rightly  thinl 
that,  in  all  contests,  the  wisest  and  largest  polic 
is  to  conduct  a  positive,  not  a  negative  oppositioi 
not  to  prevent  but  to  anticipate,  to  obstruct  b 
constructing,  and  to  exterminate  by  supplant  iiu 
To  cast  any  slight  upon  Theology,  whether  in  ii 
Protestant  or  its  Catholic  schools,  would  be  t 
elicit  an  inexhaustible  stream  of  polemics,  and 
phalanx  of  dogmatic  doctors  and  confessors. 

"  Let  alone  Camarina,  for  'tis  best  let  alone". 

The  proper  procedure  then  is,  not  to  oppoi 
Theology,  but  to  rival  it.  Leave  its  teach  e 
themselves;  merely  aim  at  the  introduction  ■ 
other  studies,  which,  while  they  have  the  ace 
dental  charm  of  novelty,  possess  a  surpassiii 
terest,  richness,  and  practical  value  of  their  ow 
Get  possession  of  these  studies,  and  appropria 
them,  and  monopolize  the  use  of  them,  to  fch< 
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lusion  of  the  votaries  of  Religion.  Take  it  for 
ranted,  and  protest,  for  the  future,  that  Religion 
as  nothing  to  do  with  the  studies  to  which  I  am 
Uuding,  nor  those  studies  with  Religion.  Exclaim 
nd  cry  out,  if  the  Catholic  Church  presumes  her- 
?lf  to  handle  what  you  mean  to  make  a  weapon 
gainst  her.  The  range  of  the  Experimental 
Iciences,  viz.,  history,  and  psychology,  and  poli- 
ces, and  the  many  departments  of  physics,  various 
oth  in  their  subject-matter  and  their  method  of 
esearch ;  the  great  Sciences  which  are  the  cha- 
acteristics  of  this  era,  and  which  become  the 
aore  marvellous,  the  more  thoroughly  they  are 
inderstood, — astronomy,  magnetism,  chemistry, 
geology,  comparative  anatomy,  natural  history, 
:thnology,  languages,  political  geography,  anti- 
[uities,  economics, — these  be  your  indirect  but 
effectual  means  of  overturning  Religion !  They  do 
)ut  need  to  be  seen,  in  order  to  be  pursued ;  you 
vill  put  an  end  in  the  Schools  of  learning,  to  the 
ong  reign  of  the  unseen  shadowy  world,  by  the 
nere  exhibition  of  the  visible.  This  was  impos- 
sible heretofore,  for  the  visible  world  was  so  little 
blown  itself;  but  now,  thanks  to  the  New  Philo- 
sophy, sight  is  able  to  contest  the  field  with  faith. 
The  medieval  philosopher  had  no  weapon  against 
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Revelation  but  Metaphysics;  Physical  Scienc 
has  a  better  temper,  if  not  a  keener  edge,  for  tb 
purpose. 

Now  here  I  interrupt  the  course  of  thought 
am  tracing,  to  introduce  a  caveat,  lest  I  should  r 
thought  to  cherish  any  secret  disrespect  towan 
the  sciences  I  have  enumerated,  or  apprehensio 
of  their  legitimate  tendencies ;  whereas  my  ver 
object  is  to  protest  against  a  monopoly  of  the] 
by  others.  And  it  is  not  surely  a  heavy  impi 
tation  on  them  to  say,  that  they,  as  other  divir 
gifts,  may  be  used  to  wrong  purposes,  with  whic 
they  have  no  natural  connection,  and  for  whic 
they  were  never  intended ;  and  that,  as  in  Greet 
the  element  of  beauty,  with  which  the  universe 
flooded,  and  the  poetical  faculty,  which  is  i 
truest  interpreter,  were  made  to  minister  to  sei 
suality ;  as,  in  the  middle  ages,  abstract  speculs 
tion,  another  great  instrument  of  truth,  wa<  oi'tc 
frittered  away  in  sophistical  exercises;  so  nov- 
too,  the  department  of  fact,  and  the  method  < 
research  and  experiment  which  is  proper  to  i 
may  for  the  moment  eclipse  the  light  of  faith  i 
the  imagination  of  the  student,  and  be  dej 
into  the  accidental  tool,  hie  et  nunc,  of  infideli^j 
I  am  as  little  hostile  to  physical  science,  as  J  £ 
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co  poetry  or  metaphysics ;  but  I  wish  for  studies 
)f  every  kind  a  legitimate  application :  nor  do  I 
grudge  them  to  anti-Catholics,  so  that  anti-Ca- 
rholics  will  not  claim  to  monopolize  them,  or  cry 
Dut  when  we  profess  them,  or  direct  them  against 
Revelation. 

I  wish,  indeed,  I  could  think  that  these  stu- 
dies were  not  intended  by  a  certain  school  of 
philosophers  to  bear  directly  against  its  authority. 
-There  are  those  who  hope,  there  are  those  who 
are  sure,  that,  in  the  incessant  investigation  of 
facts,  physical,  political,  and  moral,  something  or 
other,  or  many  things,  will  sooner  or  later  turn 
up,  and  stubborn  facts  too,  simply  contradictory 
of  revealed  declarations:  A  vision  comes  before 
them  of  some  physical  or  historical  proof,  that 
mankind  is  not  descended  from  a  common  origin, 
or  that  the  hopes  of  the  world  were  never  con- 
signed to  a  wooden  ark  floating  on  the  waters,  or 
that  the  manifestations  on  Mount  Sinai  were  the 
work  of  man  or  nature,  or  that  the  Hebrew  patri- 
archs or  the  judges  of  Israel,  are  mythical  per- 
sonages, or  that  St.  Peter  had  no  connection  with 
Rome,  or  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  or 
of  the  Real  Presence  was  foreign  to  primitive  belief. 
An  anticipation  possesses  them,  that  the  ultimate 

21 
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truths  embodied  in  mesmerism  will  certain] 
solve  the  Gospel  miracles ;  or  that  to  Niebuhriz 
the  Gospels  or  the  Fathers,  is  a  simple  exrx 
dient  for  stultifying  the  whole  Catholic  systen 
They  imagine  that  the  eternal,  immutable  wor< 
of  God  is  to  quail  and  come  to  nought  before  th 
penetrating  intellect  of  man.  And,  where  thi 
feeling  exists,  there  will  be  a  still  stronger  mc 
tive  for  letting  Theology  alone.  That  party,  wit 
whom  success  is  but  a  matter  of  time,  can  affor 
to  wait  patiently ;  and,  if  an  inevitable  train  i 
laid  for  blowing  up  the  fortress,  why  need  we  b 
anxious  that  the  catastrophe  should  take  plat- 
to-day,  rather  than  to-morrow? 

But,  without  making  too  much  of  their  ow 
anticipations  on  this  point,  which  may  or  ma 
not  be  fulfilled,  these  men  have  secure  gromu 
for  knowing  that  the  sciences,  as  they  woul 
pursue  them,  will  at  least  be  prejudicial  to  th 
religious  sentiment.  Any  one  study,  of  whateTO 
kind,  exclusively  pursued,  deadens  in  the  min 
the  interest,  nay  the  perception  of  any  otlie 
Thus,  Cicero  says,  that  Plato  and  Demosth 
Aristotle  and  Isocrates,  might  have  respectivel 
excelled  in  each  other's  province,  but  that 
was  absorbed  in  his  own;    his  words  are 
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>liatic;  "  quorum  uterque,  suo  studio  delectatus, 

ontemsit  alterum".      Specimens    of  this  peculi- 

rity  occur  every  day.      You  can   hardly    per- 

uade  some  men  to  talk  about  anything  but  their 

>wn  pursuit ;  they  refer  the  whole  world  to  their 

»wn  centre,  and  measure  all  matters  by  their  own 

ule,   like   the  fisherman   in  the   drama,   whose 

ulogy  on  his  deceased  lord  was,  that  "he  was 

vas  so  fond  of  fish".     The  saints  illustrate  this 

m  the  other  hand;  St.  Bernard  had  no  eye  for 

jchitecture;  St.  Basil  had  no  nose  for  flowers; 

>t.  Aloysius  had  no  palate  for  meat  and  drink; 

k.  Paula  or   St.  Jane  Francis  could  spurn  or 

50uld  step  over  her  own  child ; — not  that  natural 

acuities  were  wanting  to  those  great  servants  of 

jod,  but  that  a  higher  gift  outshone  and  obscured 

jvery  lower  attribute  of  man,  as  human  features 

nay  remain  in  heaven,  yet  the  beauty  of  them 

oe  killed  by  the  surpassing  light  of  glory.     And 

n  like  manner  it  is  clear,  that  the  tendency  of 

icience  is  to  make  men  indifferentists  or  sceptics, 

nerely  by  being  exclusively  pursued.  The  party 

ien,  of  whom  I  speak,  understanding  this  well, 

would  suffer  disputations  in  the  theological  schools 

svery  day  in  the  year,  provided  they  are  allowed  to 

keep  the  students  of  science  at  a  distance  from  them. 
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Nor  is  this'  all ;  they  trust  to  the  innuenc 
the  modern  sciences  on  what  may  be  called  tl 
Imagination.  When  any  thing,  which  comes  b 
fore  us,  is  very  unlike  what  we  commonly  exp 
rience,  we  consider  it  on  that  account  untrue ;  n< 
because  it  really  shocks  our  reason  as  improbabl 
but  because  it  startles  our  imagination  as  Strang 
Now,  Revelation  presents  to  us  a  perfectly  dim 
ent  aspect  of  the  universe  from  that  presented  I 
the  Sciences.  The  two  informations  are  like  tl 
distinct  subjects  represented  by  the  lines  of  tl 
same  drawing,  which,  accordingly  as  they  are  re: 
on  their  concave  or  convex  side,  exhibit  to  us  n< 
a  group  of  trees  with  branches  and  leaves,  and  nc 
human  faces  hid  amid  the  leaves,  or  some  majesi 
figures  standing  out  from  the  branches.  Thus 
faith  opposed  to  sight:  it  is  parallel  to  the  co 
trast  afforded  by  plane  astronomy  and  phy- 
plane,  in  accordance  with  our  senses,  discours 
of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting,  while  physical, 
accordance  with  our  reason,  asserts,  on  the  co 
trary,  that  the  sun  is  all  but  stationary,  and  tl 
it  is  the  earth  that  moves.  This  is  what  is  mea 
by  saying  that  truth  lies  in  a  well ;  phenomena  a 
no  measure  of  fact;  prima  facie  represents  iot 
which  we  receive  from  without,  do  not  react 
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lie  real  state  of  things,  or  put  them*  before  us  sim- 
)ly  as  they  are. 

While  then  Reason  and  Revelation  are  consis- 
ent  in  fact,  they  often  are  inconsistent  in  appear- 
mce ;  and  this  seeming  discordance  acts  most 
ceenly  and  alarmingly  on  the  Imagination,  and 
nay  suddenly  expose  a  man  to  the  temptation, 
md  even  hurry  him  on  to  the  commission  of  de- 
inite  acts  of  unbelief,  in  which  Reason  itself  really 
loes  not  come  into  exercise  at  all.  I  mean,  let  a 
person  devote  himself  to  the  studies  of  the  day ; 
,et  him  be  taught  by  the  astronomer  that  our  sun 
is  but  one  of  a  million  central  luminaries,  and  our 
earth  but  one  of  ten  million  globes  moving  in 
space ;  let  him  learn  from  the  geologist,  that  on 
that  globe  of  ours  enormous  revolutions  have  been 
in  progress  through  innumerable  ages ;  let  him  be 
told  by  the  comparative  anatomist,  of  the  minutely 
arranged  system  of  organized  nature;  by  the  che- 
mist and  physicist,  of  the  peremptory  yet  intricate 
laws  to  which  nature,  organized  and  inorganic,  is 
subjected ;  by  the  ethnologist,  of  the  originals,  and 
ramifications,  and  varieties,  and  fortunes  of  na- 
tions ;  by  the  antiquarian,  of  old  cities  disinterred, 
and  primitive  countries  laid  bare,  with  the  spe- 
cific forms  of  human  society  once  existing;  by 
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the  linguist,  of  the  slow  formation  and  develop 
ment  of  languages ;  by  the  psychologist,  the  phy 
siologist,  and  the  economist,  of  the  subtle,  com 
plicated  structure  of  the  breathing,  energetic 
restless  world  of  men ;  I  say,  let  him  take  in  an< 
master  the  vastness  of  the  view  thus  afTorde< 
him  of  Nature,  its  infinite  complexity,  its  awfu 
comprehensiveness,  and  its  diversified  yet  har 
monious  colouring;  and  then,  when  he  has  fo 
years  drank  in  and  fed  upon  this  vision,  let  hin 
turn  round  to  peruse  the  inspired  records,  or  lis 
ten  to  the  authoritative  teaching  of  Revelation 
the  book  of  Genesis,  or  the  warnings  and  prophe 
cies  of  the  Gospels,  or  the  Symbolum  Quicum 
que,  or  the  Life  of  St.  Antony  or  St.  HilarioB 
and  he  may  certainly  experience  a  most  distress 
ing  revulsion  of  feeling, — not  that  his  rei 
really  deduces  any  thing  from  his  much  1 
studies  contrary  to  the  faith,  but  that  his  imagina 
tiori  is  bewildered,  and  swims  with  the  inellabl 
distance  of  that  faith  from  the  view  of  thing 
which  is  familiar  to  him,  with  its  strangeness,  an< 
then  again  its  rude  simplicity,  as  he  considers  11 
and  its  apparent  poverty,  contrasted  with  the  ex 
uberant  life  and  reality  of  his  own  world.  A 
this,  the  school  I  am  speaking  of  understand 
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well ;  it  comprehends,  that,  if  it  can  but  exclude 
the  professors  of  Religion  from  the  lecture-halls  of 
science,  it  may  safely  allow  them  full  play  in 
their  own ;  for  it  will  be  able  to  rear  up  infidels, 
without  speaking  a  word,  merely  by  the  terrible 
influence  of  that  faculty  against  which  both  Ba- 
con and  Butler  so  solemnly  warn  us. 

I  say,  it  leaves  the  thedlogian  the  full  and  free 
possession  of  his  own  schools,  for  it  thinks  he  will 
have  no  chance  of  arresting  the  opposite  teaching, 
or  of  rivalling  the  fascination  of  modern  science. 
Knowing  little,  and  caring  less  for  the  depth  and 
largeness  of  that  heavenly  Wisdom,  on  which  the 
Apostle  delights  to  expatiate,  or  the  variety  of 
those  Sciences,  dogmatic  or  moral,  mystical  or  ha- 
giological,  historical  or  exegetical,  which  Revela- 
tion has  created,  these  philosophers  know  perfectly 
well,  that,  in  matter  of  fact,  to  beings,  constitu- 
ted as  we  are,  sciences  which  concern  this  world 
and  this  state  of  existence  are  worth  far  mora,  are 
more  arresting  and  attractive,  than  those  which 
relate  to  a  system  of  things  which  they  do  not 
Bee  and  cannot  master  by  their  natural  powers. 
Sciences  which  deal  with  tangible  facts,  practical 
results,  ever  growing  discoveries,  and  perpetual 
novelties,  which  feed  curiosity,  sustain  attention, 
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and  stimulate  expectation,  require,  they  consicU 
but  a  fair  stage  and  no  favour  to  distance 
Ancient  Truth,  which  never  changes  and  bi 
cautiously  advances,  in  the  race  for  popularit 
and  power.  And  therefore  they  look  out  for 
day  when  they  shall  have  put  down  Religion,  nc 
by  shutting  its  schools,  but  by  emptying  them 
not  by  disputing  its  tenets,  but  by  the  superioi 
worth  and  persuasiveness  of  their  own. 

Such  is  the  tactic  which  a  new  school  of  philo- 
sophers adopt  against  Christian  Theology.  They 
have  this  characteristic,  compared  with  former 
schools  of  infidelity;  viz.,  the  union  of  intense 
hatred,  with  a  large  toleration,  of  Theology.  They 
are  professedly  civil  to  it,  and  run  a  race  with  it. 
They  rely,  not  on  any  logical  disproof  of  it,  but 
on  three  considerations;  first,  on  the  effects  of 
studies  of  whatever  kind  to  indispose  the  mind 
towards  other  studies ;  next,  on  the  special  effect 
of  modern  sciences  upon  the  imagination,  preju- 
dicial to  revealed  truth;  and  lastly,  on  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  attached  to  those  sciences  from 
their  marvellous  results.  This  line  of  action  will 
be  forced  upon  these  persons  by  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter and  position  of  Religion  in  England. 
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I  And  here  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  paper,  before 
I  have  finished  the  discussion  upon  which  I  have 
imtered;  and  I  must  be  content  with  having 
made  some  suggestions,  which,  if  worth  anything, 
others  may  use 
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IX. 

DISCIPLINE    OF   MIND. 
AN  ADDRESS. 

When  I  found  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  be 
present  here  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
Session,  one  of  the  first  thoughts,  Gentlemen, 
which  thereupon  occurred  to  me,  was  this,  that  I 
should  in  consequence  have  the  great  satisfaction 
of  meeting  you,  of  whom  I  had  thought  and  heard 
so  much,  and  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you, 
as  Rector  of  the  University.    I  can  truly  say  that 

I  thought  of  you,  before  you  thought  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  perhaps  I  may  say,  long  before ; — for  it 
was  previously  to  our  commencing  that  great 
work,  which  is  now  so  fully  before  the  public,  it 
was  when  I  first  came  over  here  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  it,  that  I  had  to  encounter  the  serious 
objection  of  wise  and  good  men,  who  said  to  me, 

II  There  is  no  class  of  persons  in  Ireland  who  t 

a  University";  and  again,  "Whom  will  you  get 
to  belong  to  it?  who  will  fill  its  lecture-rooj i 
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This  was  said  to  me,  and  then,  without  denying 
their  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  or  their 
sagacity,  I  made  answer,  "  We  will  give  lectures 
in  the  evening,  we  will  fill  our  classes  with  the 
young  men  of  Dublin". 

And  some  persons  here  may  recollect,  that  the 
very  first  thing  I  did,  when  we  opened  the  School 
of  Philosophy  and  Letters,  this  time  four  years, 
was  to  institute  a  system  of  Evening  Lectures, 
which  were  suspended  after  a  while,  only  because 
the  singularly  inclement  season  which  ensued,  and 
the  want  of  publicity  and  interest  incident  to  a 
new  undertaking,  made  them  premature.  And 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  reflect  that  the  Sta- 
tute, under  which  you  will  be  able  to  pass  exa- 
minations and  take  degrees,  is  one  to  which  I 
specially  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Academical 
Senate,  nearly  two  years  ago,  in  addition  to  our 
original  Regulations,  and  that  you  will  be  the 
first  persons  to  avail  yourselves  of  it. 

Having  thus  prepared,  as  it  were,  the  University 
for  you,  it  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  received 
from  a  number  of  you,  Gentlemen,  last  May  year, 
a  spontaneous  request  which  showed  that  my  ori- 
ginal anticipations  were  not  visionary.  You  sug- 
gested then  what  we  have  since  acted  upon, — 
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acted  upon,  not  so  quickly  as  both  you  might 
hope  and  we  might  wish, — because  all  important 
commencements  have  to  be  maturely  considered — 
still  acted  on  at  length  according  to  those  antici- 
pations of  mine,  to  which  I  have  referred ;  and, 
while  I  recur  to  them  as  an  introduction  to  what 
I  have  to  say,  I  might  also  dwell  upon  them  as 
a  sure  presage  that  other  and  broader  anticipa- 
tions, too  bold  as  they  may  seem  now,  will,  if 
we  are  but  patient,  have  their  fulfilment  in  their 
season. 

For  I  should  not  be  honest,  Gentlemen,  if  I  did 
not  confess,  that,  much  as  I  desire  that  this  Uni- 
versity should  be  of  service  to  the  young  men  of 
Dublin,  I  do  not  desire  this  benefit  to  you,  simply 
for  your  own  sakes.  For  your  own  sakes  cer- 
tainly I  wish  it,  but  not  on  your  account  only. 
Man  is  not  born  for  himself  alone,  as  the  classical 
moralist  tells  us.  You  are  born  for  Ireland ;  and, 
in  your  advancement,  Ireland  is  advanced; — in 
your  advancement  in  what  is  good  and  what  ifl 
true,  in  knowledge,  in  learning,  in  cultivation  of 
mind,  in  enlightened  attachment  to  your  religion, 
in  good  name  and  respectability  and  social  in- 
fluence, I  am  contemplating  the  honour  and  re- 
nown, the  literary  and  scientific  aggrandisement, 
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the  increase  of  political  power,  of  the  Island  of 
Saints. 

I  go  further  still.  If  I  do  homage  to  the  many 
virtues  and  gifts  of  the  Irish  people,  and  am  zealous 
for  their  full  development,  it  is  not  simply  for  the 
sake  of  themselves,  but  because  the  name  of  Ire- 
land ever  has  been,  and,  I  believe  ever  will  be, 
associated  with  the  Catholic  faith,  and  because, 
in  doing  any  service,  however  poor  it  may  be,  to 
Ireland,  a  man  is  ministering,  in  his  own  place  and 
measure,  to  the  cause  of  the  Holy  Eoman  Apos- 
tolic Church. 

Gentlemen,  I  should  consider  it  an  imperti- 
nence in  me  thus  to  be  speaking  to  you  of  myself, 
were  it  not,  that,  in  recounting  to  you  the  feelings 
with  which  I  have  witnessed  the  establishment  of 
these  Evening  Classes,  I  am  in  fact  addressing  to 
you  words  of  encouragement  and  advice,  such 
words  as  it  becomes  a  Rector  to  use  in  speaking 
to  those  who  are  submitted  to  his  care. 

I  say  then,  that,  had  I  been  younger  than  I 
was  when  the  high  office  which  I  at  present  hold 
was  first  offered  to  me,  had  I  had  not  prior  duties 
upon  me  of  affection  and  devotion  to  the  Oratory 
of  St.  Philip,  and  to  my  own  dear  country,  no 
position  whatever,  in  the  whole  range  of  adminis- 
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trations  which  are  open  to  the  ambition  of  those 
who  wish  to  serve  God  in  their  generation,  and 
to  do  some  great  work  before  they  die,  would 
have  had  more  attractions  for  me,  than  that  of 
being  at  the  head  of  a  University  like  this. 
When  I  became  a  Catholic,  one  of  my  first  ques- 
tions was,  "  Why  have  not  Catholics  a  Univer- 
sity ?"  and  Ireland,  and  the  metropolis  of  Ireland, 
was  obviously  the  proper  seat  of  such  an  insti- 
tution. 

Ireland  is  the  proper  seat  of  a  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, on  account  of  its  ancient  hereditary  Ca- 
tholicity, and  again  of  the  future  which  is  in 
store  for  it.  It  is  impossible,  Gentlemen,  to  doubt 
that  a  future  is  in  store  for  Ireland,  for  more  rea- 
sons than  can  here  be  enumerated.  First,  there 
is  the  circumstance,  so  liighly  suggestive,  even  if 
there  was  nothing  else  to  be  said,  viz.,  that  the 
Irish  have  been  so  miserably  ill-treated  and  mis- 
used hitherto;  for,  in  the  times  now  opening 
upon  us,  nationalities  are  waking  into  life,  and 
the  remotest  people  can  make  themselves  heard 
into  all  the  quarters  of  the  earth.  The  lately  in- 
vented methods  of  travel  and  of  intelligence  have 
destroyed  geographical  obstacles ;  and  the  wrongs 
of  the  oppressed,  in  spite  of  oceans  or  of  mountains. 
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are  brought  under  the  public  opinion  of  Europe, — 
not  before  kings  and  governments  alone,  but  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  European  populations,  who 
are  becoming  ever  more  powerful  in  the  deter- 
mination of  political  questions.  And  thus  retri- 
bution is  demanded  and  exacted  for  past  crimes 
in  proportion  to  their  heinousness  and  their 
duration. 

And  in  the  next  place,  it  is  plain,  that,  accord- 
ing as  intercommunion  grows  between  Europe 
and  America,  it  is  Ireland  that  must  grow  with 
it  in  social  and  political  importance.  For  Ireland 
is  the  high  road,  by  which  that  intercourse  is 
carried  on;  and  the  traffic  between  hemispheres 
must  be  to  her  a  source  of  material  as  well  as  so- 
cial benefit, — as  of  old  time,  though  on  the  minute 
geographical  scale  of  Greece,  Corinth,  as  being 
the  thoroughfare  of  commerce  by  sea  and  land, 
became  and  was  called  "  the  rich". 

And  then  again,  we  must  consider  the  material 
resources  of  Ireland,  so  insufficiently  explored, 
so  poorly  developed, — of  which  it  belongs  to 
them  rather  to  speak,  who  by  profession  and 
attainments  are  masters  of  the  subject. 

That  this  momentous  future,  thus  foreshadowed, 
will  be  as  glorious  for  Catholicity  as  for  Ireland, 
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we  cannot  doubt  from  the  experience  of  the  past ; 
but,  as  Providence  works  by  means  of  human 
agencies,  that  natural  anticipation  has  no  ten- 
dency to  diminish  the  anxiety  and  earnestness  of 
all  zealous  Catholics  to  do  their  part  in  securing 
its  fulfilment.  And  the  wise  and  diligent  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellect  is  one  principal  means,  under 
the  Divine  Blessing,  of  the  desired  result. 

Gentlemen,  the  seat  of  this  intellectual  progress 
must  necessarily  be  the  great  towns  of  Ireland ; 
and  those  great  towns  have  a  remarkable  and 
happy  characteristic,  as  contrasted  with  the  cities 
of  Catholic  Europe.  Abroad,  even  in  Catholic 
countries,  if  there  be  in  any  part  of  their  territory 
scepticism  and  insubordination  in  religion,  cities 
are  the  seat  of  the  mischief.  Even  Rome  itself 
has  its  insubordinate  population,  and  its  concealed 
free-thinkers;  even  Belgium,  that  nobly  Catholic 
country,  cannot  boast  of  the  religious  loyalty  of 
its  great  towns.  Such  a  calamity  is  unknown  to 
the  Catholicism  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and 
the  other  cities  of  Ireland ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of 
higher  and  more  religious  causes  of  the  difference, 
the  very  presence  of  a  rival  religion  is  a  perpe- 
tual incentive  to  faith  and  devotion  in  those  who, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  would  be  in 
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danger  of  becoming  worse  than  lax  Catholics, 
unless  they  resolved  on  being  zealous  ones. 

Here,  then,  is  one  remarkable  ground  of  pro- 
mise in  the  future  of  Ireland,  that  that  large  and 
important  class,  members  of  which  I  am  now 
addressing, — that  the  middle  classes  in  its  cities, 
which  will  be  the  depositaries  of  its  increasing 
political  power,  and  which  elsewhere  are  opposed 
in  their  hearts  to  the  Catholicism  which  they 
profess, — are  here  so  sound  in  faith,  and  so  exem- 
plary in  devotional  exercises,  and  in  works  of 
.piety. 

And  next  I  would  observe,  that,  while  thus 
distinguished  for  religious  earnestness,  the  Catho- 
lic population  is  in  no  respect  degenerate  from 
the  ancient  fame  of  Ireland  in  respect  to  intel- 
lectual endowments.  It  too  often  happens  that 
the  religiously  disposed  are  in  the  same  degree 
intellectually  deficient;  but  the  Irish  ever  have 
been,  as  their  worst  enemies  musf  grant,  not  only 
a  Catholic  people,  but  a  people  of  great  natural 
abilities,  keen-witted,  original,  and  subtle.  This 
has  been  the  characteristic  of  the  nation  from 
very  early  times,  and  was  especially  prominent  in 
the  middle  ages.  As  Rome  was  the  centre  of 
authority,  so,  I  may  say,  Ireland  was  the  native 

22 
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home  of  speculation.  In  this  respect  they  were 
as  remarkably  contrasted  to  the  English,  as  they 
are  now,  though,  in  those  ages,  England  was 
as  devoted  to  the  Holy  See  as  it  is  now  hostile. 
The  Englishman  was  hard-working,  plodding, 
bold,  determined,  persevering,  practical,  obedient 
to  law  and  precedent,  and,  if  he  cultivatedhis  mind, 
he  was  literary  and  classical  rather  than  scientilic, 
for  Literature  involves  in  it  the  idea  of  authority 
and  prescription.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ireland, 
the  intellect  seems  rather  to  have  taken  the  line 
of  Science,  and  we  have  various  instances  to  show 
how  fully  this  was  recognized  in  those  times,  and 
how  successfully  it  was  carried  out.  "  Philoso- 
pher", is  in  those  times  almost  the  name  f< 
Irish  monk.  Both  in  Paris  and  Oxford,  the  twc 
great  schools  of  medieval  thought,  we  find  tin 
boldest  and  most  subtle  of  their  disputant- 
Irishman, — the  monk  John  Scotus  Erigena,  at 
Paris,  and  Dims  Scotus,  the  Franciscan  friar,  a 
Oxford. 

Now,  it  is  my  belief,  Gentlemen,  that  this  cha 

racter  of  mind  remains  in  you  still.      I  think  J 

rightly   recognize  in  the   Irishman  now,  as  for 

merly,  the  curious,  inquisitive  observer,  theacufc 

oner,  the  subtle  speculator.  I  recognize  in 
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talents  which  are  fearfully  mischievous,  when 
used  on  the  side  of  error,  but  which,  when 
wielded  by  Catholic  devotion,  such  as  I  arn  sure 
will  ever  be  the  characteristic  of  the  Irish  dispu- 
tant, of  the  highest  importance  to  Catholic  inte- 
rests, and  especially  at  this  day,  when  a  subtle 
logic  is  used  against  the  Church,  and  demands  a 
logic  still  more  subtle  on  the  part  of  her  defenders 
to  expose  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  expect  of  those  who,  like 
you,  are  employed  in  your  secular  callings,  who 
are  not  monks  or  friars,  not  priests,  not  theolo- 
gians, not  philosophers,  to  come  forward  as  cham- 
pions of  the  faith ;  but  I  think  that  incalculable 
benefit  may  ensue  to  the  Catholic  cause,  greater 
almost  than  that  which  even  singularly  gifted  theo- 
logians or  controversialists  could  effect,  if  a  body 
of  men  in  your  station  of  life  shall  be  found  in 
the  great  towns  of  Ireland,  not  disputatious,  con- 
tentious, loquacious,  presumptuous  (of  course  I  am 
not  advocating  inquiry  for  mere  argument's  sake), 
but  gravely  and  solidly  educated  in  Catholic 
knowledge,  intelligent,  acute,  versed  in  their 
religion,  sensitive  of  its  beauty  and  majesty, 
alive  to  the  arguments  in  its  behalf,  and  aware 
both   of  its   difficulties    and    of   the    mode   of 
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treating  them.  And  the  first  step  in  attaining 
this  desirable  end,  is  that  you  should  submit  your- 
selves to  a  curriculum  of  studies,  such  as  that 
which  brings  you  with  such  praiseworthy  dili- 
gence within  these  walls  evening  after  evening; 
and,  though  you  may  not  be  giving  attention  to 
them  with  this  view,  but  from  the  laudable  love 
of  knowledge,  or  for  the  advantages  which  will 
accrue  to  you  personally  from  its  pursuit,  yet  my 
own  reason  for  rejoicing  in  the  establishment  of 
your  Classes  is  the  same  as  that  which  led  me  to 
take  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  University 
itself,  viz.,  the  wish,  by  increasing  the  intellectual 
force  of  Ireland,  to  strengthen  the  defences,  in  a 
day  of  great  danger,  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Gentlemen,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  there 
has  been,  as  you  know,  a  great  movement  in  be- 
half of  the  extension  of  knowledge  among  those 
classes  in  society  whom  you  represent.  This 
movement  has  issued  in  the  establishment  of  what 
liave  been  called  Mechanics'  Institutes  through  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  a  new  species  of  literature 
has  been  brought  into  existence,  with  a  view, 
among  its  objects,  of  furnishing  the  membej 
these  institutions  with  interesting  and  instructive 
reading.     I  never  will  deny  to  that  literatim 
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due  praise.  It  has  been  the  production  of  men  of 
the  highest  ability  and  the  most  distinguished 
station,  who  have  not  grudged,  moreover,  the 
trouble,  and,  I  may  say  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
condescension,  of  presenting  themselves  before  the 
classes  for  whose  intellectual  advancement  they 
were  showing  so  laudable  a  zeal;  who  have  not 
grudged,  in  the  cause  of  Literature,  History,  or 
Science,  to  make  a  display  in  the  lecture  room  or 
the  public  hall  of  that  eloquence,  which  was, 
strictly  speaking,  the  property,  as  I  may  call  it, 
of  Parliament,  or  of  the  august  tribunals  of  the 
Law.  Nor  will  I  deny  to  the  speaking  and  writ- 
ing, to  which  I  am  referring,  the  merit  of  success, 
as  well  as  that  of  talent  and  good  intention,  so  far 
as  this, — that  it  has  provided  a  fund  of  innocent 
amusement  and  information  for  the  leisure  hours 
of  those  who  might  otherwise  have  been  exposed 
to  the  temptation  of  corrupt  reading  or  bad  com- 
pany. 

So  much  may  be  granted, — and  must  be  granted 
in  candour :  but,  when  I  go  on  to  ask  myself  the 
question,  what  permanent  advantage  the  mind 
gets  by  such  desultory  reading  and  hearing,  as  this 
literary  movement  encourages,  then  I  find  myself 
altogether  in  a  new  field   of  thought,   and  am 
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obliged  to  return  an  answer  less  favourable  than 
I  could  wish  to  those  who  are  the  advocates  of  it. 
We  must  carefully  distinguish,  Gentlemen,  be- 
tween the  mere  diversion  of  the  mind,  and  its 
real  education.  Supposing,  for  instance,  I  am 
tempted  to  go  into  some  society  which  will  do 
me  harm,  and  supposing,  instead,  I  fall  asleep  in 
my  cliair,  and  so  let  the  time  pass  by,  in  that  case 
certainly  I  escape  the  danger,  but  it  is  as  if  by  ac- 
cident, and  my  going  to  sleep  has  not  had  any 
real  effect  upon  me,  or  made  me  more  able  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  on  some  future  occasion.  I 
wake,-  and  I  am  what  I  was  before.  The  oppor- 
tune sleep  has  but  removed  the  temptation  for 
this  once.  It  has  not  made  me  better ;  for  I  have 
not  been  shielded  from  temptation  by  any  act  of 
my  own,  but  I  was  passive  under  an  accident,  for 
such  I  may  call  sleep.  And  so  in  like  manner,  if 
I  hear  a  lecture  indolently  and  passively,  I  cannot 
indeed  be  elsewhere,  while  I  am  here  hearing  it, 
— but  it  produces  no  positive  effect  on  my  mind, — 
it  does  not  tend  to  create  any  power  in  my  breast 
capable  of  resisting  temptation  by  its  own  vi. 
should  temptation  come  a  second  time. 

Now  this  is  no  fault,  Gentlemen,  of  the  bo 
or  the  lectures  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
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could  not  do  more  than  they  do,  from  their  very 
nature.  They  do  their  part,  but  their  part  is  not 
enough.  A  man  may  hear  a  thousand  lectures, 
and  read  a  thousand  volumes,  and  be  at  the  end 
of  the  process  very  much  where  he  was,  as  regards 
knowledge.  Something  more  than  merely  ad- 
mitting it  in  a  negative  way  into  the  mind,  is  ne- 
cessary, if  it  is  to  remain  there.  It  must  not  be 
passively  received,  but  actually  and  actively  en- 
tered into,  embraced,  mastered.  The  mind  must 
go  half  way  to  meet  what  comes  to  it  from 
without. 

This,  then,  is  the  point  in  which  the  institutions 
I  am  speaking  of  fail ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
advantage  of  such  lectures  as  you  are  attending, 
Gentlemen,  in  our  University.  You  have  come, 
not  merely  to  be  taught,  but  to  learn.  You  have 
come  to  exert  your  minds.  You  have  come  to 
make  what  you  hear  your  own,  by  putting  out 
your  hand,  as  it  were,  to  grasp  it  and  appropriate 
it.  You  do  not  come  merely  to  hear  a  lecture,  or 
to  read  a  book,  but  you  come  for  that  catechetical 
instruction,  which  consists  in  a  sort  of  conver- 
sation between  your  lecturer  and  you.  He  tells 
you  a  thing,  and  he  asks  you  to  repeat  it  after 
him.  He  questions  you,  he  examines  you,  he  will 
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not  let  you  go  till  he  has  proof,  not  only  that  you 
have  heard,  but  that  you  know. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  induced  to  quote  here  some 
remarks  of  my  own,  which  I  put  into  print  on  oc- 
casion of  those  Evening  Lectures,  already  referred 
to,  with  which  we  introduced  the  first  terms  of  the 
University.  The  attendance  upon  them  was  not 
large,  and  in  consequence  we  discontinued  them 
for  a  time,  but  I  attempted  to  explain  in  print 
what  the  object  of  them  had  been ;  and,  while  what 
I  then  said  is  pertinent  to  the  subject  I  am  now 
pursuing,  it  will  be  an  evidence  too,  in  addition 
to  my  opening  remarks,  of  the  hold  which  the 
idea  of  these  Evening  Lectures  has  had  upon  me. 

"I  will  venture  to  give  you  my  thoughts",  I 
then  said,  writing  to  a  friend,*  "  on  the  object  of 
the  Evening  Public  Lectures,  lately  delivered  in 
the  University  House,  which,  I  think,  has  been 
misunderstood. 

"  I  can  bear  witness,  not  only  to  their  remark- 
able merit  as  lectures,  but  also  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  very  satisfactorily  attended.  Many, 
however,  attach  a  vague  or  unreasonable  idea  to 
the  word  '  satisfactory',  and  maintain  that  no  lec- 

*  University  Gazette,  No.  42,  p.  420. 
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tures  can  be  called  satisfactory,  which  do  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  noise  in  the  place,  and  are 
disappointed  otherwise.  This  is  what  I  mean 
by  misconceiving  their  object;  for  such  an  ex- 
pectation, and  consequent  regret,  arise  from  con- 
fusing the  ordinary  with  the  extraordinary  object 
of  a  lecture, — upon  which  point  we  ought  to  have 
clear  and  definite  ideas. 

"The  ordinary  object  of  lectures  is  to  teach; 
but  there  is  an  object,  sometimes  demanding  at- 
tention, and  not  incongruous,  which,  neverthe- 
less, cannot  be  said  properly  to  belong  to  them, 
or  to  be  more  than  occasional.  As  there  are 
kinds  of  eloquence,  which  do  not  aim  at  any- 
thing beyond  their  own  exhibition,  and  are  con- 
tent with  being  eloquent,  and  with  the  sensa- 
tion which  eloquence  creates;  so  in  Schools  and 
Universities  there  are  seasons,  festive  or  solemn, 
any  how  extraordinary,  when  academical  acts  are 
not  directed  towards  their  proper  ends,  so  much 
as  are  intended  to  amuse,  to  astonish,  and  to  at- 
tract, and  thus  to  have  an  effect  upon  public  opi- 
nion. Such  are  the  exhibition  days  of  Colleges ; 
such  the  annual  Commemoration  of  Benefactors  at 
one  of  the  English  Universities,  when  Doctors 
put  on  their  gayest  gowns,  and  Public  Orators 
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make  Latin  Orations.  Such  too,  are  the  Termi- 
nal Lectures,  at  which  divines  of  the  greatest  re- 
putation for  intellect  and  learning  have  before 
now  poured  forth  sentences  of  burning  eloquence 
into  the  ears  of  an  audience  brought  together  for 
the  very  sake  of  the  display.  The  object  of  all 
such  Lectures  and  Orations  is  to  excite  or  to  keep 
up  an  interest  and  reverence  in  the  public  mind 
for  the  Institutions  from  which  the  exhibition 
proceeds" : — I  might  have  added,  such  are  the  lec- 
tures delivered  by  celebrated  persons  in  Mecha- 
nics' Institutes. 

I  continue,  "  Such  we  have  suitably  had  in  the 
new  University ; — such  were  the  Inaugural  Lec- 
tures. Displays  of  strength  and  skill  of  this  kind, 
in  order  to  succeed,  should  attract  attention,  and, 
if  they  do  not  attract  attention,  they  have  failed. 
They  do  not  invite  an  audience,  but  an  atten- 
dance ;  and  perhaps  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say, 
that  they  are  intended  for  seeing  rather  than  for 
hearing. 

1  'Such  celebrations,  however,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  must  be  rare.  It  is  the  novelty 
which  brings,  it  is  the  excitement  which  recom- 
penses, the  assemblage.  The  academical  body, 
which   attempts  to  make  extraordinary  act?  the 
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normal  condition  of  its  proceedings,  is  putting  it- 
self and  its  Professors  in  a  false  position.  ■ 

"  It  is  then  a  simple  misconception  to  suppose 
that  those  to  whom  the  government  of  our  Uni- 
versity is  confided,  have  aimed  at  an  object,  which 
could  not  be  contemplated  at  all  without  a  confu- 
sion or  inadvertence,  with  w^hich  no  considerate 
person  will  charge  them.  Public  lectures,  deli- 
vered with  such  an  object,  could  not  be  success- 
ful ;  and,  in  consequence,  our  late  lectures  have, 
1  cannot  doubt  (for  it  could  not.be  otherwise), 
ended  unsatisfactorily  in  the  judgment  of  any 
zealous  person,  who  has  assumed  for  them  an 
office,  with  which  their  projectors  never  invested 
them. 

"  What  their  object  really  was,  the  very  mean- 
ing of  academical  institutions  suggests  to  us.  It 
is,  as  I  said  when  I  began,  to  tench.  Lectures 
are,  properly  speaking,  not  exhibitions  or  exer- 
cises of  art,  but  matters  of  business ;  they  profess 
to  impart  something  definite  to  those  who  attend 
them,  and  those  who  attend  them  profess  on  their 
parts  to  receive  what  the  lecturer  has  to  offer.  It 
is  a  case  of  contract : — '  I  will  speak,  if  you  will 
listen' : — '  I  will  come  here  to  learn,  if  you  have 
anything  worth  teaching  me'.      In  an  oratorical 
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display,  all  the  effort  is  on  one  side ;  in  a  lecture, 
it  is  shared  between  two  parties,  who  cooperate 
towards  a  common  end. 

"  There  should  be  ever  something,  on  the  face 
of  the  arrangements,  to  act  as  a  memento,  that 
those  who  come,  come  to  gain  something,  not  from 
mere  curiosity.  And  in  matter  of  fact,  such  were 
the  persons  who  did  attend,  in  the  course  of  last 
term,  and  such  as  those,  and  no  others,  will  at- 
tend. Those  came  who  wished  to  gain  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  new  to  them,  from  informants 
whom  they  held  in  consideration,  and  regarded  as 
authorities.  It  was  impossible  to  survey  the  au- 
dience, which  occupied  the  lecture-room,  without 
seeing  that  they  came  on  what  may  be  called 
business.  And  this  is  why  I  said,  when  I  began, 
that  the  attendance  was  satisfactory.  That  atten- 
dance is  satisfactory, — not  which  is  numerous, 
but — which  is  steady  and  persevering.  But  it  is 
plain,  that  to  a  mere  by-stander,  who  came  merely 
from  a  general  interest  or  good  will  to  see  how 
things  were  going  on,  and  who  did  not  catch  the 
object  of  advertising  the  Lectures,  it  would  not 
occur  to  look  into  the  faces  of  the  audience ;  li< 
would  think  it  enough  to  be  counting  their  head- 
he  would  do  little  more  than  observe  whether  th« 
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caircase  and  landing  were  full  of  loungers,  and 
,'hether  there  was  such  a  noise  and  bustle  that  it 
fas  impossible  to  hear  a  word ;  and  if  he  could 
*et  in  and  out  of  the  room  without  an  effort,  if 
Le  could  sit  at  his  ease,  and  actually  hear  the  lec- 
urer,  he  would  think  he  had  sufficient  grounds 
or  considering  the  attendance  unsatisfactory. 

"  The  stimulating  system  may  easily  be  over- 
done, and  does  not  answer  on  the  long  run.  A 
blaze  among  the  stubble,  and  then  all  is  dark.  I 
tiave  seen  in  my  time  various  instances  of  the 
way  in  which  Lecturers  really  gain  upon  the 
public;  and  I  must  express  my  opinion,  that, 
even  were  it  the  sole  object  of  our  great  under- 
taking to  make  a  general  impression  upon  public 
opinion,  instead  of  that  of  doing  definite  good  to 
definite  persons,  I  should  reject  that  method,  which 
the  University  indeed  itself  has  not  taken,  but 
which  young  and  ardent  minds  may  have  thought 
the  more  promising.  Even  did  I  wish  merely 
to  get  the  intellect  of  all  Dublin  into  our  rooms, 
I  should  not  dream  of  doing  it  all  at  once,  but  at 
length.  I  should  not  rely  on  sudden,  startling 
effects,  but  on  the  slow,  silent,  penetrating,  over- 
powering effects  of  patience,  steadiness,  routine, 
and  perseverance.    I  have  known  individuals  set 
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themselves  down  in  a  neighbourhood  where  thej 
had  no  advantages,  and  in  a  place  which  had  n< 
pretensions,  and  upon  a  work  which  had  little  o 
nothing  of  authoritative  sanction;  and  they  hav< 
gone  on  steadily  lecturing  week  after  week,  witl 
little  encouragement,  but  much  resolution.  Foi 
months  they  were  ill-attended,  and  overlooked  in 
the  bustle  of  the  world  around  them.  But  there 
was  a  secret,  gradual  movement  going  on,  and  a 
specific  force  of  attraction,  and  a  drifting  and  ac- 
cumulation of  hearers,  which  at  length  made  it- 
self felt,  and  could  not  be  mistaken.  In  this 
stage  of  things,  a  person  said  in  conversation  to 
me,  when  at  the  moment  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
parties :  '  By  the  bye,  if  you  are  interested  in 
such  and  such  a  subject,  go  by  all  means,  and 
hear  such  a  one.  So  and  so  does,  and  says  there 
is  no  one  like  him.  I  looked  in  myself  the  other 
night,  and  was  very  much  struck.  Do  go,  you 
cant  mistake;  he  lectures  every  Tuesday  night, 
or  Wednesday,  or  Thursday,  as  it  might  be'.  An 
influence  thus  gradually  acquired,  endures;  sud* 
den  popularity  dies  away  as  suddenly". 

As  regards  ourselves,  the  time  is  passed  now, 
Gentlemen,  for  such  modesty  of  expectation,  and 
such  caution  in  encouragement,  as  these  lasl 
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tences  exhibit.  Tlie  few,  but  diligent,  attendants 
upon  the  Professors'  lectures,  with  whom  we  be- 
gan, have  grown  into  the  diligent  and  zealous 
many ;  and  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  anticipations, 
which  then  seemed  to  be  hazardous,  surely  is  a 
call  on  us  to  cherish  bolder  hopes  and  to  form 
more  extended  plans  for  the  years  which  are  to 
follow. 

You  will  ask  me,  perhaps,  after  these  general 
remarks,  to  suggest  to  you  the  particular  intel- 
lectual benefit,  which  I  conceive  students  have  a 
right  to  require  of  us,  and  which  we  engage  by 
means  of  our  evening  classes  to  provide  for  them. 
And,  in  order  to  this,  you  must  allow  me  to  make 
use  of  an  illustration,  which  I  have  heretofore  em- 
ployed, and  which  I  repeat  here,  because  it  is  the 
best  that  I  can  find  to  convey  what  I  wish  to  im- 
press upon  you.  It  is  an  illustration,  which  in- 
cludes in  its  application  all  of  us,  teachers  as  well 
as  taught,  though  it  applies  of  course  to  some  more 
than  to  others,  and  to  those  especially  who  come 
for  instruction. 

I  consider,  then,  that  the  position  of  our  minds, 
as  far  as  they  are  uncultivated,  towards  intellectual 
objects, — I- mean  of  our  minds,  before  they  have 
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been  disciplined  and  formed  by  the  action  of  our 
reason  upon  them, — is  analogous  to  that  of  a  blind 
man  towards  the  objects  of  vision,  at  the  moment 
when  eyes  are  for  the  first  time  given  to  him  by 
the  skill  of  the  operator.  Then  the  multitude  of 
things,  which  present  themselves  to  the  sight 
under  a  multiplicity  of  shapes  and  hues,  pour  in 
upon  him  from  the  external  world  all  at  once, 
and  are  at  first  nothing  else  but  lines  and  colours, 
without  mutual  connection,  dependence,  or  con- 
trast, without  order  or  principle,  without  drift  or 
meaning,  and  like  the  wrong  side  of  a  piece  of 
tapestry  or  carpet.  By  degrees,  by  the  sense  of 
touch,  by  reaching  out  the  hands,  by  walking 
into  this  maze  of  colours,  by  turning  round  in  it, 
by  accepting  the  principle  of  perspective,  by  the 
various  slow  teaching  of  experience,  the  first  in- 
formation of  the  sight  is  corrected,  and  what 
an  unintelligible  wilderness,  becomes  a  landscape 
or  a  scene,  and  is  understood  to  consist  of  space, 
and  of  bodies  variously  located  in  space,  with  such 
consequences  as  thence  necessarily  follow.  The 
knowledge  is  at  length  gained  of  things  or  obj< 
and  of  their  relation  to  each  other ;  and  it  is  a  kind 
of  knowledge,  as  is  plain,  which  is  forced  upon 
us  all  from  infancy,  as  to  the  blind  on  their  first 
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seeing,  by  the  testimony  of  our  other  senses,  and 
by  the  very  necessity  of  supporting  life ;  so  that 
even  the  brute  animals  have  been  gifted  with  the 
faculty  of  acquiring  it. 

Such  is  the  case  as  regards  material  objects; 
and  it  is  much  the  same  as  regards  intellectual. 
I  mean  that  there  is  a  vast  host  of  matters  of  all 
kinds,  which  address  themselves,  not  to  the  eye, 
but  to  our  mental  sense ;  viz.,  all  those  matters  of 
thought,  which,  in  the  course  of  life  and  the  in- 
tercourse of  society,  are  brought  before  us,  which 
we  hear  of  in  conversation,  which  we  read  of  in 
books ;  matters  political,  social,  ecclesiastical,  lite- 
rary, domestic ;  persons,  and  their  doings  or  their 
writings;  events,  and  works,  and  undertakings, 
and  laws,  and  institutions.  These  make  up  a 
much  more  subtle  and  intricate  world,  than  that 
visible  universe  of  which  I  was  just  now  speak- 
ing. It  is  much  more  difficult  in  this  world  than 
in  the  material,  to  separate  things  off  from  each 
other,  and  to  find  out  how  they  stand  related  to 
each  other,  and  to  learn  how  to  class  them,  and 
where  to  locate  them  respectively.  Still,  it  is  not 
less  true,  that,  as  the  various  figures  and  forms  in 
a  landscape  have  each  its  own  place,  and  stand  in 
this  or  that  direction  towards  each  other,  so  all  the 

23 
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various  objects  which  address  the  intellect  have 
severally  a  substance  of  their  own,  and  have  fixed 
relations  each  of  them  with  everything  else, — 
relations  which  our  minds  have  no  power  of  creat- 
ing, but  which  we  are  obliged  to  ascertain,  before 
we  have  a  right  to  boast  that  we  really  know  any- 
thing about  them.  Yet,  when  the  mind  looks  out 
for  the  first  time  into  this  manifold  spiritual  world, 
it  is  just  as  much  confused  and  dazzled  and  dis- 
tracted, as  are  the  eyes  of  the  blind  when  they 
first  begin  to  see ;  and  it  is  by  a  long  process  and 
with  much  effort  and  anxiety  that  we  begin 
hardly  and  partially  to  apprehend  its  various  con- 
tents and  to  put  each  in  its  proper  place. 

We  grow  up  from  boyhood ;  our  minds  open ; 
we  go  into  the  world ;  we  hear  what  men  say,  or 
read  what  they  put  in  print ;  and  thus  a  profusion 
of  matters  of  all  kinds  is  discharged  upon  us.  Some 
sortof  an  idea  we  have  of  most  of  them,  from  healing 
what  others  say ;  but  it  is  a  very  vague  idea,  pro- 
bably a  very  mistaken  idea.  Young  people,  espe- 
cially, because  they  are  young,  colour  the  assem- 
blage of  persons  and  things  which  they  encounter, 
with  the  freshness  and  grace  of  their  own  spring- 
tide, look  for  all  good  from  the  reflection  of  their 
own  hopefulness,  and  worship  what  they  have 
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created.  Men  of  ambition,  again,  look  upon  the 
world  as  a  theatre  for  fame  and  glory,  and  make 
it  that  magnificent  scene  of  high  enterprise  and 
august  recompense  which  Pindar  or  Cicero  has 
delineated.  Poets,  too,  after  their  wont,  put  their 
ideal  interpretation  upon  all  things,  material  as 
well  as  moral,  and  substitute  the  noble  for  the 
true.  Here  are  various  obvious  instances,  sugges- 
tive of  the  discipline  which  is  imperative,  if  the 
mind  is  to  grasp  things  as  they  are,  and  to  discri- 
minate substances  from  shadows.  For  I  am  not 
concerned  merely  with  youth,  ambition,  or  poetry, 
but  with  our  mental  condition  generally.  It  is 
the  fault  of  all  of  us,  till  we  have  duly  practised 
our  minds,  to  be  unreal  in  our  sentiments  and 
crude  in  our  judgments,  and  to  be  carried  off  by 
fancies,  instead  of  being  at  the  trouble  of  acquir- 
ing sound  knowledge. 

In  consequence,  when  we  hear  opinions  put 
forth  on  any  new  subject,  we  have  no  principle 
to  guide  us  in  balancing  them ;  we  do  not  know 
what  to  make  of  them ;  we  turn  them  to  and  fro,  and 
over,.and  back  again,  as  if  to  pronounce  upon  them, 
if  we  could,  but  with  no  means  of  pronouncing. 
It  is  the  same,  when  we  attempt  to  speak  upon 
them  we  make  some  random  venture,  or  we  take 
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up  the  opinion  of  some  one  else,  which  strikes  our 
fancy;  or  perhaps,  with  the  vaguest  enunciation 
possible  of  any  opinion  at  all,  we  are  satisfied  with 
ourselves,  if  we  are  merely  able  to  throw  off  some 
rounded  sentences,  to  make  some  pointed  remarks 
on  some  other  subject,  or  to  introduce  some  figure 
of  speech,  or  flowers  of  rhetoric,  which,  instead  of 
being  the  vehicle,  are  the  mere  substitute  of  mean- 
ing. We  wish  to  take  a  part  in  politics,  and  then 
nothing  is  open  to  us  but  to  follow  some  person, 
or  some  party,  and  to  learn  the  common  places, 
and  the  watchwords  which  belong  to  it.  We 
hear  about  landed  interests,  and  mercantile  in- 
terests, and  trade,  and  higher  and  lower  classes, 
and  their  rights,  duties,  and  prerogatives ;  and  we 
attempt  to  transmit  what  we  have  received ;  and 
soon  our  minds  become  loaded  and  perplexed  by 
the  incumbrance  of  ideas  which  we  have  not 
mastered  and  cannot  use.  We  have  some  vague 
idea,  for  instance,  that  constitutional  government 
and  slavery  are  inconsistent  with  each  other ;  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  private  judgment 
and  democracy,  between  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion; we  attempt  to  find  arguments  in  proof, 
and  our  arguments  are  the  most  plain  demon- 
stration that  we  simply  do  not  understand  the 
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things  themselves,  of  which  we  are  professedly 
treating. 

Reflect,  Gentlemen,  how  many  disputes  you 
must  have  listened  to,  which  were  interminable, 
because  neither  party  understood  either  his  oppo- 
nent or  himself.  Consider  the  fortunes  of  an  ar- 
gument in  a  debating  society,  and  the  need  there 
so  frequently  is,  not  simply  of  some  clear  thinker 
to  disentangle  the  perplexities  of  thought,  but  of 
capacity  in  the  combatants  to  do  justice  to  the 
clearest  explanations  which  are  set  before  them, — 
so  much  so,  that  the  luminous  arbitration  only 
gives  rise,  perhaps,  to  more  hopeless  altercation. 
"  Is  a  constitutional  government  better  for  a  popu- 
lation than  an  absolute  rule  ?"  What  a  number  of 
points  have  to  be  clearly  apprehended  before  we 
are  in  a  position  to  say  one  word  on  such  a  ques- 
tion! What  is  meant  by  "constitution"?  by 
"constitutional  government"?  by  "better"?  by 
"a  population"?  and  by  "absolutism"?  The 
ideas  represented  by  these  various  words  ought, 
I  do  not  say,  to  be  as  perfectly  defined  and  located 
in  the  minds  of  the  speakers  as  objects  pf  sight  in 
a  landscape,  but  to  be  sufficiently,  even  though 
incompletely,  apprehended,  before  they  have  a 
right  to  speak.     "  How  is  it  that  democracy  can 
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admit  of  slavery,  as  in  ancient  Greece  ?"  "  How 
can  Catholicism  flourish  in  a  republic"?  Now, 
a  person  who  knows  his  ignorance  will  say, 
"  These  questions  are  beyond  me";  and  he  tries 
to  gain  a  clear  notion  and  a  firm  hold  of  them ; 
and,  if  he  speaks,  it  is  as  investigating,  not  as 
deciding.  On  the  other  hand,  let  him  never  have 
tried  to  throw  things  together,  or  to  discriminate 
between  them,  or  to  note  their  peculiarities,  in 
that  case  he  has  no  hesitation  in  undertaking  any 
subject,  and  perhaps  has  most  to  say  upon  those 
questions  which  are  most  new  to  him.  This  is 
why  so  many  men  are  one-sided,  narrow-minded, 
prejudiced,  crotchety.  This  is  why  able  men 
have  to  change  their  minds  and  their  line  of 
action  in  middle  age,  and  to  begin  life  again,  be- 
cause they  have  followed  their  party,  instead  of 
having  secured  that  faculty  of  true  perception  as 
regards  intellectual  objects,  which  has  accrued  to 
them,  without  their  knowing  how,  as  regards  the 
objects  of  sight. 

But  this  defect  will  never  be  corrected,  on  the 
contrary  it  will  be  aggravated,  by  those  popular 
institutions  to  which  I  alluded  just  now.  The 
displays  of  eloquence,  or  the  interesting  matter 
contained  in  their  lectures,  the  variety  of  useful 
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or  entertaining  knowledge  contained  in  their  li- 
braries, though  admirable  in  themselves,  and 
advantageous  to  the  student  at  a  later  stage  of  his 
course,  never  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  metho- 
dical and  laborious  teaching.  A  young  man  of 
sharp  and  active  intellect,  who  has  had  no  other 
training,  has  little  to  show  for  it  besides  a  litter  of 
ideas  heaped  up  into  his  mind  any  how.  He  can 
utter  a  number  of  truths  or  sophisms,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  one  is  as  good  to  him  as  another. 
He  is  up  with  a  number  of  doctrines  and  a 
number  of  facts,  but  they  are  all  loose  and  strag- 
gling, for  he  has  no  principles  set  up  in  his  mind 
round  which  to  aggregate  and  locate  them.  He 
can  say  a  word  or  two  on  half  a  dozen  sciences, 
but  not  a  dozen  words  on  any  one.  He  says  one 
thing  now,  and  another  thing  presently,  and, 
when  he  attempts  to  write  down  distinctly  what 
he  holds  upon  a  point  in  dispute,  or  what  he 
understands  by  its  terms,  he  breaks  down,  and  is 
surprised  at  his  failure.  He  sees  objections  more 
clearly  than  truths,  and  can  ask  a  thousand  ques- 
tions which  the  wisest  of  men  cannot  answer; 
and  withal,  he  has  a  very  good  opinion  of  him- 
self, and  is  well  satisfied  with  his  attainments, 
and  he  declares  against  others  as  opposed  to  the 
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spread  of  knowledge  altogether,  who  do  not 
happen  to  adopt  his  ways  of  furthering  it,  or 
the  opinions  in  which  he  considers  it  to  result. 
This  is  that  barren  mockery  of  knowledge 
which  comes  of  going  to  hear  great  Lecturers,  or 
of  mere  acquaintance  with  reviews,  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  other  literature  of  the  day, 
which,  however  able  and  valuable  in  itself,  is  not 
the  instrument  of  intellectual  education.  If  this 
is  all  the  training  a  man  has,  the  chance  is  that, 
when  a  few  years  have  passed  over  his  head,  and 
he  has  talked  to  the  full,  he  wearies  of  talking, 
and  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  talked.  He  gives 
up  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  forgets  what 
he  knew,  whatever  it  was ;  and,  taking  tilings  at 
their  best,  his  mind  is  in  no  very  different  con- 
dition from  what  it  was  when  he  first  began  to 
improve  it,  as  he  hoped,  though  perhaps  he  never 
thought  of  more  than  of  amusing  himself.  I  say, 
"  at  the  best",  for  perhaps  he  will  suffer  from  ex- 
haustion and  a  distaste  of  the  subjects  which 
once  pleased  him;  or  perhaps  he  has  suffered 
some  real  intellectual  mischief;  perhaps  he  has 
contracted  some  serious  disorder,  he  lias  admitted 
some  taint  of  scepticism,  which  he  will  never  get 
rid  of. 
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And  here  we  see  what  is  meant  by  the  poet's 
maxim,  "  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing". 
Not  that  knowledge,  little  or  much,  if  it  be  real 
knowledge,  is  dangerous ;  but  that  many  a  man 
considers  a  mere  hazy  view  of  many  things  to  be 
real  knowledge,  whereas  it  does  but  mislead,  just 
as  a  short-sighted  man  sees  only  so  far  as  to  be 
led  by  his  uncertain  sight  over  the  precipice. 

Such  then  being  true  cultivation  of  mind,  and 
such  the  literary  institutions  which  do  not  tend  to 
it,  I  might  proceed  to  show  you,  Gentlemen,  did 
time  admit,  how,  on  the  other  hand,  that  kind  of 
instruction  of  winch  our  Evening  Classes  are  a 
specimen,  is  especially  suited  to  effect  what  they 
propose.  Consider,  for  instance,  what  a  discipline 
in  accuracy  of  thought  it  is,  to  have  to  construe 
a  foreign  language  into  your  own ;  what  a  still 
severer,  and  more  improving  exercise,  it  is  to 
translate  from  your  own  into  a  foreign  language. 
Consider,  again,  what  a  lesson  in  memory  and 
discrimination  it  is,  to  get  up,  as  it  is  called,  any 
one  chapter  of  history.  Consider  what  a  trial  of 
acuteness,  caution,  and  exactness,  it  is  to  master, 
and  still  more  to  prove,  a  number  of  definitions. 
Again,  what  an  exercise  in  logic  is  classification, 
what  an  exercise  in  logical  precision  it  is  to  un- 
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derstand  and  enunciate  the  proof  of  any  of  the 
more  difficult  propositions  of  Euclid,  or  to  mas- 
ter any  one  of  the  great  arguments  for  Chris- 
tianity so  thoroughly  as  to  bear  examination 
upon  it ;  or,  again,  to  analyze  sufficiently,  yet  in 
as  few  words  as  possible,  a  speech,  or  to  draw  up 
a  critique  upon  a  poem.  And  so  of  any  other 
science, — chemistry,  or  comparative  anatomy,  or 
natural  history ;  it  does  not  matter  what  it  is,  if  it 
be  really  studied  and  mastered,  as  far  as  it  is  taken 
up.  The  result  is  a  formation  of  mind, — that  is, 
a  habit  of  order  and  system,  a  habit  of  referring 
every  accession  of  knowledge  to  what  we  already 
know,  and  of  adjusting  the  one  with  the  other; 
and,  moreover,  as  such  a  habit  implies,  the  actual 
acceptance  and  use  of  certain  principles  as  centres 
of  thought,  around  which  our  knowledge  grows 
and  is  located.  Where  this  critical  faculty  exists, 
history  is  no  longer  a  mere  story-book,  or  biogra- 
phy a  romance ;  orators  and  publications  of  the 
day  are  no  longer  infallible  authorities ;  eloquent 
diction  is  no  longer  a  substitute  for  matter,  nor 
bold  statements,  or  lively  descriptions,  a  substi- 
tute for  proof.  This  is  that  faculty  of  perception 
in  intellectual  matters,  which,  as  I  have  said  so 
often,  is  analogous  to  the  capacity  we  all  have  of 
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mastering  the  multitude  of  lines  and  colours  which 
pour  in  upon  our  eyes,  and  of  deciding  what 
every  one  of  them  is  worth. 

But  I  should  be  transgressing  the  limits  as- 
signed to  an  address  of  this  nature,  were  I  to 
proceed.  I  have  not  said  anything,  Gentlemen, 
on  the  religious  duties  which  become  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Catholic  University,  because  we  are  di- 
rectly concerned  here  with  your  studies  only.  It 
is  my  consolation  to  know,  that  so  many  of  you 
belong  to  a  Society  or  Association,  which  the  zeal 
of  some  excellent  priests,  one  especially,  has  been 
so  instrumental  in  establishing  in  your  great 
towns.  You  do  not  come  to  us  to  have  the 
foundation  laid  in  your  breasts  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  highest  of  all:  it  has  been  laid  already. 
You  have  begun  your  mental  training  with  faith 
and  devotion ;  and  then  you  come  to  us,  to  add  the 
the  education  of  the  intellect  to  the  education  of 
the  heart.  Go  on,  as  you  have  begun,  and  you 
will  be  one  of  proudest  achievements  of  our  great 
undertaking.  We  shall  be  able  to  point  to  you 
in  proof  that  zeal  for  knowledge  may  thrive  even 
under  the  pressure  of  secular  callings ;  that  mother- 
wit  does  not  necessarily  make  man  idle,  nor  in- 
quisitiveness  of  mind  irreverent ;  that  shrewdness 
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and  cleverness  are  not  incompatible  with  firn 
faith  in  the  mysteries  of  Revelation ;  that  attain 
ments  in  Literature  and  Science  need  not  mak« 
men  conceited,  nor  above  their  station,  norresl 
nor  self-willed.  We  shall  be  able  to  point  to  yoi 
in  proof  of  the  power  of  Catholicism  to  make  ou 
of  the  staple  of  great  towns  exemplary  and  enligh 
tened  Christians, — of  those  classes,  which,  externa 
to  Ireland,  are  the  problem  and  perplexity  of  pa 
triotic  statesmen,  and  the  natural  opponents  of  th< 
teachers  of  every  kind  of  religion. 

For  me,  I  wish  I  could  by  actual  service  an( 
hard  work  of  my  own  respond  to  your  zeal,  as  s< 
many  of  my  dear  and  excellent  friends,  the  Pro 
fessors  of  the  University,  have  done  and  dc 
They  have  a  merit,  they  have  a  claim  on  you 
Gentlemen,  in  which  I  have  no  part.  If  I  ad 
mire  the  energy  and  bravery,  with  which  yoi 
have  undertaken  the  work  of  self-improvement 
be  sure  I  do  not  forget  their  public  spirit  an< 
noble  free  devotion  to  the  University,  any  mor< 
than  you  do.  I  know,  I  should  not  satisfy  yoi 
with  any  praise  of  this  supplement  of  our  acad< 
mical  arrangements,  which  did  not  include  thos< 
who  give  to  it  its  life.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  an< 
encouraging  sight  to  see  both  parties,  the  teacha 
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and  the  taught,  cooperating  with  a  pure  esprit- 
de-corps  thus  voluntarily, — they  as  fully  as  you 
can  do, — for  a  great  object;  and  I  offer  up  my 
earnest  prayers  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  that  He 
will  ever  bestow  on  you  all,  on  Professors  and 
on  Students,  as  I  feel  sure  He  will  bestow,  Rulers 
and  Superiors,  who,  by  their  zeal  and  diligence 
in  their  own  place,  shall  prove  themselves  wor- 
thy both  of  your  cause  and  of  yourselves. 
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X. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND   MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

AN  ADDRESS. 

I  have  had  so  few  opportunities,  Gentlemen,  of 
addressing  you,  and  our  present  meeting  is  of 
so  interesting  and  pleasing  a  character,  by  reason 
of  the  object  which  occasions  it,  that  I  am  en- 
couraged to  speak  freely  to  you,  though  I  do  not 
know  you  personally,  on  a  subject,  which,  as  you 
may  conceive,  is  often  before  my  own  mind:  I 
mean,  the  exact  relation  in  which  your  noble 
profession  stands  towards  the  Catholic  University 
itself  and  towards  Catholicism  generally.  Con- 
sidering my  own  most  responsible  office  as  Rector, 
my  vocation  as  an  ecclesiastic,  and  then  again  my 
years,  which  increase  my  present  claim,  and  di- 
minish my  future  chances,  of  speaking  to  you,  I 
need  make  no  apology,  I  am  sure,  for  a  step, 
which  will  be  recommended  to  you  by  my  good 
intentions,  even  though  it  deserves  no  conside- 
ration on  the  score  of  the  reflections  and  sir 
tions  themselves  which  I  shall  bring  before  you. 
If  indeed  this  University,  and  its  Faculty  of  Me- 
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dicine  inclusively,  were  set  up  for  the  promotion 
of  any  merely  secular  object, — in  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligious rivalry,  as  a  measure  of  party  politics,  or  as 
a  commercial  speculation, — then  indeed  I  should 
be  out  of  place,  not  only  in  addressing  you  in  the 
tone  of  advice,  but  in  being  here  at  all ;  for  what 
reason  could  I  in  that  case  have  had  for  having 
now  given  some  of  the  most  valuable  years  of 
my  life  to  this  University,  for  having  placed  it 
foremost  in  my  thoughts  and  anxieties — (I  had 
well  nigh  said),  to  the  prejudice  of  prior,  dearer, 
and  more  sacred  ties, — except  that  I  felt  that  the 
highest  and  most  special  religious  interests  were 
bound  up  in  its  establishment  and  in  its  success  ? 
Suffer  me  then,  Gentlemen,  if  with  these  views 
and  feelings  I  attune  my  observations  to  the  sa- 
cred building  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and 
if  I  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  as  if  I  were 
rather  addressing  you  authoritatively  from  the 
pulpit  than  in  the  Rector's  chair. 

Now  I  am  going  to  set  before  you,  in  as  few 
words  as  I  can,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal duty  of  the  Medical  Profession  towards  Re- 
ligion, and  some  of  the  difficulties  which  are  found 
in  the  observance  of  that  duty :  and  in  speaking 
on  the  subject  I  am  conscious  how  little  qualified 
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I  am  to  handle  it  in  such  a  way  as  will  come 
home  to  your  minds,  from  that  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  you  personally,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
and  from  my  necessary  ignorance  of  the  influ- 
ences of  whatever  kind  which  actually  surround 
you,  and  the  points  of  detail  which  are  like  to 
be  your  religious  embarrassments.  I  can  but  lay 
down  principles  and  maxims,  which  you  must 
apply  for  yourselves,  and  which  in  some  respects 
or  cases  you  may  feel  have  no  true  application 
at  all. 

All  professions  have  their  dangers,  all  general 
truths  have  their  fallacies,  all  spheres  of  action 
have  their  limits,  and  are  liable  to  improper  ex- 
tension or  alteration.  Every  professional  man 
has  rightly  a  zeal  for  his  profession,  and  he  would 
not  do  his  duty  towards  it  without  that  zeal. 
And  that  zeal  soon  becomes  exclusive,  or  rather 
necessarily  involves  a  sort  of  exclusiveness.  A 
zealous  professional  man  soon  comes  to  think  that 
his  profession  is  all  in  all,  and  that  the  world 
would  not  go  on  without  it.  We  have  heard,  for 
instance,  a  great  deal  lately  in  regard  to  the  war 
in  India,  of  political  views  suggesting  one  plan 
of  campaign,  and  military  views  suggesting  an- 
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other.  How  hard  it  must  be  for  the  military  man 
to  forego  his  own  strategical  dispositions,  not  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  not  the  best, — not  that 
they  are  not  acknowledged  by  those,  who  never- 
theless put  them  aside,  to  be  the  best  for  the  object 
of  military  success, — but  because  military  success 
is  not  the  highest  of  objects  and  the  end  of  ends, 
— because  it  is  not  the  sovereign  science,  but  must 
ever  be  subordinate  to  political  considerations  or 
maxims  of  government,  which  is  a  higher  science 
with  higher  objects, — and  that  therefore  his  sure 
success  on  the  field  must  be  relinquished  because 
the  interests  of  the  council  and  the  cabinet,  require 
the  sacrifice, — that  war  must  yield  to  the  states- 
man's craft,  the  commander-in-chief  to  the  gover- 
nor-general. Yet  what  the  soldier  feels  is  natural, 
and  what  the  statesman  does  is  just.  This  collision, 
this  desire  on  the  part  of  every  profession  to  be 
supreme, — this  necessary,  though  reluctant,  subor- 
dination of  the  one  to  the  other, — is  a  process  ever 
going  on,  ever  acted  out  before  our  eyes.  The 
civilian  is  in  rivalry  with  the  soldier,  the  soldier 
with  the  civilian.  The  diplomatist,  the  lawyer, 
the  political  economist,  the  merchant,  each  wishes 
to  usurp  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  to  mould 
society  upon  the  principles  of  his  own  pursuit. 

24 
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Nor  do  they  confine  themselves  to  the  mere 
province  of  secular  concerns.  They  intrude  into 
the  province  of  Religion.  In  England  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  lawyers  got  hold  of  re- 
ligion, and  have  never  let  it  go.  Abroad,  bureau- 
cracy keeps  hold  of  Religion  with  a  more  or  less 
firm  grasp.  The  circles  of  literature  and  science 
have  in  like  manner  before  now  made  Religion 
a  mere  province  of  their  universal  empire. 

I  remark,  moreover,  that  these  various  usur- 
pations are  frequently  made  in  perfectly  good 
faith.  There  is  no  intention  of  encroachment  on 
the  pail;  of  the  encroachers.  The  commander 
recommends  what  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  he 
thinks  best  for  his  country,  when  he  presses  on 
Government  a  certain  plan  of  campaign.  The 
political  economist  has  the  most  honest  intentions 
of  improving  the  Christian  system  of  social  duty 
by  his  reforms.  The  statesman  may  have  the 
best  and  most  loyal  dispositions  towards  the  Holy 
See,  at  the  time  that  he  is  urging  changes  in 
ecclesiastical  discipline  which  would  be  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  Church. 

And  now  I  will  say  how  this  applies  to  the 
Medical  Profession,  and  what  is  its  special  dai  i 
viewed  in  relation  to  Catholicity. 
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Its  province  is  the  physical  nature  of  man,  and 
its  object  is  the  preservation  of  that  physical  na- 
ture in  its  proper  state,  and  its  restoration  when 
it  has  lost  it.  It  limits  itself,  by  its  very  profes- 
sion, to  the  health  of  the  body ;  it  ascertains  the 
conditions  of  that  health;  it  analyses  the  causes 
of  its  interruption  or  failure ;  it  seeks  about  for 
the  means  of  cure.  But,  after  all,  bodily  health 
is  not  the  only  end  of  man,  and  the  medical  sci- 
ence is  not  the  highest  science  of  which  he  is  the 
subject.  Man  has  a  moral  and  a  religious  na- 
ture, as  well  as  a  physical.  He  has  a  mind  and 
a  soul ;  and  the  mind  and  soul  have  a  legitimate 
sovereignty  over  the  body,  and  the  sciences  re- 
lating to  them  have  the  precedence  in  consequence 
to  those  sciences  which  relate  to  the  body.  And 
as  the  soldier  must  yield  to  the  statesman,  when 
they  come  into  collision  with  each  other,  so  must 
the  medical  man  to  the  priest ;  not  that  the  me- 
dical man  may  not  be  enunciating  what  is  abso- 
lutely certain,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  as 
the  commander  may  be  perfectly  right  in  what 
he  enunciates  strategically,  but  that  his  action  is 
suspended  in  the  given  case  by  the  interests  and 
duty  of  a  superior  science,  and  he  retires  not 
confuted  but  superseded. 
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Now  this  general  principle  thus  stated,  all  will 
admit :  who  will  deny  that  health  must  give  way 
to  duty?  So  far  there  is  no  perplexity:  sup- 
posing a  fever  to  break  out  in  a  certain  place, 
and  the  medical  practitioner  said  to  a  Sister  of 
Charity  who  was  visiting  the  sick  there,  "  You 
will  die  to  a  certainty  if  you  remain  there",  and 
her  ecclesiastical  superiors  on  the  contrary  said, 
"  You  have  devoted  your  life  to  such  services, 
and  there  you  must  stay";  and  supposing  she 
stayed  and  was  taken  off;  the  medical  advisei 
would  be  right,  but  who  would  say  that  the  Reli- 
gious Sister  was  wrong  ?  She  did  not  doubt  hi* 
word,  but  she  denied  the  importance  of  that  word 
compared  with  the  word  of  her  religious  superiors 
The  medical  man  was  right,  yet  he  could  not  gah 
his  point.  He  was  right  in  what  he  said,  he  sak 
what  was  true,  yet  he  had  to  give  way. 

Here  we  are  approaching  what  I  conceive  U 
be  the  especial  temptation  and  danger  to  wind 
the  medical  profession  is  exposed:  it  is  a  certaii 
sophism  of  the  intellect,  founded  on  this  ma 
implied,  but  not  spoken  or  even  recognized— 
"  What  is  true,  is  lawful".  Not  so.  Observe 
here  is  the  fallacy, — What  is  true  in  one  scie 
is  dictated  to  us  indeed  according  to  that  science 
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but  not  according  to  another  science,  or  in  an- 
other department.  What  is  certain  in  the  mili- 
tary art,  has  force  in  the  military  art,  but  not  in 
statesmanship ;  and  if  statesmanship  be  a  higher 
department  of  action  than  war,  and  enjoins  the  con- 
trary, it  has  no  force  on  our  reception  and  obedi- 
ence at  all.  And  so  what  is  true  in  medical  sci- 
ence, might  in  all  cases  be  carried  out,  were  man 
a  mere  animal  or  brute  without  a  soul ;  but  since 
he  is  a  rational,  responsible  being,  a  thing  may  be 
ever  so  true  in  medicine,  yet  may  be  unlawful  in 
fact,  in  consequence  of  the  higher  law  of  morals 
and  religion  coming  to  some  different  conclusion. 
Now  I  must  be  allowed  some  few  words  to  ex- 
press, or  rather  to  suggest,  more  fully  what  I 
mean. 

The  whole  universe  comes  from  the  good  God. 
It  is  His  creation;  it  is  good;  it  is  all  good,  as 
bein?  the  work  of  the  Good,  though  good  only 
in  its  degree,  and  not  after  His  Infinite  Perfec- 
tion. The  physical  nature  of  man  is  good ;  nor 
can  there  be  anything  sinful  in  itself  in  acting 
according  to  that  nature.  Every  natural  appetite 
or  function  is  lawful,  speaking  abstractedly.  No 
natural  feeling  or  act  is  in  itself  sinful.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  all  this ;  and  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  science  can  determine  what  is  natural, 
what  tends  to  the  preservation  of  a  healthy  state 
of  nature,  and  what  on  the  contrary  is  injurious 
to  nature.  Thus  the  medical  student  has  a  vast 
field  of  knowledge  spread  out  before  him,  true, 
because  knowledge,  and  innocent,  because  true. 

So  much  in  the  abstract — but  when  we  come 
to  fact,  it  may  easily  happen  that  what  is  in  itself 
innocent,  may  not  be  innocent  to  this  or  that 
person,  or  in  this  or  that  mode  or  degree.  Again, 
it  may  easily  happen  that  the  impressions  made 
on  a  man's  mind  by  his  own  science  may  be  in- 
definitely more  vivid  and  operative  than  the  enun- 
ciations of  truths  belonging  to  some  other  branch 
of  knowledge,  which  strike  indeed  his  ear,  but 
doynot  come  home  to  him,  are  not  fixed  in  his 
memory,  are  not  imprinted  on  his  imagina- 
tion. And  in  the  case  before  us,  a  medical  stu- 
dent may  realize  far  more  powerfully  and  habitu- 
ally that  certain  acts  are  advisable  in  themselves 
according  to  the  law  of  physical  nature,  than  the 
fact  that  they  are  forbidden  according  to  the  law 
of  some  higher  science,  as  theology ;  or  again  that 
they  are  accidentally  wrong,  as  being,  though 
lawful  in  themselves,  wrong  in  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual, or  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
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Now  to  recur  to  the  instance  I  have  already 
given :  it  is  supposable,  that  that  Sister  of  Cha- 
rity, who,  for  the  sake  of  her  soul,  would  not 
obey  the  law  of  self-preservation  as  regards  her 
body,  might  cause  her  medical  adviser  great  irri- 
tation and  disgust.  His  own  particular  profession 
might  have  so  engrossed  his  mind,  and  the  truth 
of  its  maxims  have  so  penetrated  it,  that  he  could 
not  understand  or  admit  any  other  or  any  higher 
system.  He  might  in  process  of  time  have  become 
simply  dead  to  all  religious  truths,  because  such 
truths  were  not  present  to  him,  and  those  of  his 
own  science  were  ever  present.  And  observe, 
his  fault  would  be,  not  that  of  taking  error  for 
truth,  for  what  he  relied  on  was  truth — but  in  not 
understanding  that  there  were  other  truths,  and 
those  higher  than  his  own. 

Take  another  case,  in  which  there  will  often 
in  particular  circumstances  be  considerable  diffe- 
rences of  opinion  among  really  religious  men,  but 
which  does  not  cease  on  that  account  to  illustrate 
the  point  I  am  insisting  on.  A  patient  is  dying :  the 
priest  wishes  to  be  introduced,  lest  he  should  die 
without  due  preparation:  the  medical  man  says 
that  the  thought  of  religion  will  disturb  his  mind 
and  imperil  his  recovery.     Now  in  the  particular 
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case,  the  one  party  or  the  other  may  be  right  in 
urging  his  own  view  of  what  ought  to  be  done. 
I  am  merely  directing  attention  to  the  principle 
involved  in  it.  Here  are  the  representatives  of 
two  great  sciences,  Religion  and  Medicine.  Each 
says  what  is  true  in  his  own  science,  each  will 
think  he  has  a  right  to  insist  on  seeing  that  the 
truth  which  he  himself  is  maintaining,  is  carried 
out  in  action ;  whereas,  one  of  the  two  sciences  is 
above  the  other,  and  the  end  of  Religion  is  inde- 
finitely higher  than  the  end  of  Medicine.  And, 
however  the  decision  ought  to  go,  in  the  particular 
case,  as  to  introducing  the  subject  of  religion  or 
not,  I  think  the  priest  ought  to  have  that  decision ; 
just  as  a  Governor-General,  not  a  Commander-in- 
chief,  will  have  the  ultimate  decision  where  poli- 
tics and  strategics  come  into  collision. 

You  will  easily  understand,  Gentlemen,  that  I 
dare  not  pursue  my  subject  into  those  details, 
which  are  of  the  greater  importance  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  cannot  be  spoken  of.  A  medical 
philosopher,  who  has  so  simply  fixed  his  intellect 
on  his  own  science  as  to  have  forgotten  the  ex- 
istence of  any  other,  will  view  man,  who  is  the 
subject  of  his  contemplation,  as  a  being  who  has 
little  more  to  do  than  to  be  born,  to  grow,  to  eat, 
to  drink,   to  walk,  to  reproduce  his  kind,  and  to 
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die.  He  sees  him  born  as  other  animals  are 
born ;  he  sees  life  leave  him,  with  all  those  phe- 
nomena of  annihilation  which  accompany  the 
death  of  a  brute.  He  compares  his  structure,  his 
organs,  his  functions,  with  those  of  other  ani- 
mals, and  his  own  range  of  science  leads  to  the 
discovery  of  no  facts  which  are  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him,  that  there  is  any  difference  in  kind 
between  the  human  animal  and  them.  His  prac- 
tice then  is  according  to  his  facts  and  his  theory. 
Such  a  person  will  think  himself  free  to  give  ad- 
vice, and  to  insist  upon  rules,  which  are  quite  in- 
sufferable to  any  religious  mind,  and  simply  an- 
tagonistic to  faith  and  morals.  It  is  not,  I  repeat, 
that  he  says  what  is  untrue,  supposing  that  man 
were  an  animal  and  nothing  else :  but  he  thinks 
that  whatever  is  true  in  his  own  science,  is  at 
once  lawful  in  practice — as  if  there  were  not  a 
number  of  rival  sciences  in  the  great  circle  of 
philosophy, — as  if  there  were  not  a  number  of 
conflicting  views  and  objects  in  human  nature  to 
be  taken  into  account  and  reconciled,  or  as  if  it 
were  his  duty  to  forget  all  but  his  own ;  whereas 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 

I  have  known  in  England  the  most  detestable 
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advice  given  to  young  persons  by  eminent  phy- 
sicians, in  consequence  of  this  contracted  view  of 
man  and  his  destinies.  God  forbid,  that  I  should 
measure  the  professional  habits  of  Catholics  by 
the  rules  of  practice  of  those  who  were  not !  but 
it  is  plain  that  what  is  carried  out  where  reli- 
gion is  not  known,  exists  as  a  temptation  and  a 
danger  in  the  Science  of  Medicine  itself,  where 
religion  is  known  ever  so  well. 

And  now,  having  suggested,  as  far  as  I  dare, 
what  I  consider  the  consequences  of  that  radical 
sophism  to  which  the  medical  profession  is  ex- 
posed, let  me  go  on  to  say  in  what  way  it  is  cor- 
rected by  the  action  of  Catholicism  upon  it. 

You  will  observe  then,  Gentlemen,  that  those 
higher  sciences  of  which  I  have  spoken,  Morals 
and  Religion,  are  not  represented  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  world  by  intimations  and  notices 
strong  and  obvious,  such  as  those  which  are  the 
foundation  of  Physical  Science.  The  physical 
nature  lies  before  us,  patent  to  the  sight,  ready  to 
the  touch,  appealing  to  the  senses  in  so  unequi- 
vocal a  way  that  the  science  which  is  founded 
upon  it  is  as  certain  to  us  as  the  fact  of  our  per- 
sonal existence.     But  the  phenomena,  which  are 
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the  basis  of  Morals  and  Religion,  have  nothing  of 
this  luminous  evidence.  Instead  of  being  obtruded 
upon  our  notice,  so  that  we  cannot  possibly  over- 
look them,  they  are  the  dictates  either  of  Con- 
science or  of  Faith.  They  are  faint  shadows  and 
tracings,  certain  indeed,  but  delicate,  fragile,  and 
almost  evanescent,  which  the  mind  recognizes  at 
one  time,  not  at  another, — discerns  when  it  is 
calm,  loses  when  it  is  in  agitation.  The  reflec- 
tion of  sky  and  mountains  in  the  lake  is  a  proof 
that  sky  and  mountains  are  around  it,  but  the 
twilight,  or  the  mist,  or  the  sudden  storm  hurries 
away  the  beautiful  image,  which  leaves  behind  it 
no  memorial  of  what  it  was.  Something  like 
this  are  the  Moral  Law  and  the  informations  of 
Faith,  as  they  present  themselves  to  individual 
minds.  Who  can  deny  the  existence  of  Con- 
science? who  does  not  feel  the  force  of  its  injunc- 
tions ?  but  how  dim  is  the  illumination  in  which 
it  is  invested,  and  how  feeble  its  influence,  com- 
pared with  that  evidence  of  sight  and  touch  which 
is  the  foundation  of  Physical  Science !  How  easily 
can  we  be  talked  out  of  our  clearest  views  of 
duty  !  how  does  this  or  that  moral  precept  crumble 
into  nothing  when  we  rudely  handle  it!  how 
does  the  fear  of  sin  pass  off  from  us,  as  quickly 
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as  the  glow  of  modesty  dies  away  from  the  coun- 
tenance !  and  then  we  say,  "  It  is  all  a  supersti- 
tion". However,  after  a  time  we  look  round, 
and  then  to  our  surprise  we  see,  as  before,  the 
same  law  of  duty,  the  same  moral  precepts,  the 
same  protests  against  sin,  appearing  over  against 
us,  in  their  old  places,  as  if  they  never  had  been 
brushed  away,  like  the  handwriting  upon  the  wall 
of  the  banqueting -hall.  Then  perhaps  we  ap- 
proach them  rudely,  and  inspect  them  irreve- 
rently, and  accost  them  sceptically,  and  away  they 
go  again,  like  so  many  spectres, — shining  in 
their  cold  beauty,  but  not  presenting  themselves 
bodily  to  us,  for  our  inspection,  so  to  say,  of  their 
hands  and  their  feet.  And  thus  these  awful, 
supernatural,  bright,  majestic,  delicate  apparitions, 
much  as  we  may  in  our  hearts  acknowledge  their 
sovereignty,  are  no  match  as  a  foundation  of 
Science,  for  the  hard,  palpable,  material  facts 
which  make  up  the  province  of  Physics.  Recur- 
ring to  my  original  illustration,  it  is  as  if  the 
commander-in-chief,  instead  of  being  under  the 
control  of  a  local  seat  of  government  at  Calcutta, 
were  governed  simply  from  London,  or  from  the 
moon.  In  that  case,  he  would  be  under  a  strong 
temptation   to    neglect   the   home    government. 
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which  nevertheless  in  theory  lie  acknowledged. 
Such,  I  say,  is  the  natural  condition  of  mankind : 
— we  depend  upon  a  seat  of  government  which 
is  in  another  world;  we  are  directed  and  go- 
verned by  intimations  from  above;  we  need  a 
local  government  on  earth. 

That  great  institution,  then,  the  Catholic 
Church,  has  been  set  up  by  Divine  Mercy,  as  a 
present,  visible  antagonist,  and  the  only  possi- 
ble antagonist,  to  sight  and  sense.  Conscience, 
reason,  good  feeling,  the  instincts  of  our  moral 
nature,  the  traditions  of  Faith,  the  conclusions 
and  deductions  of  philosophical  Religion,  are  no 
match  at  all  for  the  stubborn  facts  (for  they  are 
facts  though  there  are  other  facts  besides  them), 
for  the  facts,  which  are  the  foundation  of  physi- 
cal, and  in  particular  of  medical,  science.  Gentle- 
men, if  you  feel,  as  you  must  feel,  the  whisper  of 
a  law  of  moral  truth  within  you,  and  the  impulse 
to  believe,  be  sure  there  is  nothing  whatever 
on  earth,  which  can  be  the  sufficient  champion 
of  these  sovereign  authorities  of  your  soul,  which 
can  vindicate  and  preserve  them  to  you,  and  make 
you  loyal  to  them,  but  the  Catholic  Church. 
You  fear  they  will  go,  you  see  with  dismay  that 
they  are  going,  under  the  continual  impression 
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created  on  your  mind,  by  the  details  of  the  mate- 
rial science  to  which  you  have  devoted  your  lives. 
It  is  so — I  do  not  deny  it ;  except  under  rare  and 
happy  circumstances,  go  they  will,  unless  you  have 
Catholicism  to  back  you  up  in  keeping  faithful 
to  them.  The  world  is  a  rough  antagonist  of  spiri- 
tual truth:  sometimes  with  mailed  hand,  some- 
times with  pertinacious  logic,  sometimes  with  a 
storm  of  irresistible  facts,  it  presses  on  against 
you.  What  it  says  is  true  perhaps  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  or  the  most  im- 
portant truth.  These  more  important  truths,  which 
the  natural  heart  admits  in  their  substance,  though 
it  cannot  maintain, — the  being  of  a  God,  the 
tainty  of  future  retribution,  the  claims  of  the  moral 
law,  the  reality  of  sin,  the  hope  of  supernatural 
help, — of  these  the  Church  is  in  matter  of  fact  the 
undaunted  and  the  only  defender. 

Even  those  who  do  not  look  on  her  as  divine, 
must  grant  as  much  as  this.  I  do  not  ask  you  for 
more  here,  than  to  contemplate  and  recognize  her 
as  a  fact, — as  other  things  are  facts.  She  has  been 
eighteen  hundred  years  in  the  world,  and  all  that 
time  she  has  been  doing  battle  in  the  boldest,  most 
obstinate  way  in  the  cause  of  the  human  rac< 
maintenance  of  the  undeniable  but  comparatively 
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bscure  truths  of  Religion.  She  is  always  alive, 
lways  on  the  alert,  when  any  enemy  whatever 
ttacks  them.  She  has  brought  them  through  a 
housand  perils.  Sometimes  preaching,  sometimes 
>leacHng,  sometimes  arguing, — sometimes  expos- 
ng  her  ministers  to  death,  and  sometimes,  though 
-arely,  inflicting  blows  herself, — by  peremptory 
leeds,  by  patient  concessions, — she  has  fought  on 
md  fulfilled  her  trust.  No  wonder  so  many 
$peak  against  her,  for  she  deserves  it;  she  has 
3arned  the  hatred  and  obloquy  of  her  opponents 
by  her  success  in  opposing  them.  Those  even 
who  speak  against  her  in  this  day,  own  that  she 
vas  of  use  in  a  former  day.  The  historians  in 
ashion  with  us  just  now,  much  as  they  may  dis- 
own her  in  their  own  country,  where  she  is  an 
actual,  present,  unpleasant,  inconvenient  monitor, 
acknowledge,  that,  in  the  middle  ages  which 
are  gone,  in  her  were  lodged,  by  her  were  saved, 
the  fortunes  and  the  hopes  of  the  human  race. 
The  very  characteristics  of  her  discipline,  the 
very  maxims  of  her  policy,  which  they  reprobate 
now,  they  perceive  to  have  been  of  service  then. 
They  understand,  and  candidly  avow,  that  once 
she  was  the  patron  of  the  arts,  the  home  and 
sanctuary  of  letters,  the  basis  of  law,  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  order  and  government,  and  the  saviour 
of  Christianity  itself.  They  judge  clearly  enough 
in  the  case  of  others,  though  they  are  slow  to 
see  the  fact  in  their  own  age  and  country ;  and, 
while  they  do  not  like  to  be  regulated  by  her, 
and  kept  in  order  by  her,  themselves,  they  are 
very  well  satisfied  that  the  populations  of  those 
former  centuries  should  have  been  so  ruled  and 
tamed  and  taught  by  her  resolute  and  wise  teach- 
ing. And  be  sure  of  this,  that  as  the  generation 
now  alive  admits  these  benefits  to  have  arisen  from 
her  presence  in  a  state  of  society  now  gone  by,  so 
in  turn,  when  the  interests  and  passions  of  this 
day  are  past  away,  will  future  generations  ascribe 
to  her  a  like  special  beneficial  action  upon  this 
nineteenth  century,  in  which  we  live.  For  she 
is  ever  the  same, — ever  young  and  vigorous,  and 
ever  overcoming  new  errors  with  the  old  wea- 
pons. 

And  now  I  have  explained,  Gentlemen,  why 
it  has  been  so  highly  expedient  and  desirable  iu 
a  country  like  this  to  bring  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine under  the  shadow  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
I  say  "in  a  country  like  this";  for,  if  there  be 
any  country  which  deserves  that  Science  should 
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not  run  wild,  like  a  planet  broken  loose  from  its 
celestial  system,  it  is  a  country  which  can  boast 
of  such  hereditary  faith,  of  such  a  persevering 
confessorship,  of  such  an  accumulation  of  good 
works,  of  such  a  glorious  name,  as  Ireland.  Far 
be  it  from  this  country,  far  be  it  from  the  coun- 
sels of  Divine  Mercy,  that  it  should  grow  in 
knowledge,  and  not  grow  in  religion !  and  Catho- 
licism is  the  strength  of  Religion,  as  Science  and 
System  are  the  strength  of  Knowledge. 

Aspirations  such  as  these  are  met,  Gentlemen, 
I  am  well  aware,  by  a  responsive  feeling  in  your 
own  hearts ;  but  by  my  putting  them  into  words, 
thoughts  which  already  exist  within  you  are 
brought  into  livelier  exercise,  and  sentiments 
which  exist  in  many  breasts  hold  intercommu- 
nion with  each  other.  Gentlemen,  it  will  Jje 
your  high  office,  to  be  the  links  in  your  gene- 
ration between  Religion  and  Science.  Return 
thanks  to  the  Author  of  all  good  that  He  has 
chosen  you  for  this  work.  Trust  the  Church  of 
God  implicitly,  even  when  your  natural  judg- 
ment would  take  a  different  course  from  hers, 
and  would  induce  you  to  question  her  prudence 
or  her  correctness.  Recollect  what  a  hard  task 
she  has;    how  she  is  sure  to  be  criticised  and 
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spoken  against,  whatever  she  does; — recollect 
how  much  she  needs  your  loyal  and  tender  dev<> 
tion.  Recollect,  too,  how  long  is  the  experiencB 
gained  in  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  what  i 
right  she  has  to  claim  your  assent  to  principles 
which  have  had  so  extended  and  so  triumphant  a 
trial.  Thank  her  that  she  has  kept  the  faitfc 
safe  for  so  many  generations,  and  do  your  pa«| 
in  helping  her  to  transmit  it  to  generations  aftelj 
von. 

For  me,  if  it  has  been  given  me  to  have  any 
share  in  so  great  a  work,  I  shall  rejoice  with  a 
joy,  not  such  indeed  as  I  should  feel  were  I  my- 
self a  native  of  this  generous  land,  but  with  a  joy 
of  my  own,  not  the  less  pure  because  I  have  ex- 
erted myself  for  that  which  concerns  others  more 
nearly  than  myself.     I  have  had  no  other  mo- 
tive, as  far  as  I  know  myself,  than  to  attempt. 
according  to  my  strength,    some  service  t* 
cause  of  Religion,  and  to  be  the  servant  of  I 
to  whom  as  a  nation  the  whole  of  Christendom  i 
so  deeply  indebted;  and  though  this  Univer/in 
and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  which  belongs  to  i 
are  as  yet  only  in  the  commencement  of  the 
long  career  of  usefulness,  yet  while  I  live,  an 
(I  trust)  after  life,  it  will  ever  be  a  theme  o 
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thankfulness  for  my  heart  and  my  lips,  that  I 
have  been  allowed  to  do  even  a  little,  and  to 
witness  so  much,  of  the  arduous,  pleasant,  and 
hopeful  toil  which  has  attended  on  their  estab- 
lishment. 
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